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By  Wai.tek  Jame8  Hoffman,  M.  D., 
Honorary    Curator.    Klhnoloijical    ^fll>f•um,   Catholic    Univertity  of  Amfrira,    Wathinfi- 

ton,  D.  C. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  Releotion  of  appropriate  inaterial.s  upon  which  to  inscribe 
his  thoughts,  primitive  man  was  governed  to  a  great  extent  l)y  his 
environment. 

In  a  country  abounding  in  rocks  and  clifl's,  it  was  but  natural  for 
him  to  portray  upon  a  smooth  cons[)icuous  surface  the  record  of  an 
.  exploit,  or  a  character  to  direct  his  companiouB  on  the  right  trail  or 

V.  to  a  convenient  camping  place.     In  that  portion  of  the  West  known 

as  the  "  Great  Plains,"  rock  pictures  are  of  seldom  occurrence.  The 
numerous  tribes  of  many  different  languages  were  hunters  of  the 
bnfl'alo,  and  in  their  frequent  movements  from  place  to  place  found 
the  skin  of  that  animal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  deer,  the  most  con- 
venient. Along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  white  birch 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  Indians  enii)loy  the  barJv  of  this  tree  for 
their  mnemonic  and  other  records.  The  bark,  when  fresh,  is  tough, 
and  retains  permanently  the  slightest  markings  indented  or  incised 
upon  it  by  means  of  a  sharply  pointed  bone  or  nail. 
Various  Indian  tribes  employ,  also,  other  substances,  such  as  bone, 
L  wood,  and  various  arrangements  of  shell  beads,  as  well  as  feathers  and 

f  *  textile  substances,  to  convey  specsial  forms  of  information.' 

I  The  Iiinuit  or  Eskimo  of  Alaska  utilize  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  and 

in  occasional  instances  the  horns  of  the  reindeer.  The  tusks  are  cut 
longitudinally  into  rods,  upon  the  faces  of  which  delicate  engravings 
or  etchings  are  made,  the  depressions  or  incisions  thus  produced  being 
filled  with  black  or  some  other  color  so  as  to  heighten  the  effect. 

The  lOskimo  of  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  Arctic  regions  east  of  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  Kiver,  use  flat 
pieces  of  wood  upon  which  to  exercise  their  more  primitive  skill  at  arf 
ornamentation.  Although  ivory  is  abundant  iu  some  portions  of  the 
Melville  Teninsula,  yet  it  appears  generally  absent  in  the  collections 
from  that  region. 


'  For  details  and  history  of  piotopraphy ,  see  the  writer's  "  Beginnings  of  Writing." 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1895. 
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\\  lull"  till'  :n'(Mimi>iiiiyiiifj  jtapor  is  l)iis(Ml  diiiiily  iipmi  tlio  CDllcctioii 
ill  tlir  nniliMl  States  National  Museum,  cuiite  a  number  of  valuable 
<laia  wi-ro  ("oiiiid  in  tlie  interrstiii^  collci'tjon  of  ivory  recoids  in  tlio 
iiiiisciiin  of  Mio  Alaska  ('oiiiMicrcial  ( 'oiiijiaiiy  in  San  fraiicisco,  Cali- 
loriiia. 

Ill  athlition  (o  tlicse  two  souret's  of  inforinaf ion,  tlie  writer  was  so 
foi'tiinato  as  to  have  the  services  in  San  l''raiicisco  of  a  native  Alaskan 
half  caste,  who  had  for  a  nuinbcr  of  years  been  in  the  eiii]»loy  of  the 
Coniiiicreial  Company.  This  man  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  travel- 
iiifr  aiiioiifx  till-  \arioiis  settlements  of  southern  Alaska,  chielly  for  the 
jiiiipiisc,  ol  sccniiii"!  furs  and  iicltries  in  (>\chaii^(^  for  j^nods  desired  by 
tlie  natives.  N'ladimir  Naomolf,  in  addition  to  his  lhorou;.fh  familiarity 
with  the  Russian  and  lOnglish  laiifjuafio,  was  fluent  in  five  or  six  native 
dialects,  llis  keen  observation  of  the  habits  of  th(>  ]ieiiple  of  the  main- 
land, and  their  various  methods  of  convey  iiijx  iiil'oinial  ion  by  recording 
on  dilfercnt  materials  their  thoughts,  enabled  him  to  intef])ret  with  ease 
theiimneroiis  records  in  theniuseum  ref(>ired  to;  and  he  also  ])re])areda 
imiiiber  of  sketches  in  imitation  of  records  which  he  liail  observed,  and 
which  he  had  been  instructed  to  prei)are  and  de|)08it  at  habitations  at 
which  he  had  called  during  the  absence  of  tiie  regular  occupants  or 
owners. 

The  ]triiiiary  studies  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  iiiteri>relation  of 
))ictographs  were  begun  by  the  writer  in  1871;  and  but  limited  prog- 
ress was  made  until  the  year  1879,  when  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was 
organized  and  fiiriiislted  the  facility  necessary  to  ollicially  conduct 
investigations  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States 
and  British  ('olumbia,  and  to  visit  nearly  all  known  pictographs  and 
petroglyphs  in  order  to  make  ))ersonal  investigations,  coini>arisons, 
ami  to  secure  tracings  ami  sketches  then^of. 

In  addition  to  these  researches  in  i)ictography,  tlio  gesture  language 
of  the  \arioiis  tribes  was  also  studied,  the  latter  frequently  aiding  very 
nialeiially  in  interpreting  obscure  characters,  and  attenii)ts  at  the 
graphic  portrayal  of  gestures  and  subjective  ideas.' 

Tiie  collection  of  gesture  signs  obtained  from  \'ladimir  Naomolf,  and 
subse(|iientl,\-  verified,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  Mahlemiit  native  from 
St.  Michael's,  is  appended  hereto,'  in  connection  with  the  list  of  objects 
ill  the  National  iMiiseiim,  to  which  special  reference  is  made. 

These  gesture  signs  are  of  importance  in  the  study  ami  interpreta- 
tion of  many  of  tli(>  Kskiino  records. 

Many  of  these  gesture  signs  are  natural,  and  intelligible  to  most 
j)eophi  who  are  kiiowti,  on  account  of  peculiar  linguistic  i)osition,  to 
have    knowledge   of  this    mode  of  communication   because  of  their 

'  I'or  iiiMiioH  unci  iiiiinbpir  of  trilioB  viHitcd,  hoo  .Malislian  l!ilvll(>Kr;i)iliy.  .1.  C.  filling. 
WiiHliiii^'ton,  I).  C.     I  Kiillelin  of  tlio  Hiirenii  of  Etbu<il(i>;.vl  unilor  caption  Hoffman, 

u:  .1. 

'Ciillvctcd  by  tlio  writer  in  1882,  and  deposited  in  the  mauiiscript  collections  of  the 
Dnreau  of  Etlinology. 
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inability  to  coiiipiebeiid  the  oral  speoch  of  Burrounding  tribes.  Other 
gestures  were  peculiar  to  these  natives  because  of  the  unique  resources 
of  their  peculiar  environment;  and  others  apain  were  hifrhly  interest- 
ing because  of  the  concept  being  hidden  in  some  old  custom,  shanian- 
istic  ceremonial,  or  individual  practice  of  the  person  having  recourse 
to  a  ))articular  idea. 

In  a  number  of  the  records  will  be  observed  outlines  of  the  humau 
figure,  with  hands  and  arms,  and  sometimes  the  lower  extremities,  in 
curious  and  apparently  unnatural  positions.  Such  i)ortrayals  are 
attempts  at  illustrating  gesture  signs  pictorially,  and  subjective  ideas 
are  thus  indicated— a  step  very  much  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  sys- 
tiMU  of  pictography  as  known  to  and  practiced  by  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  fully  comprehend  the  inten- 
tion of  a  pi(!t«graphic  record,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  artist's  needs, 
his  environment  and  resources,  his  beliefs  and  shamanistic  observ- 
ances, and  as  much  of  the  gesture  language  as  may  be  obtainable. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  i)ictograph8  of  the  several  Indian  tril)es 
and  the  numerous  petroglyphs  and  painted  records  scattered  over 
various  portions  of  the  TTnited  States,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  a  com 
parison  of  these  with  the  various  artistic  materials  of  the  Eskimo  show 
the  latter  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  preceding,  especially  in  faithful 
reproduction  of  animal  forms  and  delicacy  of  artistic  execution. 

The  portrayal  of  the  reindeer,  in  particular,  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Eskimo  are  close  observers  as  to  anatomi 
cal  peculiarities,  as  well  as  in  catching  the  expression   indicated  in 
vari(ms  attitudes  assumed  by  the.se  animals  in  grazing,  rising,  running, 
and  in  the  positions  assumed  to  denote  alarm,  fear,  etc. 

In  the  portrayal  of  whales  the  Eskimo  artist  is  also  careful  as  to 
specific  anatomical  features.  The  pec-nliar  elevation  at  the  spout  or 
blowhole  of  the  "bowhead"  is  especially  indicated,  and  is  character 
istic  of  the  species,  as  that  part  of  the  mammal  is  used  to  raise  and 
keej)  open  the  elastic  "granular"  salt  ice  for  breathing  holes  or  for 
spouting. 

The  smaller  whale,  designated  also  as  the  California  gray,  the  "mus- 
sel digger,*'  or  "devilfish,"  is  likewise  specifically  indicated  by  a  more 
pointed  head  and  sharp  flukes,  and  1  can  only  call  attention  to  the 
sharj)  flukes  and  conspicuous  fms  of  the  "killer"  to  illustrate  the 
result  of  observation  given  to  it  by  the  native  artist  in  endeavoring 
to  show  graphically  the  part  which,  to  him,  is  a  specific-  identification 

of  the  animal. 

In  a  few  illustrations  the  walrus  is  very  carefully  engraved,  and 
althotigh  the  native  result  may  appear  uncouth  and  cumbersome,  yet  a 
comparison  of  the  etchings  with  the  illustration  of  that  animal  will  at 
once  serve  to  show  strikingly  careful  imitation  of  the  original  subject. 
As  to  the  portrayal  of  various  other  animal  forms,  they  are,  generally, 
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siiiliiii'iitly  iiiu>  ti)  iialiiKi  (oiuliiiit.  of  roady  idcntilicafion.  Tlio  imita- 
tion of  tilt'  spccilic.  fonstruction  of  tho  kaiak  and  the  umiak  is  usually 
oxccIli'Mt,  as  also  tlie  various  forms  of  doj;  sledges  jn'culiar  to  cprtaiii 
localitios  in  Alaska  aiul  faithfully  ro|>reK('nted  in  a.  number  of  etchings. 
For  the  jniriiose  of  further  comparison  between  the  I^skiino  portrayal 
and  tlie  ininmraitured  vehicle,  several  illustrations  of  the  latter  are 
reiirmliiced  in  litrnres. 

Tiie  I'iskimo  is  not  an  expert  in  jiortraying  the  human  form.  It  is 
certaiTi  that  in  various  instances  man  is  indicated  by  linear  outlines  or 
incisions  very  ninch  in  imitation  of  thai  of  the  Shoslionian  tribes,  the 
head  being  a  mere  circular  spot,  from  which  is  suspendeil  a  line  ter- 
minating below  in  two  legs,  and  IxMu'ath  the  head  being  attached  two 
latcial  lines  for  arms.  These  extremities  may  be  drawii  in  various 
altitudes,  but  apart  from  the  altitude  no  further  notice  would  be  given 
to  them.  This  forms  a  marked  contrast  as  compared  with  the  same 
idea  as  portrayed  by  various  Algoiddan  tribes,  notably  si>  tlu^  Ojibwa, 
who  devot<!  much  artistic  attention  to  the  head,  dress,  and  ornaments 
of  the  character  intended  to  rejiresent  a  Imman  being. 

The  pccnliarity  of  ICskimo  graphic  art  as  com])ared  with  that  of 
othci  peoples  will  be  treated  of  farther  on.  The  subject  forms  the  basis 
of  the  present  i)aiier,  and  was  made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of 
Doctor  G.  Ilrown  (loode,  Director  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
National  Mnseiini,  and  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  O.  T.  IMason, 
Curator  of  ICthimlogy,  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged  for  his  val- 
uable suggestions  and  for  placing  at  my  disposal  every  facility  for  the 
can'ful  examination  of  specimens  in  his  custody,  iu>t  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  deemed  of  suflicient  importance  to  illustrate,  as  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  have  resulted  in  considerable  duplication. 

THE    ESKIMO. 
GEOGRAPniO   DISTKIin 'IION. 

The  lOskimauan,  or  Innuit,'  linguistic  family  oecuyiies  the  greater 
])ortion  of  the  coast  of  Arctic  Ameri<"a,  fJrcenlatid,  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  a  small  area  of  the  Chukche  Peninsula  of  Siberia.  The 
extn-me  jioints  aie  about  3,200  miles  .apart,  though  to  follow  the  sl-.orcs 
would  necessitate  a  Journey  of  .'">,000  miles. 

The  interior  jiortions  of  tho  continent  are  occupied  by  various  Indian 
tribes,  belonging  to  several  conspicuous  linguistic  families,  but  the 
l"-skimo.  under  various  designations,  have  always  apparently  confined 
themselves  to  the  seashore  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto,  not 
exceeding  50  miles  iidand,  except  in  following  various  river  courses  in 
jiursuit  of  game. 

The  easternmost  branch  of  the  Eskimo  is  that  represented  by  natives 

'AUIiniifrh  the  term  Innuit  is  frequently  employed,  iintl  ni».v  !>«  linguistically 
proper,  the  writer  employs  the  more  popular  term,  viz:  Kskimo. 
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loiifT  tlie  north  and  east  coast  of  Greenland,  two  families  being  met 
K  ■nith  by  Captain  Clavering  in  1823,  nortli  of  74°  30'.  Captain  llolin 
jl/rpfently  found  them  on  the  soatheast  coast  between  (J"»o  and  GO"  north 
Vy  latitude.  These  are  said  to  profess  ignorance  of  any  natives  north 
'l  of  them.  On  the  west  coast  of  (Jreenland  they  extend  to  about  74° 
f»  nci'th  latitude.  General  Greely  found  indications  of  permanent  settle- 
Wnients  in  Grinnell  Land,  near  Fort  Conger,  at  81°  44'  north  latitude. 
Ij  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bryant,  in  his  "Notes  on  the  most  northern  Eskimos,'" 
'  says: 

A«  is  well  known,  the  most  northern  Eskimos  were  first  visited  I)y  .''ir  John  Ross 
in  181S,  and  he  first  apjilipd  to  them  the  term  "Arctic  lliKhlaiiders."  As  fho  appro- 
priatcncsa  of  this  appellation  si'i  nis  (iiiite  inirationablo  as  a]))ilied  to  a  tribo  living 
wholly  on  the  Rencoast,  I  have  preferred  to  use  the  term  "nio»t  northern  KHkinioM," 
as  heing  more  descriptive  and  appropriate  in  its  character.  This  triho  inhalvits  that 
nifcgpd  strip  of  indented  coast  in  nortlnvest  (Jreenland  which  extends  for  about 
ti.^0  miles  from  Capo  York  to  a  point  somewhat  south  of  the  sonthern  edge  of  the 
j  llnmboldt  glacier.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  impassible  ice  walls  which  occur 
'at  loth  of  these  points  have  thus  far  served  as  cIVectual  harriers  to  any  extended 
migrations  of  this  tribe.  It  is  owing  to  this  enforced  isolation  that  at  this  late  day 
'we  find  here  the  most  typical  of  the  Eskimq  family  groups — a  primitive  tribe  who 
are  but  Just  emerging  from  the  Stone  Ago,  whoso  members  still  dress  in  skins,  eat 

t.^w  flesh,  and  pursue  their  game  with  the  same  sort  of  rude  weapons  that  their 
brefathers  used  in  preliistoric  times. 

Doctor  Kane,  in  185.5,  noted   this  tribe  as   numbering   140,  while 
r.  Bryant  remarks  that  Lieutenant  Peary  places  the  census  at  fully 
50. 

On  the  Labrador  Coast  the  Eskimo  extend  southward  to  Hamilton 
nlet  at  about  5.5o  30',  north  latitude,  though  it  is  not  so  long  since 
hey  were  located  at  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 
On  the  east  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  these  natives  reach  southward  to 
allies  Bay;  while  northward  it  is  on  Ellsmero  Land  and  around  Jones 
3ound  that  Doctors  lioas  and  Bes.sels  place  the  northernmost  groups 
-,p  the  middle  Eskimo.     Several  of  the  northern  Arctic  islands  present 
widence  of  former  occupancy,  but  for  some  unknown  cause  tlie  natives 
vnigrated  thence.     The  western  part  of  the  central  region  of  the  con- 
►  Unent  seems  unoccupied,  and  from  the  Mackenziti  westward  the  coast 
5)eemB  to  have  no  permanent  villages  between  Herschel   Island  and 
^oint  Barrow.     Thi.s  strip  of  country  is  no  doubt  hunted  over  in  sum- 
mer, as  the  natives  of  the  latter  locality  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the 
'iterior  for  game. 
The  Alaskan  ('oast  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Copper  Kiver  on  the 
inth  is  practically  occupied  by  Eskimo  of  various  villages  or  bands, 
4  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  described. 
i  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  occupied  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  branch 
J  f  the  same  linguistic  family,  though  the  dialects  are  unintelligible 
)  the  Eskiiuo  proper.     Their  distribution  has-  been  very  materially 

y  Reprinted  from  Report  of  the  Sixth  International  Geographical  Congress,  held 
l^ndon,  1895.  p.  3. 
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«'li;uic<'<l  since  tlio  iidvpitt  of  tlio  llnssiniis  mid  tlio  pstalilislmient  of  flic 
fur  triidc,  and  iit  present  they  iiri)  loealetl  prineipally  on  a  lew  of  (lio 
liirpest  islands  only. 

On  llic  Asiatic  side  tiiis  family  is  represented  liy  tlio  Yi'iit,  wlio  arc 
distinct  from  tlie  ("liuUclie,  or  Ti'iski  of  anthors,  who  are  of  Asiatic 
orifiin,  and  of  a  distinct  jintruistic  fjrou]).  The  Vuit  are  also  a  coast 
people,  and,  aceording  to  Mr.  Kali,  arc  comjiaratively  recent  arrivals 
friim  the  American  side.  Between  tlie  Siherian  and  the  Alaskan 
coasts  are  tlie  Diomede  Islands,  a  convenient  stopping  ])lace  for  voy- 
aj;ers  between  the  two  continental  points  above  mentioned.  At  these 
islands  Siineon  Deshneff,  in  KMS,  found  natives  wearinjij  labrets  who 
were  at  war  witli  theTi'iski.  Similar  reports  were  made  liy  Shestalvolf, 
in  17.'!(t.  I'eter  I'oiiolf,  who  visited  tiie  Asiatic  mainland  about  J71I 
forlhe  purpose  of  coljectin}!  tribute  from  tlio  ('hulcche,  descrilies  the 
habitations  and  remarks  that  "he  found  amonp  llie  Tnski  ten  of  the 
islanders  wearin;^  labrets,  who  had  beiMi  taken  prisoners  of  war.'"' 

.Mr.  DalP  observes  that  the  Ti'iski  do  not  wear  labrets,  wliieh 
distin^nisliin;!  feature,  compared  with  the  Clinkclie,  was  noticed  by 
l)(''shiiclV,  as  well  as  all  siibsecpient  voyajicrs.  lioth  scncs  tattoo,  not 
only  over  the  fa<;e  but  all  over  the  body.  The  women  in  probably  all 
instances  bear  tattooed  vertical  lines  on  tlu^  chin,  a  i)ractice  which  is 
not  followed  by  the  men.  An  illustration  of  tattooinjj  upon  the  chin 
of  a  Port  Chii-cnce  woman  is  ^iven  elsewhere. 

Concerniiifr  the  representatives  of  the  Eskinni  upon  lln^  Asiatic  side 
of  Uerinji  Strait,  the  following  remarks  are  reproduced  from  the  memo- 
randa coiicerninfr  "the  Arctic  lOskimos  in  Alaska  and  Siberia,"  by 
•lolin  \V.  Kelly,'  interpreter,  who  says  of  Ihi^  "Siberian  lOskimos:" 

Tlicri'  .aro  Hettli'iiipiits  of  K»l<iniii8  at  Capo  Trliaplin  (Indian  Point),  Plover  Hay, 
ami  I'jaHt  Cape.  Mow  lon;^  tliey  have  Iie(Mi  tliern  and  how  iniirli  of  the  eonntry  they 
Iiavr  occnjiied  i-an  only  be  con  jntnred.  'I'lioHe  oc  cniiyiiiK  ^'.  l.awrenro  iHlatid,  Ca|)0 
'I'cliaplin,  an<1  jmrt  of  the  Hhores  oC  Plover  Hay,  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  oppoRJto 
St.  Lawrence  iKlaiid,  H)ieak  a  ilialcit  nearer  like  that  of  I'oint  Harrow  or  the  M.ac- 
kenzio  River  than  the  dialects  of  the  ItioniedoH  or  Kotzeline  Sound,  'i'liat  the 
l".»kiinoa  of  Asi.i  liavo  lioen  there  a  fcreat  many  years  is  a  certainty.  The  DeorMicn 
p<'o|)]e,  whose  ])rincipal  support  is  domestiratcd  reindeer,  have  };radiially  crowded 
out  the  Kskinio  or  I'ishrnen,  and  have  almost  ah8orl)ed  them  hy  assiinil.Ttion.  Tlioy 
wear  no  lalireta,  and  in  dress  and  tattooinf;  are  the  same  as  the  Deerinen.  Tliiit 
they  liavo  lived  in  underf;ronnd  houses  is  ahnndantly  proved  hy  the  ruins  at  Capo 
Tcliaidin  of  old  lints  wliich  have  Iicen  framed  witli  the  whole  jaws  of  wh.iles.  Now 
they  live  in  lints  ahovo  ground,  covered  with  walrus  liides.  They  are  hnilt  in  the 
R.iine  manner  as  those  of  the  llcennon,  who  use  a  coverin;^  of  reindet^r  rohes.  From 
the  Deermen  they  have  also  learneil  to  cremate  their  dead,  instead  of  scattorinf;  the 
hodies  over  the  ))hiin,  according;  to  the  custom  of  the  American  KsUimos.  Like  the 
American  I'.sUimos,  they  deposit  tlie  jiersonal  iimperty  of  the  deceased  at  his  prave. 
If  he  was  a  (;ieat  hunter,  they  also  erect  a  monnmi'nt  of  reindeer  antlers  over  hie 


I  (Quoted  from  \V.  II.  Dall,  "Alnska  and  Its  Rosonrces."     Roston.     1870,  p.  .376. 

"-  Id.  in,  p.  :\H0. 

'I'liblished  in  the  Bureau  of  Gdaoation  Circular  of  luformation  No.  2, 1890,  p.  8,  1). 
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grave.     At  Kant  Cape,  Siberia,  there  i«  a  trace  of  the  Arctic  EekimoB,  l.ut  .li.TorinR 
from  their  nearest  noighbors,  the  Dionieilo  people. 

In  the  vicinity  of  iLt  Cape  there  are  a  few  ruins  of  undergronn.l  houses,  and  a 
few  K  kimo  wonls  are  still  use.l  hy  the  people.  Twenty  miles  westwar.l  rom  <  a,^ 
TcLplin  is  riover  Hay,  where  both  the  Eskimo  an.l  Deermen  language  is  spoken, 
but  the  Eskimo  is  on  a  rapid  decline. 

SUnTRIBES  OR  SETTLEMENTS. 
The  Eskimo  of  littoral  Alaska  are  divided  into  a  considerable  mun- 
ber  of  geoRraphic  divisioT.s,  i...,,nlarly  designated  as  tribes,  and  are 
here  brfeHy  e.mn.erated  chiefly  according  U>  W.  H.  Dall's  arrangement, 
his  orthography  being  generally  maintained.  •„„„,.„„*« 

The  accompanying  n,ap  of  Alaskan  and  As.at.c  coasts  -  1  serve  to 
further  aid  in  locating  the  points  occupied  by  the  various  native  settle- 
ments  below  enumerated.     T'late  1. 

The  Aleutians,  properly  so  called,  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  the 
Atkans  and  Unalashkans.  The  former  belong  to  the  westivrn  part  ot 
the  archipelago,  and  the  latter  were  originally  confined  to  the  eastern 
nortion  The  original  name  of  these  people  signified,  a<-<u>rding  to 
Humboldt,  "People  of  the  East,"  and  they  have  been  regarded  as 
having  originally  come  from  the  continent,  a  reference  to  which  theory 

will  be  made  further  on.  ^  ^   i,     i      • 

The  Ugalakmut  [  =  Aigaluxamiutl>  is  the  southernmost  tribe,  begin- 
ning nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Kivor  and  exten.l  westward  to 
lev  Bav  Some  of  the  eastern  bands  have  become  mixed  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Thlinkit.  "The  Chugr<chmuts  occupy  the  shores 
and  islands  of  Chug4ch  Gulf,  and  the  southwest  coasts  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Kenai."  They  are  few  in  number,  compared  with  the  large 
extent  of  country  they  occupy. 

The  Kaniagmuts  occupy  the  island  of  Kadiak  and  the  greater  por- 
tion  of  the  peninsula  of  AliAska.  This  is  probably  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  Eskimo  tribes.    They  extend  from  LliAmna  Lake  to  ISQo  west 

^"  The  Ogiemuts  occupy  the  Aliiiska  peninsula  along  the  northern  coast, 
from  ir.Oo  west  longitude  to  the  head  of  lirist^l  Bay,  and  along  the 
north  shore  of  that  bay  to  Point  r:tolin. 

The  Kiat.W,amiut  inhabit  the  coast  from  near  the  mouth  of  Nushcrgak 
River  westward  to  Cape  Newenham.  They  are  the  Nushergag.nuts  of 
Dall  who  remarks  of  them  as  particularly  excelling  in  carving  ivory, 
and  that  most  of  their  weapons  and  tools  are  made  of  this  material. 

The  Kuskw6gmuts  "inhabit  both  shores  of  Kuskoquim  Bay,  and 
some  little  distance  up  that  river."  .    ,     ^  ,     .     r^„„ 

The  Agulmuts  extend  "from  near  Oape  Av6nofr  nearly  to  Capo 
BomAnzoff.    There  are  also  a  number  of  settlemeuts  of  the  same  tnbe 

on  the  island  of  Nfinivak." 

i^IlTordR,  or  remarks,  within  b^kcts  are  added  by  the  present  writer. 
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Tlio  M;ifTOTimt.s  "inhabit  tlto  vifiiiitydf  Cjiiie  RoitiMnzofV,  and  rcacli 
iioarly  to  the  iiioutli  of  iiio  Yukon.  Tlicy  i  ('S(Miil)i('  their  soutiicni 
ii('i;:libors  nioif  tlian  tiioy  do  fliose  to  tlic  nortli  of  tiuMn.  Tbe  women 
wtMi-  labri'ts.     Tiic  name  Mji^'cniut  si;;iiilies  '  Mink  people.' " 

Tlie  Kko^Mnnts  "  inhabit  tlie  Yukon  delta  from  Kipniiik  to  PavStoIik, 
and  ascend  I  lie  river  as  far  as  IVIanki,  soiiie  distance  above  tlic  mission- 
Tiiosewlioinliabit  tlie  Kwikiipak  slou}:li  eall  tiiomselves  Kwikhpaginut, 
a  name  sometinios  applied  to  the  whole  tribe.''  A  jieciiliarily  "  in  many 
of  tiiem  is  tlie  extreme  liaiiiness  of  tlieir  persons.  Many  of  tiiem  have 
very  stronj,'  black  bearils  and  hairy  Imdics." 

The  llnaliginiits,  or  Unalcct,  "occupy  the  coast  from  Pastolik  to 
Shaktdlik."     They  have  also  been  designated  as  the  Azianmnt. 

TIk'  Malilemnis  "  occujiy  the  coast  of  Norton  Sound  and  I'.ay  north 
of  ShakioliU  and  the  neck  of  the  Kiividk  Peninsula  to  Selawik  Lake. 
Their  most  eastern  villajio  is  Attenmnt,  and  their  western  boundary 
the  river  which  flows  northward  into  Sjiavarielf  Bay,  Kol/.ebne  Hound." 

The  Kavi:it;mints  occupy  the  Kaviak  Peninsula  and  Sledge  or  Aziak 
Island.  "  Many  of  them  i)as8  the  winter  in  the  southern  i)art  of  Nor- 
ton Sound,  antl  there  is  a  large  Kaviak  village  at  Unalakbk.  •  •  * 
Their  principal  villaf^es  are  Ndoknint,  at  Port  Clarence,  and  Knik- 
Tafjniut,  on  (iolofnma  Hay." 

The  portrait  of  a  Kaviafjnuut  man,  aged  3.5  years,  is  given  in  ])late  2. 
lie  is  a  vei-y  intelligent  native,  and  is  a  clever  artisan.  Another  tyjie 
<if  the  same  tribi'  is  shown  in  the  person  of  Snku'iit,  age<l  L'.">  years, 
liom  the  same  locality,  jilato  'i.  An  interesting  illustration  of  a  girl 
aged  17  years  is  presented  in  jilatel.  She  lias  a  lemarkably  clear  skin, 
))ink  cheeks,  and  bears  upon  h«!r  chin  the  usual  iiattern  of  tattooed 
lines,  extending  downward  from  the  mouth. 

Ill  plat(^  .">  is  reproduced  the  ])ortrait  of  an  iidiabitant  of  the  village 
of  Xnwhk,  at  Point  Harrow.  The  featnrt^s  are  very  much  less  jileasing 
than  t  hose  shown  in  the  iireceding  figures.  Plate  G  represents  a,  young 
man  from  the  village  of  Utkiavwifi.' 

The  Oke  ogmnts  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  preceding,  but  the 
name  is  api)lied  "bythelnnuit  to  the  small  and  energetic  tribe  who 
inhabit  the  islands  by  Bering  Strait.  They  carry  on  the  trade  between 
the  two  ccmtinents,  and  visit  the  island  of  St.  .Michael  every  year  for 
the  )>urpose.  1  have  also  heard  the  same  name  ajiplied  to  the  iidiab- 
itantsof  St.  Lawrence  Island.'' 

The  Eskimo  of  the  Point  P.arrow  region  aio  located,  according  to  Mr. 
Mni'doch.^in  the  villages  of  Nuwnk  and  I'lkiavwin.  Nuwfik  signifies 
"(he  Point,"  and  is  a  slightly  elevated  knoll  at  the  extremity  of  I'oint 
Barrow,  in  latitude  71°  23'  north,  longitude  150°  17'  west.  Utkiavwin 
HignifiCH  "the  (jlill's,"  is  11  uules  west  from  Nuwnk,  at  Cape  Smyth, 
and  is  also  a  high  ridge.    The  nearest  neighbors  to  tlie  east  are  those 


•  These  two  portraits  are  reproduced  from  the  Ninth  Annaal  Rex>ort  of  the  Borean 

of  f.tlinoloKy  for  1887-88,  1892,  figs.  1  and  4. 
^  Idem,  1).  26. 
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at  Heracliel  Island,  or  Demarcation  Point,  and  on  the  west  at  a  small 
villapc  between  Point  Belcher  and  Wainriplit  Inlet.  The  natives  of 
these  villages  are  so  closely  connected,  says  Mr.  iMurdocli,  "tiiat  they 
are  soinctimea  spoken  of  collectivclyasSldarunniiuni''  (  =  8idarunmiat). 
"At  a  distance  up  the  river,  which  Hows  into  Wainrifiht  Inlet,  live  the 
Knnmiun,  'the  people  who  live  on  the  river.'  These  appear  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  first  village  below  Waiiiright  Inlet,  which  is 
named  Kilauwitawin."  ' 

The  i)eople  at  Point  Hope,  according  to  Mr.  Murdoch,  are  known  as 
the  Tlkera'nmiun,  ''inhabitants  of  the  forefinger  (Point  TTope)." 

The  natives  along  tlie  coast  east  of  Point  Barrow  to  and  beyond  the 
Mackenzie  are  often  spoken  of  by  the  Hudson  Bay  traders  as  the  Mac- 
kenzie IJiver  Eskimo.  They  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  described 
by  Father  Petitot  as  the  Tapeo/jmeut  [=Ta,|eo;nieiit]  division  of  the 
Tchiglit,  and  are  termed  by  Murdoch  the  Kupfinmiun,  and  inhabit  the 
permanent  \  illages  at  the  "  western  moutii  of  the  IMackeiizie,  at  Sliingle 
Point  and  Point  Sabine,  with  an  (mtlying  village,  supjiosed  to  be 
deserted,  at  Point  Kay."  Still  another  tribe  is  located  at  Anderson 
River  and  Gape  Batliurst,  not  considered  by  I'etitot  as  the  above 
named,  as  he  applies  the  name  K/jagmalit.  Sir  John  Kichardson,  the 
first  to  meet  with  them  [181i0],  calls  them  "  Kette-garrce-oot." ' 

POPULATION. 

With  reference  to  the  jjopulatioii  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  st>veral  divi- 
sions, only  a|iproxiniate  figures  can  be  given.  The  Greenland  group, 
consisting  of  seventeen  villages  on  the  east  coast,  are  stated  by  Holm, 
in  1884—8."),  to  number  about  550,  while  on  the  west  coast  the  "mission 
Eskimo"  numbered  10,122  in  188r>,  and  the  northern  Greenland  Eskimo, 
or  Arctic  Highlanders  of  Eoss,  number  about  200. 

Doctor  Boas  estimates  the  "Central  or  Bafllu  Land  Eskimo"  at 
about  1,100. 

The  natives  along  the  coast  in  Labrador  are  stated  by  Kink,  Packard, 
^  and  others,  to  number  about  2,000  souls.' 

The  Alaskan  Eskimo,  comprising  those  of  the  mainland,  as  well  as 
the  few  (40?)  upon  Little  Diomede  Island,  together  witii  those  on  St. 
Lawrence  Island  and  the  Aleutian  Islanders,  are  estimated  liy  Dall 
and  others  at  about  20,000.' 

This,  exce]iting  the  Siberian  tribe,  makes  a  total  of  abont  34,000 
Eskimo.  Wliat  the  former  po])nlation,  before  the  introiluction  of  liiinor 
and  social  vices,  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  It  is 
stated  liy  one  author  (Dall)  that  the  Aleutians  formerly  were  estimated 
at  20,000,  but  recently  numbered  only  1,500,  which  figure  has  also  been 
given  by  others,  though  according  to  a  still  later  estimate  these 
islanders  were  put  down  at  2,200. 


'  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bnroan  of  Ethnology  for  1887-«8, 1892,  pp.  43,  44. 
'Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  the 
years  1825, 1826,  and  1827.     London,  1828,  p.  20."?. 
» Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bnrean  of  Ethnology  for  1884-85, 1888,  p.  426. 
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EAULY   EXPLORATIONS. 

I'or  icasoiis  wliicli  will  liiToaftpr  Ix^cdino  evident,  it  is  necessary  to 
reler  hiielly  to  tlie  several  explorations  made  to  eastern  Siberia,  and 
later  to  the  American  mainland.  In  the  rollowiiig  historical  references 
I  nse  freely  Mr.  Dall's  remarks,  i)ublislied  in  his  work,  "Alaska  and 
its  Itesonrces,"'  of  which  note  has  before  been  made. 

In  tiio  year  Kilt!,  tiie  Kussians,  nnder  Jsai  Ignatief,  i>nshed  their 
explorations  to  tlio  east  of  the  Kolyma  Uiver,  the  month  of  wliieli  is  at 
about  latitude  C.iC^  .'!()'  north  ami  lon-^itude  HH'^  30'  east,  and  obtained 
by  barter  from  some  (Jhukclie  si)ecimcns  of  walrns  ivory.  In  the  follow- 
in;,' .\car,  li'«l7,  four  small  vessels  sailed  eastward  of  Kolyma,  the  party 
bcin^'  under  the  command  of  a  Cossack,  inimcd  Simeon  Deshnelf.  The 
<ibject  of  tiiis  e\])cdition  was  to  reach  the  Anadyr  Uiver,  of  which  vague 
reports  had  been  received.  Other  explorers  followed,  but  it  was  not 
until  K'lH  that  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia  was  passed  and  Bering  Sea 
entcre<l. 

^'aril)ns  explorers  continued,  from  year  to  year,  to  visit  dilferent  ]>or- 
tions  of  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  but  it  was  not  until  ;711  that  a  Cos- 
sack, named  Peter  Ilinnsen  Pojiotf,  arrived  at  East  Cape  with  the 
intention  of  I'ollecting  tribute  from  the  Chukche.  Tiie  visit  ])roved 
fruitless,  but  PopotV  retiwned  with  an  ac(;i)unt  of  the  Uiomcde  Island- 
ers and  the  Chukche  account  of  a  continent  which  lay  to  the  east  and 
beyoiul  these  islands. 

On  ac(M>unt  of  the  interest  manifested  in  these  discoveries,  scientific 
men  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  attention  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
instructions  for  an  expedition  were  delivered  to  Admiral  Apraxin.  A 
few  days  later  the  Emperor  died,  but  the  ICmpress,  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
Avishes  of  the  deceased  monarch,  ordered  the  execution  of  the  instruc- 
tions, and  CM])tain  Vitus  Bering  was  nominated  to  command  the  ex])0- 
dition.  Although  the  original  plan  was  fornuilated  in  1725,  it  was  not 
until  1727  that  Hering  and  his  companions  left  St.  Petersburg.  Ue 
sailed  past  what  is  now  known  as  St.  Lawren(;e  Island,  through  Bering 
Strait,  and,  thus  i)ri>ving  the  separation  of  Asia  and  America,  returned 
to  the  Kamchatka  Piveron  tiie  2(»th  of  Se|itember  without  having  seen 
either  the  l>ionieile  Islands  or  the  American  Coast.  He  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  17;?(),  but  again  went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and 
landed  on  P.ering  Island,  where  he  died  December  8,  1741. 

In  tlio  meantime  various  other  navigators  and  explorers  had  been 
making  considerable  progress  in  exploring  the  shores  of  Kamchatka 
and  approaching  the  American  <3oast.  In  17.'U  Pavlutski  reached  Ca.]ie 
Scrd/(^  Kanian,  in  tin*  hope  of  securing  from  tlio  Chukche  some  tribute. 
This  resultc<l  in  lailure,  and  in  the  interim  GwosdelT  sailed  to  the 
Chukche  Coast;  a  gale  drove  him  eastward,  "where  they  found  an 
island,  and  beyond  it  the  shores  of  the  continent  of  America.  They  met 
a  native  in  a  Kyak,  and  sailed  two  days  along  the  coast  without  being 
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able  to  land.  A  storm  came  up  and  they  returned  to  Kamchatka. 
Tliis  completed  the  exploration  of  Boring  Strait,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  DC'shnet!"  and  his  coinpiinions.''' 

It  was  not  until  July,  1741,  that  Chirikoft'  arrived  oil  the  American 
Coast,  near  Cross  Sound.  Boats  were  sent  there  upon  two  occasions, 
and  several  days  later  two  canoes,  filled  with  natives,  came  near  the 
ship,  but  immediately  fled  to  tlie  shore.  Various  islands  were  seen  by 
Chirikoff  on  his  return  to  Kiimcluitka.  During  this  visit  21  men  wore 
lost,  de  la  Croyere,  the  naturalist,  dying  of  scurvy. 

Bering  saw  land  on  July  2,  and  anchored  near  an  island  two  days 
later. 

Emilian  Biissofl"  discovered  the  island  of  Attn,  the  westernmost  of 
the  Aleutian  group,  in  174.5.  GlotloflF  discovered  the  island  of  Kadiak, 
or  Kaniag  as  it  was  designated  by  some  of  the  natives,  in  July,  1763. 
These  islanders  were  less  disposed  to  friendliness  and  gave  frequent 
evidences  of  hostility. 

About  17G4  Lieutenant  Lynd  was  put  in  command  of  an  expedition 
which  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Empress  (Catherine. 
He  did  not  leave  Kamchatka  until  1707,  sailing  from  Ochotsk  toward 
Bering  Strait,  passing  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lawrence  islands,  saw 
Uiomede  Island,  and  finally  landed  on  the  American  Coast  south  of 
Cape  Priuce  of  Wales.  I'urtlier  explorations  of  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska  was  made  by  Krenitzin  in  1768. 

Cook  entered  Bering  Strait  in  August,  1778,  and,  on  his  return.from 
a  voyage  northward,  explored  Norton  Sound  and  Bay.  On  October  3 
he  again  touched  at  Unalashka,  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
he  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1779. 

As  early  as  178S,  Mares  and  Douglas,  supercargoes,  sailed  from 
Macas  to  Nootka  and  to  Cooks  Inlet.  The  Spanish  claimed  the  right 
to  sail  the  Pacific  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

In  1791  Billings  and  Sarychefi"  visited  Unalashka,  St.  Paul,  St.  Law- 
rence, Aziak,  and  the  Diomedes;  also  touched  on  the  American  Coast 
near  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  then  anchored  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay 
on  the  Asiatic  side. 

In  1793  tlie  Empress  of  Russia  issued  an  ukase  authorizing  tiie 
introduction  of  missionaries  into  the  Ameri(;an  colonies,  and  to  the 
works  of  these  patient  laborers  we  are  indebted  for  many  interesting 
and  valuable  facts  respecting  the  liistory  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  that  time.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  although  their  accounts 
often  appear  unusually  concise  and  comprehensive,  the  practice  of 
engraving  upon  ivory  and  bone,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked, or  more  likely  may  not  have  been  in  vogue  auiong  them.  This 
subject,  however,  will  be  further  treated  elsewhere. 

The  natives  of  Point  Barrow  are  said  never  to  have  seen  a  white 
man  until  the  year  1826,  when  the  barge  of  the  lilosnom,  under  Captain 


>DalI.     "Alaska  and  its  inhabitants,"  p.  299. 
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J!fccln  y.  visihil  tlipir  ronst.  Tlioy  liatl,  liowcver,  recoivcd  from  sontli- 
cni  iK!i;:lib()rs  articles  of  lOuroiioaii  maiiufactiiro  introduced  hy  tlio 
l{iissiaiis.  sueli  as  tobacco,  copper,  and  otlier  articles,  some  of  which 
were  oMained.  aecordinfr  to  ]\rurdoeirs  statement,'  by  way  of  the 
Diiiiiiede  Islands  and  Siberia. 

Visits  by  other  navifjalors  were  made  at  lonjr  intervals,  aTid  it  was 
not  till  1S.V1  that  tlic  lirst  wlialinf;  vessel  came  to  the  Point. 

Altlion>rli  the  Point  Tiarrow  natives  are  jjrovided  with  tirearms,  they 
wonhl  be  unal)le,  by  means  of  tliese  alone,  to  obtain  any  seals,  "as 
their  own  apidiMiices  for  sealinjj  are  niueh  better  than  any  civilized  con- 
trivances.''' :\lr.  Alurdoeli,  whom  I  have  here  quoted,  states  furthermore 
tliat  "all  are  now  rich  in  iron,  civilized  tools,  canvas  and  wreck  wood, 
and  in  this  rcspc'ct  their  condition  is  improved."  Nevertheless,  in  so  far 
as  the  ;,naphic  art  is  concerned,  they  ai)pear  to  be  considerably  behind 
the  natives  of  I'.ristnl  Pay  and  Norton  Sound. 

The  eminent  Danish  anti(iuarian.  Doctor  Henry  Itiuk,^  in  his  remarks 
on  the  i)robablc  origin  of  the  l'>skimo,  speaks  of  tlieir  former  location 
in  (xrecnland  as  follows: 

Acronlin^  ti>  tlic  sa;,'.i«  of  tho  Icelnii<lers,  tliov  wen-  already  mot  witli  »n  tho  cast 
coaRt  of  (iicenlaiul  aliout  tlie  year  lOIK),  and  almoNt  at.  tliO  Name  tiiiio  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  American  continent,  lictween  tho  years  1(^10  and  IHOO,  tliey  do  not  seem  to 
have  ocenpicd  tho  land  sontli  of  (i5°  north  latitnde,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
where  the  Scandinavian  colonies  were  then  situated.  I!iit  the  Cidonists  seem  to 
have  Iii'on  awaro  of  their  existence  in  higher  latitndcs  and  to  have  livi'd  in  fear  of 
an  nttaik  hy  them,  since,  in  the  year  12(ifi,  an  expedition  was  sent  ont  for  tho  pnr 
pose  of  explorini;  the  abodes  of  tlin  SkrielinKs,  as  tliey  were  called  hy  the  colonists. 
In  i;i7!l  the  nortliernniost  settlement  was  nttackcd  hy  tliem,  oifiliteen  men  Ijoing 
killed  and  two  lioys  carried  olf  ,is  prisoners.  Ahontthe  year  1 1.^)0  the  last  acconnts 
were  rer-eived  from  the  colonies,  and  the  w.ay  to  Greenlaiul  was  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  northern  ( onntry. 

Doctor  lliiik  says  that  the  Eskimos  of  southern  (irecnland  present 
features  iiulicatiiiK  "mixed  descent  from  Sciindinavitins  ami  Pskimo," 
the  former,  howcvfr,  not  havinj^  left  tiny  sij;n  of  iiilluenco  of  their  cul- 
ture or  nationality  upon  the  present  natives. 

Tn  1."iS.")  Greenland  was  discovered  anew,  by  John  Davis,  who  found 
it  inhabited  exclusively  by  Eskimo. 

In  the  work  before  cited,'  Doctor  Ilenry  Pink  remarks: 

Kecent  investigations  liavo  revealed  dilfercnces  between  tho  Kskimo  tribes  wliicli 
indicate  that,  after  haviug  taken  their  tirst  st<'p  to  beinj;  an  exclnsively  maritime 
people,  they  have  still  dnrin;;  their  migrations  lici'n  snlijected  to  further  develop- 
ment in  the  same  direction,  aiming  at  adapting  them  especially  for  the  Arctic  coasts 
as  their  ]iro]>cr  homo.  Tho  tlirther  wo  go  back  towanl  their  siijiposcd  original 
country,  tho  more  of  what  may  bo  considered  their  original  habits  we  lind  still  pre- 
served. In  tho  general  history  of  cnltn^(^  these  variations  ninst  certainly  appear 
trifling,  l)jit  still  1  lioliove  that  a  closer  examination  of  them  will  throw  light  on  tho 
qnestion  liow  the  most  desolate  and  deterring  regions  of  the  globe  could  benome 


'Ninth  Annual  IJeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Klhnology  for  1887-88,  1802,  p. 63. 
'The  Kskimo  Tribes.     Copenhagen  and  London.     1887. 
'Idem,  pp.  3-5. 
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peopled.  The  solution  of  this  prolilom  is  fnoilitntc<l  by  the  fuct  tbnt  tho  whole 
Enkiino  nation  has  been  less  exposed  to  thiit  contact  with  other  peoples  which  else- 
where renders  snch  investigations  more  complicated.  These  v.Trintions  are  among 
tho  Eskimo  more  exclusively  due  to  natural  inlluonccs  to  which  tho  wanderers  were 
exposed  during  their  ttruggle  lor  existence,  and  which  partly  gave  rise  to  new  inven- 
tions, partly  leil  only  to  the  abolishment  of  Cornier  habits.  In  some  instances  also 
these  external  inlluences  evidently  occasioned  decay  where  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  counecti(m  with  tho  isolation  and  the  fewness  of  inhabitants  almost 
exceeded  tho  bounds  of  human  endurance. 

Doctor  Kink  endeavors  to  show  from  this  point  of  view  "tho  peculiar- 
ities of  the  tribes  in  the  difTerent  domains  of  culture  agree  with  the 
supposition  that  the  original  Eskimo  inhabited  the  interior  of  Alaska; 
that  apart  from  the  true  Eskimo  a  side  branch  of  them  in  the  farthest 
remote  period  peopled  the  Aleutian  Islands,  whereas  people  of  the 
principal  race  later  settled  at  the  river  mouths,  spreading  north- 
ward along  Bering  Strait  and,  hiving  off  some  colonies  to  tho  opposite 
shore,  i)roceeded  around  Point  Barrow  to  the  east,  the  Mackenzie  River, 
over  the  central  regions  or  Arctic  Archipelago,  and  finally  to  Labrador 
and  Greenland.  This  dispersion  may  have  taken  thousands  of  years; 
they  can  oidy  have  ])rnceeded  in  small  bands,  very  much  as  still  tliey 
are  used  to  move  about  during  certain  seasons.  Their  only  way  of 
procuring  subsistence  in  the  vast  deserts  they  passed  over,  cxcluderl 
the  possibility  of  national  migrations  on  a  larger  scale.  While  in  this 
way  they  contiiuied  to  discover  new  countries,  some  families  were 
induced  to  go  fartlier;  others  remained  and  finally  gave  rise  to  the 
present  scattered  settlements.  But,  in  proposing  this  hypothesis,  I  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  course  that  Alaska  as  the  original  home  of  the 
Eskimo  is  tiot  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  absolutely  excluding 
adjacent  parts  of  the  contiiu;nt  toward  the  east.  But  as  to  the  other 
theory,  that  the  Eskimo  should  have  emigrated  from  Asia  by  way  of 
Bering  Strait  and  found  the  Indian  territory  already  occupied  by  the 
same  natives  as  now,  this  objection  must  be  separately  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  facts  bearing  in  favor  of  the  former." 

SHELL   HEAPS   IN   THE    ALEITTI  AN   ISLANDS. 

The  only  important  researches  regarding  prehistoric  remains  in 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  those  of  Mr.  Dall.'  He  remarks 
that  the  "shell  heaps  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  islands  of  tlie 
Aleutian  group.  Tliey  are  most  abuiulant  and  extensive  in  the 
islands  east  of  Unalashka.  and  on  the  few  islands  from  Amchitka  east- 
ward, which  are  less  high  and  rugged  than  the  others,  or  on  those 
where  the  greater  amount  of  level  land  is  to  be  found.  The  two  neces 
saries  for  a  settlement  appear  to  have  been  a  stream  of  water  or  a 
spring,  and  a  place  where  oanoes  could  land  with  safety  in  rough 

'On  succession  in  the  shell  heaps  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  ContribntionB  to  North 
American  Ethnology,  I,  1877,  p.  43. 
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w.Mthor      Wl.oro  tl.ese  are  botl.  wantiug,  shell  heaps  are  never  found, 
and  rarely  wIkmi  citlR-r  is  absi-nt.'" 

IVo.u  car,.t,.l  ..xa.ninatioMs  nwulo  by  Jfr.  Dall,  bo  deems  it  proba- 
hU'  that  th..  Kslan.ls  "  were  popuh.t.Ml  at  a  very  distant  porio.l :  that  the 
l.op.iIalion  entered  the  chain  Iron.  tli(>  eastwar.l;  tliat  they  were  when 
hrst  s,.(tl,.d  „n  the  islands,  i„  m  very  ditlerent  condition  Iron,  that  in 
whi.  h  they  weio  found  by  the  lirst  civilized  travelers,"  etc  It  is 
furtl.e.  more  sufrjrested  by  this  writer  that  there  was  a  later  wave  of 
po|.„lation;  thai  the  former  ].c„p!e  "were  mo.e  similar  to  the  lowest 
grades  of  |,„n„t  (s<..caiie.l  Eskimo)  than  to  tli.'  Aleuts  of  the  historic 
peno<l.'  and  that  the  stratification  of  the  shell  heaps  shows  a  tolerably 
unitorm  division  into  three  stages,  .•haracteri/e.l  bv  the  food  which 
forni.Ml  tiM-n  staple  of  subsistence  and  by  the  weapons  for  obtaining 
as  well  as  the  utensils  for  preparing  the  food. 
Till'  stages  are — 

i.    Ihe  littoral  j.eriod,  represented  by  the  Echinus  layer. 
II.  The  lishing  ].eiiod,  represented  by  the  Fishbone  layer. 
III.  The  hnntii..;  period,  represented  by  the  Mammalian  layer. 
In  concluding  his  impressions  respecting  the  shell  heaps,  the  author 
con.'lu.Ies  by  saying  "that  those  strata  correspond  approximately  to 
actual  stages  in  the  deveh.pmentof  the  population  which  formed  them 
so  that  their  contents  may  approxin.ately,  within  limits,  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  condition  of  that  population  at  the  times  when  the 
respective  strata  were  being  deposited."' 

PREHISTf.Bin    AKT. 

With  reference  to  .specimens  of  art  or  ornament,  iMr.  Dall '  remarks: 

Thr  oNpresHi,,,,  of  M-sthetic  feeling,  as  i...licate.l  by  attoinpts  at  ornaui...itation  of 
i.tens,l«  „r  wapons  „r  by  the.  fibricatioi.  of  articlen  whirl,  s.tvc  only  for  purposes 
of  aclorniiiont,  ih  remarkably  absent  in  the  contents  of  the  hIioII  heaps.  As  a  whole 
this  I.elinR  became  developed  only  at  the  period  directly  anterior  to  the  historic 
period.  It  was  .loiibtless  oxhibit.d  in  nnmerons  ways,  of  which  no  preservation 
was  p..sHil)le,  so  thaj  the  early  record,  evi-n  for  a  considerable  jioriod,  wonid  be  very 
incomi)lcte.  We  know  that  fjroat  t.aste  and  .lelieafe  handiwork  were  expended  oil 
articles  of  clothing  an.l  ijianiifaetiires  of  frrass  (iber.  which  would  be  ciitirelv 
destroyed  in  the  shell  heaps,  and  of  which  only  fraf;nienlarv  ri'inains  have  been 
preserved  on  the  miimmied  fonn.l  in  the  latest  jirebistoric  burial  caves  and  rock 
shelters.     •     ■     •• 

There  are  some  articles  used  on  the  kyak  which  are  usually  made  of  bone,  and 
often  preserved  in  the  upper  mammalian  stratum,  and  up.m  which  some  attempts  at 
ornamentation  wore  bestowed.  These  are  little  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  in  seneral 
shape  resembliuR  a  kneeliiiK  fiKure,  with  one  or  two  holes,  thron^h  which  cords  are 
liassiMl.  ■  •  •  The  latter  were  in  some  cases  carved  to  rejjrcsent  fiKiires  of  ani- 
mals. Another  species  of  ornamentation  is  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  the  Hat  thin 
strips  ol  bone  which  were  fastened  to  the  wooden  visor  worn  in  hiiutin({.  These 
were  frc.|ucn(ly  ornamonted  with  typically  Inniiit  patterns  of  parallel  linos,  dots, 
ooncentrie  circles.^ith  zlKzaj;  inarkinK*  between  them  and  radiating  lines.     All 

'On  sncccssion  Intbo  shell  heaps  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  Contributions  to  North 
Americon  Kthnology,  I,  1877,  p.  43. 
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these  were  in  black,  on  the  white  basis  of  the  bone  or  ivory.  "  *  '  Tbo  mark- 
ings can  Boldom  be  accnratoly  describtMl  as  marks  of  ownership.  I  have  never  seen 
any  definite  mark  or  ornament  of  this  nature  amon;;  the  Aleuts  or  Western  Innuits. 
They  readily  recognize  their  own  utensils  or  weapons  without  any  snch  aid,  and  I 
believe  the  theory  of  "  marks  of  ownership,"  "batons  of  command,"  and  such  like, 
has  been  stretched  far  beyond  the  point  of  cnduranefr  or  accuracy,  at  least  among 
writers  on  the  Innnit.  Drawings,  engravings  on  bone  or  wood,  and  pictures  of  any 
kind,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  all  subsequent  to  the  period  covered  by  the 
Bliell  heap  de])osit.  They  are  invariably  ([uite  modern,  though  the  taste  for  them 
is  now  widely  spread  among  the  Innuit,  especially  those  of  the  regions  where  Ivory 
is  readily  procured.  The  coloration  of  wooden  articles  with  native  jiigments  is  of 
ancient  origin,  but  all  the  more  elaborate  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
have  ni.arks  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 


ESKIMO   AND   CAVK   MEN   OF   rUANCE. 

In  his  "Alaska  aiul  its  Resources,"  Mr.  Dall  present.s  several  illus- 
trations of  drawiiijjs  on  bone,  very  ordinary  specimens  and  limited 
to  poorly  executed  figures  of  men  hunting.  These  are  given  merely 
to  indicate  to  the  reader  the  general  appearance  of  the  etching  of  the 
Eskimo.  It  is  related  in  this  connection,  however,  that  these  drawings 
are  analogous  to  those  discovered  in  France  in  the  caves  of  Dordogne. 
The  numerous  specimens  of  prehistoric  art,  both  incised  and  carved, 
which  have  been  given  by  Messrs.  Lartet  and  (/hristy  in  their  work 
entitled  Reliqui:i^  AtjuitaniciP,'  are  familiar  to  most  arc^hjeologists,  so 
that  no  reprodu(!tion  of  j)lates  or  illustrations  is  deemed  necessary  in 
the  j)resent  instance. 

Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,^  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  antiquity 
of  man  in  Europe,  remarks  at  length  u])on  the  ])Ossible  and  in  fa(!t 
probable  identification  between  the  cave  men  and  the  Eskimo.  In  his 
conclusions  upon  comparisons  between  the  respective  arts,  forms  of 
weapons,  apparently  similar  modes  of  living,  etc.,  he  says: 

On  passing  in  review  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  the  savage  tribes  known  to 
modern  ethnology,  there  is  only  one  people  with  whom  the  cave  men  are  iutimatily 
connected  in  their  manners  and  customs,  in  their  art,  and  in  tlieir  implements  and 
weapons.  The  Esliimo  raiige  at  the  present  time  from  Greenland  on  tbo  east  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  as  far  to  tlio  west  as  the  Straits  of  Bering,  inb.iliiting  a 
narrow  littoral  strip  of  country,  anil  living  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling.  The 
most  astonishing  bond  of  uijiou  between  the  cove  men  and  the  Kskinio  is  the  art  of 
representing  aninmls.  .Just  as  the  former  engraved  bisons,  horses,  maiiinioths,  and 
other  creatures  familiar  to  them,  so  do  the  latter  represent  tln^  animals  upon  which 
they  depend  for  food.  On  the  implements  of  the  one  you  see  the  liuntiiigof  the  urns 
anil  the  horse  depicted  in  the  same  way  as  the  killing  of  tlio  reindeer  and  walrus  on 
the  implements  of  the  other.  •  •  •  All  these  points  of  connection  between  the 
cavemen  and  the  Eskimo  can,  in  my  opinion,  bo  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  race.  To  the  objection  that  savage  tribes  living  under 
the  same  conditions  might  independently  invent  the  same  implements,  and  that 
therefore  the  correspondence  in  the  iiuestion  docs  not  necessarily  imply  a  tinity  of 
race,  the  answer  may  be  made  that  there  are  no  savage  tribes  known  which  use  the 
same  Bet  of  implements  without  being  connected  by  blood.     The  ruder  and  more 


•  London,  1876,  pp.  204.    PI.  87.    Three  maps  and  132  woodcots. 
•"Early  Man  in  Britain,"  1880,  p. 233. 
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cniiiinoii  iiistriinunts.  siicli  as  flakes,  .ind  in  ,i  lessor  <lo(;rro  scra])er8,  arc  of  little  value 
in  classiliciitii>n;  Init  nliere  .1  Trhole  set  aproes,  intended  for  varions  nso,  and  some  of 
tbeiM  risinj^aliove  the  most  common  wants  of  savago  life,  the  ar};tiincnt  as  to  race  is 
of  rnnsidernlde  weight.  It  is  still  fnrther  strenijtliened  l>y  the  identity  of , art.  The 
artieles  fomiil  in  tin"  caves  of  Urilain,  Hel^'inni.  France,  or  Swilzerland  dili'cr  scarcely 
more  from  those  used  in  west  (iiorgia  than  the  latter  from  those  of  (;reeiiland  or 
Melville  reninsnia. 

From  these  ccmsidorations  it  may  he  gathered  that  tlie  Eskimos  are  probaldy  the 
representatives  of  the  cave  men,  and  ])rotecteil  within  tlio  Arctic  t'irele  from  those 
causes  Iiy  which  they  have  heeii  ilrivon  from  Ihirope  and  Asia.  'I'hoy  stand  at  the 
present  day  wholly  apart  from  all  other  livin';  races,  and  arc  cvit  olV  frmn  all  both 
by  the  philologerand  the  crnniologist.  Unaccnstonieil  to  war  themselves,  they  were 
pr<d>ably  driven  from  Europe  and  Asia  by  other  tribes  in  th^^  same  manner  as  within 
tlic  last  century  they  have  been  driven  farther  norlh  by  the  attacks  of  the  l{ed 
Indian. 

The  theory  that  tho  i)ooj)los  of  the  circunipolar  regions  inijiht  be  the 
(le.scendants  of  the  ancient  cave  dweUers  of  l''rauce  has  been  enter- 
tained not  only  l>y  l\fr.  Dawl^ins.  Anioiifj  otluT  argnnients  employed 
are  (1)  tiie  aj)iiareiit  siniihirity  of  environment,  and  that  as  tlie  south- 
ernmost niarj;ins  of  tlie  receding  ice,  in  glacial  times,  slowly  moved 
Dortliward,  the  ancient  cave  people  continued  their  migration  in  that 
direction  until  their  present  location  was  reaclicd;  (2)  the  general 
resemblance  in  the  carved  weapons  and  utensils  of  reindeer  horn,  and 
also  some  of  the  portrayals  of  animal  forms  which  occur  thereon. 

From  evidence  based  uiion  inv<>stigations  by  Doctor  Kink,  aii<l  the 
archa'ologjc  indications  noted  by  Mr.  Dall  anil  others,  the  Eskimo 
are  believed  to  lia\  e  become  a  littoral  people  in  America  by  expulsion 
from  some  interior  regions  of  North  America,  sncli  expulsion  having 
been  brought  about  through  the  northward  expansion  of  tin;  Athabas- 
can tribes  toward  the  northwest  and  tlie  Algonkian  tribes  toward  the 
northeast.  Even  within  historic^  times  the  lOskimo  occn])ied  a  nnicli 
more  extensive  coast  line  southward  on  the  Atlantic  tlian  at  present, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conjec^ture  what  may  not  have  been  the  .southern 
limits,  in  j)rehistoric  times,  with  reference  to  the  first  theory  above 
named. 

It  is  believed  by  some  geologists  that  as  the  glaciers  of  western 
Europe  gradually  receiled,  the  direction  of  migration  of  the  prehistoric 
pcojilc  was  toward  the  British  Isles,  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and 
La]>lan<l.  The  theory  of  their  passage  across  to  (Ireenland  does  not 
ajtpear  to  be  supported  by  any  prehistoric  remains,  such  as  one  would 
hope  to  discover  after  the  rec^overy  of  the  great  amount  of  excellent 
material  indicating  a  juMMiliar  advancement  in  the  arts  of  fashioning 
weapons  and  utensils  of  ivory  and  horn.  Neither  does  thci-e  survive 
anything  in  (Ireenland  but  the  Bimplest  type  of  artistic  decoration  on 
ivory  or  bone,  such  as  lines,  dots,  etc.,  which  is  charaiitcristic  of  the 
l^skimo  everywiiere,  excepting  in  Alaska,  where  the  grcati-r  develop-  ' 
mcnt  was  due  to  other  causes,  which  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

Neither  is  there  ajiiiarent  evidence  that  the  Eskimo  came  across 
IJering  Strait,  as  the  survivors  of  the  ancient  cave  men  of  Europe. 
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Fig.  1.  Arrow  and  Spear  SrRAKiiiTKNKH. 

(Cat,  Nn.  4438.1.  U.  S.  N.  M.     From  Cape  Nome,  Al»i<k«.     Collectwl  by  K.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  2.  Arrow  and  Spkar  Straiohtenkr. 

(Cat  No.  46109.  tJ.  8.  N.  M.    Sle<]ge  or  Ar.lak  laUnd,  Alaak*.     Colleeti>U  by  K.  W.  Nelnon 

Fig.  3.  Arrow  ani>  Si-kar  Sthaiqiitener. 

(C»tNo.4474S,  U.  8.  N.M.     SMffe  I«lRml.  Alaaka.     Ciillectfrt  by  K.  W.  NoUon.) 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    8. 


Collected  by  E.  W.  KelaoB  ) 


Fig.  1.  Arrow  and  Spear  Straightener. 

(Cat.  No.  63723,  V.  S.  N.  XI.     Dlonicde  Inlandg,  Aluka. 
Fig.  2.  Arrow  and  Spear  Straightenkr. 

(Cat.  No.  439M,  V.  S.  N.  M.    Nubulakrhngsliik,  Aluka.    Collected  by  B.  W.  NeUon.) 
Fig.  3.  Arrow  and  Spear  Straightenkr. 

'C«t.No.U274,U..S.N.M.    Cape  Darby,  Alaaka.    CoUected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
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With  regard  to  the  second  theory,  it  would  bo  strange  indeed  if 
there  were  not  some  general  similarities  between  the  weapons  and 
utensils  of  two  distinct  uncivilized  peoples  when  both  used  the  same 
materials — reindeer  horn — for  such  articles;  and,  furthermore,  the 
attempted  portrajal  of  animalsof  like  genera  would  naturally  produce 
results  of  very  general  likeness. 

Finally,  it  has  been  stiggested,  and  the  burden  of  proof  appears  to 
indicate,  that  tlie  development  of  pictograi)hi(!  art  among  the  Alaskan 
Eskimo  was  attributable  to  their  contact  with  the  Russians;  aJid  that, 
altliougli  these  natives  preserved  a  limited  degree  of  culture  as  to 
decorating  by  simple  lines  and  dots  their  wea|)ons  and  a  few  other  arti- 
cles of  daily  use,  yet  the  objective  representation  of  any  iinimate  or 
other  forms  is  believed  to  have  been  adopted  since  the  earliest  visits  of 
civilized  man  to  the  Alaskan  Coast. 

Several  Alaskan  iitensils,  however,  used  as  arrow  and  si)car  straight- 
oners  are  here  illustrated  in  plate  7,  tigs.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  ])late  S,  figs. 
2  and. '5,  aiul  are  apparently  similar  to  some  like  remains  fiom  the  craves 
of  Franco  figured  by  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy. 

Uixui  closer  examination  it  will  be  observed  that  besides  the  simi- 
larity of  form,  due  chiotly  to  the  reason  that  both  types  are  of  similar 
materials,  the  re|)resentation  of  animal  forms  by  engraving,  or  incision, 
appears  to  belong  to  a  different  school  of  ;irtistic  work,  if  such  a  term 
may  hero  be  employed;  a  "sketchy"  outlitio  of  an  animal  frequently 
consisting  of  but  a  few  suggestive  incisions  here  aiul  there,  as  in  very 
modern  nineteenth  century  art  work,  procbicing  an  effect  in  several 
instances  as  the  reindeer  figured  by  Lartet  and  Christy  in  their  work 
before  cited,  which  artistic  products  api)oar  "too  artistic"  for  the 
culture  status  of  cave  men  such  as  are  portrayed  in  the  deductions  of 
the  gentlemen  above  ((uoted  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  others  who 
have  followed  up  the  same  theme.  The  work  of  the  cave  men  is  appar- 
ently vastly  superior  in  one  respect  to  that  of  the  Eskimo,  and  again 
from  another  aspect  inferior  to  it^ — inferior  in  various  ways,  as  will  bo 
learned  by  a  perusal  of  the  results  attained  by  the  Eskimo  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  both  objective  and  subjective  ideas,  as  well  as  an 
advancement  toward  conventionalization  beyond  that  practiced  by  peo- 
ples who  are  apparently  further  advanced  in  other  respects. 

ENVIRONMENT. 

So  many  narratives  relating  to  the  life  and  social  conditions  of  the 
Eskimo,  as  well  as  to  the  topographic  peculiarities  of  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  various  subdivisions  of  this  people,  have  been  pub- 
lished at  various  times  and  by  various  authorities,  that  anything 
further  in  this  connection  would  bo  superfluous,  especially  in  a  paper 
devoted  more  particularly  to  the  graphic  arts. 

The  habitations  and  clothing,  such  as  are  required  in  an  nnusnally 
inhospitable  climate,  are  both  illustrated  in  the  native  pictography. 
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TliP  forms  of  habifations  are  more  particularly  referred  to  elsewhere, 
and  various  native  rei)rescn<atio!i8  are  reproduced  for  t.lie  sake  of  com- 
]):irison  botli  as  to  artistic  merit  as  well  as  iiidicntiufi  i)ersonal  or  tribal 
variations  deiirndcnt  on  climatic  ro(|iiirom('nts. 

Tlie  styles  of  clotliinfr  iiro  not  often  referred  to  in  Eskimo  etchings, 
tattooing  and  labrets  being  sometimes  indiiratcd  in  carvings,  as  well 
as  in  incised  characters.  Some  interesting  carvings,  with  delicate 
artistic,  touclics  to  accentuate  the  eflects  of  tattooing,  are  given  else- 
where 

ORNAMENTS   AND   LAnRETS. 

In  some  of  the  etchings  are  portrayed  the  outlines  of  human  figures — 

in  various  attitudes,  tliongli  especially  as  if  in  tiic  act  of  dancing — to  the 
rear  portion  of  tlic  Ixxly  of  which  are  attached  little  tail-like  ap|iend 
ages  resembling  tails  of  aniniiils. 

This  may  be  (Explained  by  (pioting  ('ajitain  l'.c<\cliey,'  as  in  his  refer- 
eiic«?  to  the  nati\es  found  nortiiward  of  (Jajie  Prince  of  Wales,  witliin 
4A  miles  of  Schismarct!"  Inlet,  he  states  that,  in  addition  to  certain 
described  articles  of  clotliing,  "they  have  breeches  and  boots,  the 
former  made  of  <leer's  hide,  tlie  latter  of  seal's  skin,  both  of  which 
have  <lrawi!ig  stiiiigs  at  the  upi)er  part  made  of  seahorse  hide.  To 
the  end  of  that  which  goes  round  the  waist  they  attach  a  tuft  of  hair, 
the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  sometimes  a  fox's  tail,  wliich,  dangling  beliind 
as  tliey  walk,  gives  tliem  a  ridiculous  ajiijcarance,  ami  may  probably 
have  occasioned  the  report  of  the  Tschutsclii,  recorded  in  Muller,  that 
the  ))eo])le  of  this  country  have  '  tails  like  dogs.'" 

Among  the  trimmings  and  ornaments  attached  to  the  clothing  the 
Point  I'.arrow  Eskimo-  also  attach  at  the  back  tlu!  tail  of  an  animal, 
usually  a  wolvtsrine's.  "Very  sehlom  a  wolf's  tail  is  worn,  but  nearly 
all, even  the  boys,  liave  wolverine  tails,  which  are  always  saved  for  this 
purpose  and  used  for  no  other.  The  habit  among  the  lOskimo  of  western- 
America  of  wcnring  a  tail  at  the  girdle  has  been  noticed  by  many 
travelers,  and  jircvailsat  least  as  far  as  the  Anderson  lliver,''  where  it  <"  .  ^ 

was  noticeil  by  l'"ather  I'etitot,  who,  in  describing  the  dress  of  the 
"chief,"  remarks  "par  derriere  il  portait  aux  reins  nne  queue  epaiase 
et  ondoyante  de  renard  noir."-' 

("aptain  I'.ecchey'  first  observed  lip  ornaments  at  Schismaeff'  Inlet,  a 
short  distance  north  of  (Jape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  thence  northward 
to  Point  Barrow,  seemingly  a  common  practice  along  this  coast.  "These 
ornaments  consist  of  pieces  of  ivory,  stone,  or  glass,  formed  with  a 
double  head,  like  a  sleeve  butt.011,  one  i)art  of  which  is  thrustr  through 
a  hole  bored  in  the  under  lip.  Two  of  these  holes  are  cut  in  a  slanting 
direction  about  half  an  inch  below  the  corners  of  the  mouth.    The 


'  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  tbe  Paciflo  and  Bering's  Strait,  London,  I,  18.31,  p.  248. 
•Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887-«8,  1802,  p.  138. 
'Mimotfrapliio,  p.  liv. 
MUom,  p.  249, 
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incision  is  mado  when  about  tlie  age  of  imberty,  and  is  at  first  f  ho  size 
of  a  quill.  As  they  jjrow  older,  the  natives  enlarge  the  oriticc,  and 
increase  the  size  of  the  ornament  accordingly,  that  it  may  hold  its 
place.  In  adults  this  orifice  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  will, 
if  required,  distend  to  three-<iuarters  of  an  inch.''  The  same  practice 
in  every  respect  is  also  observed  at  Chamisso  Island,'  a  short  distance 
from  the  above  locality,  and  further  reference  concerning  the  natives  is 
quoted  from  the  same  authority  as  follows:  "They  readily  disengaged 
these  lip  ornaments  from  fhoir  lips,  sold  them,  without  minding  the 
least  inconvenience  of  the  saliva  that  flowed  through  the  badly  cica- 
triced  orifice  over  the  chin;  but  rather  laughed  when  some  of  us 
betrayed  disgust  at  the  spectacle,  thrusting  their  tongues  through  the 
hole  and  winking  their  eyes." 


K 
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-'ART    FACILITY. 

Mr.  Alfred  C  Haddon,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "  Evolution  in  Art,"^ 
remarks  of  the  early  methods  of  conveying  information  between  one 
man  and  another,  where  oral  or  gesture  language  are  im])ossible,  that 
pictorial  delineation  nuist  be  resorted  to;  and  further,  that  "probably 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  needs  was  that  of  indicating  ownership,  and 
it  maybe  that  many  devices  in  primitive  iniplements  and  utensils  have 
this  as  one  reavson  for  their  existence,  although  the  nature  of  the  orna- 
mentation may  be  owing  to  quite  a  diflerent  reason." 

It  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  upon  the  arrows  atid  other  pos- 
sessions of  our  native  Indian  tribes  various  marks  by  means  of  which 
individual  property  may  be  identified;  and  among  some  of  the  i)iieblo 
Indians  decorated  pottery  bears  "maker's  marks"  in  such  manner  that, 
although  the  tribe  at  large  may  not  recognize  the  maker  of  any  par- 
ticular decorated  vessel,  yet  such  a  specimen  will  at  once  be  identified 
as  originating  in,  or  with,  a  certain  family,  and  when  application  is 
made  at  the  designated  abode,  the  individual  will  there  be  point<>-d 
out,  or  named  if  absent. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  various  markings  upon  the  weapons  from 
the  Alaskan  shell  heaps  may  have  served  as  "property  marks,"  and  it 
would  appear,  also,  to  hfive  been  found  expedient  for  the  native  sea- 
going hunters  to  devise  and  adopt  some  sort  of  a  system  by  means  of 
which  they  might  bo  enabled  to  identify  and  recover  any  stray  or  float- 
ing weapon,  or  the  animal  in  which  such  weapon  might  be  found,  or 
possibly  both. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarks  that  "  the  beautifying  of  any  object  is  due  to 
impulses  which  are  common  to  all  men,  and  have  existed  as  far  back  as 
the  period  when  men  inhabited  caves  and  hunted  the  reindeer  and 
mammoth  in  western  Europe."'    Apparently  the  oldest  markings  thus 

~  '  Father  Petltot,  Monographie,  p.  250. 

'  "  Evolution  In  Art."    London,  1895,  p.  203. 
'Idem,  pp.  3,  4, 
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used  foiisistinl  of  siinjilc  lines  and  imnctiiics  or  iioiforations,  stirli  as 
ai<'  found  af  incscnt  ainonj;  tlie  (iiccnland  and  Labrador  Ivskinio, 
tliotigli  among  tlio  latter  small  carvings  arc  also  beginning  to  bo  more 
abundant. 

In  liis  reference  to  tlie   Kaniags,  Mr.  Ivan  PetrolV'  says  tiiey  use 
whale  spears  about  (i  feet  in  length,  armed  with  slate  points.     "  Upon         V? 
the  point  of  his  spear  each  hunter  carves  his  mark  to  enable  him  to 
claim  his  (juarry." 

Mr.  \j.  M.  Turiicr  inforiiis  nu'diat  I'-skiiuii  pr()])eity  marks  are  unknown 
to  him,  all  hough  each  hunter,  or  maker  of  weapons,  will  re(;ognizo  his 
own  workmanshij),  as  well  as  that  of  others,  by  diderent  i)eculiarities 
of  imliviilual  skill,  .\mong  the  sea  otter  Iriintcrsof  the  Aleuts,  they 
do  have  marks  bj'  which  the  detachable  jjoint  of  the  otter  spear  may 
bo  known.  "This  ]>oint  is  often  coi)per,  obtained  from  copper  bolts  from 
a  Kussian  vessel  long  ago  stranded  on  their  shore;  and  as  (he  sp(5ar  is 
made  with  excjuisite  skill,  the  point  is  also  dc^licato  and  of  particular 
form,  so  that  a  dilliculty  wonld  ari.se  as  to  whose  s|icar  ])oiiit  strikes 
nearest  the  nose  of  the  creature.  In  its  struggles  the  jxiint  is  torn 
loose  from  the  strong,  y(>t  slender,  sinew  line  holding  it  to  the  spear. 
Another  thrower  may  sncceed  in  striking  it  and  cai)tnro  the  otter,  but 
lie  whose  point  is  nearest  the  nose  may  (-laim  iho  skin.  A  fair  degree 
of  liberality  is  usually  manifested  in  such  instances."'' 

The  residence  in  Point  Harrow  of  Jlr.  Murdoch — extt-nding  over  a 
period  of  i)orhaps  three  years: — afforded  him  ample  opportunity  to  study 
the  art  of  the  ICskimo  of  that  northernmost  extremity  of  Alaska.  In 
his  report  before  mentioned  he  remarks: 

Tlio  artistic  rimiso  ;i|")>oar8  to  Iio  much  iimro  Iii;;lily  dovrlopod  aiiuiiif;  ilio  western 
Kskiiiio  tli;in  .inioiif;  tlios«  of  tlio  cast.  Amoiif;  tin'  l.ittcr,  dcconilioii  apix'ars  to  be 
n|i|ilii'<l  almost  solely  to  tlic  clotblTii;,  while  tools  and  utensils  aro  usually  left  plain, 
and  if  ornamonti'd  arc  only  adorned  with  carving  or  incised  lines.  West  of  the 
M.icken/i(<  K'ivcr,  and  especially  south  of  Mering  Strait,  Kskimo  derorativo  art 
reaches  its  highest  develo|inien',  as  shown  by  the  collections  in  the  Natiiuial  Musouin. 
Not  only  is  everything;  finished  with  the  utnmst  care,  l>ut  all  wooden  objects  are 
g.-vllj'  painted  with  v.irious  pigments,  .and  all  articles  of  bono  and  ivory  aro  covered 
with  ornamental  c.irvings  and  inciaed  lines  forming  conventionjil  patterns. 

There  are  in  the  collections  also  many  objects  tiiat  appear  to  have  been  made 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising  the  ingenuity  in  representing  natural  or  f.inci- 
ful  objects,  and  are  thus  purely  works  of  art.  '  *  *  As  would  Naturally  be 
expected,  art  at  Point  Harrow  oecujiies  a  somewhat  intermediato  jiosition  between 
the  highly  developed  art  of  the  southwest  and  the  sini]d?r  art  of  the  east.  •  «  ■ 
It  will  bo  notiied  that  whenever  the  bone  or  ivory  parts  of  weaiions  are  decorated, 
the  ornamentation  is  usually  in  the  form  of  incised  lines  coloreil  with  red  ocher  or 
soot.  These  lines  rarely  represent  any  natural  objects,  but  generally  form  rather 
elegant  conventional  patterns,  most  conunonly  do.iblo  or  single  borders,  often  joined 
by  oblii|ue  cross  lines  or  fringed  with  short  Jiointeil  ])arallel  lines.      "     '     * 

The  only  decorative  work  in  metal  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pipes  and  their  accompany- 
ing picks  and  fire  steel.     «     •     • 


'  Report  on  the  population,  industries,  and  resouroos  of  Alaska,  Tenth  Censas, 
1880,  VIII,  p.  112. 
•Personal  letter  of  date  of  May,  1896. 
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Mr.  Dall  remarks  that  the  forma  in  general  of  the  Eskimo  are  very 
much  alike  throujj;h()iit  the  entire  area  occupied  by  this  people;  hut  he 
continues  in  another  place,  "  Similar  drawings  are  common  everywhere 
among  the  tniniit,  while  I  have  never  seen  among  the  Tenneh  tribes  of 
the  northwest  any  similar  specimens  of  art."' 

Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Ball's  researches  in  Alaska,  however,  vari- 
ous specimens  of  Thlinkit  art  designs  have  been  received  by  the 
National  Museum.  Several  of  these,  consisting  of  neck  ornaments,  are 
reproduced  in  plate  9,  figs.  1  to  fi,  and  bear  purely  Eskimo  forms  of 
ornamentation  obtained  through  the  medium  of  intertribal  traffic,  to 
which  other  reference  is  made  in  connection  witii  trade  routes  or  culture 
routes. 

The  ornamentation  of  utensils,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  and  of 
weapons  is  limited  among  the  Eskimo  eastward  of  Alaska  to  lines  and 
dots  in  various  combinations.  Carvings  occur  also,  small  figures,  botli 
flat  and  in  imitation  of  the  animals  with  which  the  artist  is  familiar. 
The  engraving  uj.on  ivory  and  bone  for  the  purpose  of  recording  luint- 
ing,  fishing,  and  other  exploits  and  pursuits,  appears  to  be  entirely 
absent  in  the  east,  being  confined  to  the  natives  of  Alaska,  the  Siberian 
Eskimo— the  Ynit^— and  recently  copied  by  other  neighboring  peoples. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Chamisso  Island,  a  short  distance  above  Capo 
Prince  of  Wales,  Captain  Beechey^  fouiul  various  kinds  of  utensils, 
weapons,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  natives,  upon  some  of  which 
were  engraved  various  objects,  to  which  he  refers  as  follows: 

On  the  outside  of  this  and  other  instraments  there  -vycro  etched  n  Tnrioty  of  figures 
of  men,  heasts,  birds,  etc.,  with  a  trntli  and  character  which  showed  tlio  art  to  bo 
common  amoufj  them.  The  reindeer  were  generally  in  herds.  In  one  ))ietMre  they 
were  pursued  liy  a  man  in  a  stooping  posture  in  snowshoes;  in  anothei  he  had 
approached  nearer  to  his  game,  and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  bow.  A  third 
represented  the  manner  of  taking  seals  with  an  inflated  sVtin  of  the  same  animal  .as 
a  decoy;  it  was  placed  upon  the  ice,  and  not  far  from  it  was  a  man  lying  upon  his 
belly  with  a  h.Trpooii  ready  to  strike  the  animal  when  it  should  make  its  appearance. 
Another  was  dragging  a  seal  home  upon  a  small  sledge;  and  several  baidars  were 
emjiloyed  harpooning  whales  which  had  been  previously  shot  with  arrows;  and  thus, 
by  loniparing  one  with  another,  a  little  history  was  obtained  wliich  gave  us  a  hotter 
insight  into  their  habits  than  could  be  elicited  from  any  signs  or  imitations. 

Mr.  John  Murdoch,'  in  quoting  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  that  the  natives  of 
Norton  Sound  keep  a  regular  record  of  hunting  and  other  events 
engraved  upon  drill  bows,  remarks  that  "  we  did  not  learn  definitely 
that  such  was  the  rule  at  Point  Barrow,  but  we  have  one  bag  handle 
marked  with  whales,  which  we  were  told  indicated  the  number  killed  by 
the  owner."  Several  specimens  are  then  referred  to  as  having  figures 
incised  upon  them,  colored  both  in  red  or  in  black,  together  with  very 
small  illustrations  of  the  bow,  upon  which  the  figures  are  so  greatly 

'  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hiirean  of  Ethnology  for  1887-88,  1892,  p.  238. 
»  Idem.-p.  2.-)l.     (Visit  made  in  1826.) 
'  Idem,  p.  177. 
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ri'diici'il  as  to  1)6  of  no  value  in  tlio  study  ot  piL'togniphic  rcpresentii- 
lioii  of  olijccts,  ideas,  or  gestures. 
Ml.  Muidiicli'  remarks  furthermore: 

Tlio  mily  tiling  th:it  wc  saw  of  tlio  n.-itiirn  nf  iiiiineric-ul  rnrorils  wore  tho  Borios  of 
aiiim.ils  <'iigr;iviil  upim  ivory,  alroady  .Tlliided  to.  Ii\  most  cn-scs  wo  wi>ro  unable  to 
Irani  wliotlipr  tlio  lii;iiros  ro.-illy  roprrspiifed  an  actual  loconl  or  not,  thoiifih  tlio  li.ij; 
linndlo  already  li<;iired  was  said  to  coiitaiu  the  actual  score  of  whales  killeil  hy  olil 
YiTksIfia.  The  custom  dors  not  appear  to  lie  so  prevalent  as  at  Norton  Sound.  •  •  • 
Willi  one  exception  they  only  recoril  the  laptuie  of  whales  or  reiudeof.  The  e.\cep- 
tiiui  ■  "  ■  presents  a  series  of  ten  liearded  seals.  Tho  reindeer  are  usually 
deiiiited  in  a  natural  attitude,  and  some  of  tho  circumstances  of  the  hunt  are  usually 
represented.  For  instance,  a  ui.an  i»  titjured  aiming  w  ith  a  liow  and  arrow  toward  a 
line  of  reindeer,  indicating  that  such  a  number  were  taken  hy  shootint;,  while  a 
■triiip  of  deer,  ri'presented  without  Iokh  aa  they  would  appear  swimming,  followed 
liy  a  niile  ligure  of  a  man  in  a  kaiak,  means  that  so  many  were  lanced  in  the  water. 
Other  incidents  <if  the  excursion  are  also  sonietiiues  represented.  On  these  records 
the  whole  is  always  represented  Iiy  a  rude  figure  of  tho  t.iil  cut  filf  at  the  "small,"' 
anil  often  represented  as  hanging  from  ,a  horizontal  line. 

We  also  brought  licuiie  four  engraved  pieces  of  ivory,  which  .are  nothing  else  than 
records  of  real  or  imaginary  scenes 

Tlio  abov(^  remarks,  with  the  descriptioti  of  tho  four  specimens  else- 
wlit-rc  n'i»rodiiced,  comprise  about  all  the  attention  that  this  interesting 
suliject  appears  to  have  received  during  a  three  j'cars'  residence  at 
Point  Barrow  among  natives  who  surpass  almost  any  other  peoples  in 
North  .\nicrica  in  (he  grajdiic  arts. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  National  IMuseuin  has  in  its  possession  tho 
rich  collections  made  hy  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Turner,  both  of  whom 
appreriated  tlie  value  of  such  material  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
oppiiitunity  of  securing  it,  as  well  as  information  jiertainiug  to  the 
intcriirctatiou  of  many  of  the  jiictographic  ideas  shown. 

In  ills  medical  and  anthropological  notes  relating  to  the  natives  of 
Alaska.  Doctor  Irving  C.  Rosse-  remarks: 

.*"iiiiie  I  have  met  with  show  .a  degree  of  intelligence  and  appreciation  in  regard  to 
cli.irts  and  pictures  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  such  a  source.  l"rom  walrus  ivory 
tin  V  sculpture  figures  of  birds,  qu.adrupeds,  marine  animals,  and  even  the  human  /i 

form,  which  displ.iv  considerable  individuality  notwithstaTidiiig  their  crude  delinea- 
tion and  imjierfoct  detail.  •  •  »  Evidences  of  decoration  are  sometimes  seen  on 
their  canooH,  on  which  are  found  rude  pictures  of  walruses,  etc.,  and  they  have  ,i 
kind  of  picture  writing  by  means  of  which  they  commemorate  certain  events  in 
their  lives,  just  as  Sitting  Hull  has  done  in  an  autobiography  that  may  be  seen  .at  tho 
Army  .Medical  Museum. 

When  we  were  searching  for  the  missing  whales  otV  the  Siberian  co.ast,  some 
natives  were  come  across  with  whom  we  were  uii.ablo  to  conimuiiicate  excejit  by 
signs,  and  wishiiig  to  let  tlieiii  know  the  object  of  our  visit,  a  ship  was  drawn  in  a 
notebook  and  shown  to  them  with  accompanying  gesliciibitions,  which  tlicy  iiuickly 
coniiii  cliended,  and  one  fellow,  taking  the  ]iencil  and  note  book,  drew  corri'ctly  a  |iair 
of  reindeer  horses  on  the  ship's  jib  boom — a  fact  which  identified  beyond  doubt  the 
derelict  vessel  they  liad  seen.     •     •    • 


'Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hureau  of  Ethnolilgy  for  1887-88.  1892,  p.  aCA. 
'('riiise  of  the  Koveniie-C'utter  Cnrwin  in  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Arctic  Ocean 
in  1881.     Washington,  I).  C,  1883,  p.  37. 
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The  above  named  autbor  furtbennore  refers  to  natives  makiiip  pencil 
and  pen  and  ink  skett-hes,  one  in  particnlar  baving  tauglit  bimaelf  by 
copying  from  tbe  "  Illustrated  London  News.""  These  sket^'bes, "  tbougli 
creditable  in  many  respects,  had  tbe  defects  of  many  Chinese  pictures, 
being  faulty  in  perspective."     Doctor  Rosse  concludes  by  saying: 

As  these  (IniwinRS  equiil  tlioso  in  Doctor  Rink's  book,  done  by  Greenland  artiste,  I 
rcRrot  my  inability  to  reproduce  them  hero.  As  evidences  of  cultnrp,  tliey  show 
more  adv.incefnent  than  tlie  carvings  of  Enjjlish  rnstirs  that  a  clergyman  has  caused 
to  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Kensington  Museiiui. 

Doctor  Henry  Rink '  says : 

The  art  exhibited  by  the  Alaska  Kskimo  in  ornamenting  their  weapons  and  uten- 
sils is  often  mentioned  in  travelers'  reports  from  the  time  when  they  were  first 
visited  by  EuropeanH.  To  their  skill  in  carving  and  engr.iving.  we  must  join  this 
tasto  displayed  in  the  same  way  in  making  their  clothing.  Again,  when  we  pass 
from  Alaska  to  the  east,  we  see  this  r(>liBh  for  the  lino  arts  declining,  and  in  western 
Greenlan<l  proofs  of  it  have  been  rather  scarce.  Hut  the  latest  expedition  to  the 
east  coast  of  this  country  has  discovered  that  a  small  isolated  tribe  here  in  the  vast 
deserts  of  the  extreme  oast  almost  rivals  the  Alaska  artists  with  respect  to  carving 
in  bone  and  ornamenting  their  weapons  and  utensils.  The  chief  difference  is,  that 
in  Alaska,  engravings  illustrating  human  life  and  the  animals  of  the  country  are  the 
most  popular  objects  of  the  artist,  whereas  the  east  Grcenlanders  excel  in  small 
reliefs  representing  for  the  most  part  animals  and  mythological  beings  grouped 
together  and  fastened  with  admirable  taste  and  care  to  the  surface  of  the  wooden 
implements. 

With  reference  to  tbe  arts  of  tbe  Eskimo  of  Greenland,  Do(;tor 
Henry  Elnk^  remarks: 

It  must  be  noticed  that  though  the  present  Oreenlanders  appear  to  have  a  pretty 
fair  talent  for  drawing  mid  writing,  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  earlier  times  remain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
images  cut  out  in  wood  or  bone,  which  have  probably  served  children  as  play- 
things. The  western  Eskimo,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  great  skill  in  carving 
bone  ornaments,  principally  on  weapons  and  tools. 

Drawings  made  by  Greenland  Eskimo  for  Doctor  Kink  greatly 
resemble  tbe  American  schoolboys'  efforts.  A  recent  production  of 
precisely  like  character  in  ;ilmost  every  respect  is  from  tbe  island  of 
Kolguev,  and  reproduced  herewith  in  plate,  together  with  the  following 
explanation : 

Some  interesting  illustrations  of  Samoyed  drawings  are  given  by  Mr. 
Aubyn  Trevor- IJattye  in  liis  "  Ice  bound  on  Kolguev,"  Westminster, 
1895.  Kolguev  Island  lies  5(»  miles  north  of  Arctic  Europe,  and  is  sep- 
iirated  from  tbe  continent  by  what  is  known  as  Barent's  Sea.  It  is 
about  midway,  in  distance,  between  Waygat  Island — immediately  south 
ot  Novaya  Zcmblya — and  the  east«rn  extremity  of  Lapland.  The 
Samoyeds  here  are  entirely  isolated,  from  the  fact  that  they  possess  no 
boats  that  could  venture  50  miles  across  tbe  sea — an  interesting  cir- 

'  "The  Eskimo  Tribes."    Copenhagen  and  London,  1887,  pp.  15,  16. 

'"Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo."    Edinburgh  and  London,  1875,  p. 69. 
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(•miist:tnco.  horanso  tlicy  iiro  niton,  from  various  Nnititospcl  or  arcidpiitiil 
siiiiilaritios  in  oustonis  and  nianiuTs,  coiiph-d  witii  tlie  Eskimo,  a  people 
with  whom  the  kayak  and  umiak  are  the  chief  methods  of  transportation. 

Till'  illustrations  roprosent  ordinary  pnrsnits,  and  appear  to  be  made 
ni>on  pajier  by  means  of  a  pencil.  The  peculiarities  of  drawing  are 
very  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  Eskimo  sketches  obtained  by 
Doctor  Kink  in  Greenland.  One  example  will  snflice.  Plate  10  repre- 
sents Samoyeds  killin;,'  walrus.  The  black  dots  on  tlie  rij.'lit  are  heads 
of  seals,  at  wliicli  a  man,  lyinjr  flat  upon  the  ice,  appears  to  be  shootiufj. 
The  hunter  ai)i)ears  as  if  i)laced  in  the  air,  though  in  reality  the  view 
seems  to  be  from  above — as  a  bird's-eye  view — the  fi^rure  of  the  man 
correspondiufT,  in  this  jiarticular,  to  like  portrayals  in  several  Eskimo 
engravings  on  ivory,  from  Alaska. 

Captain  Tarry  mentions  having  charts  made  by  the  natives  of  Winter 
Island.  A  first  attcm]>t  niade  "was  by  placing  several  sheets  of  ])aper 
before  lligliuk,  and  rougldy  drawing  on  a  large  scale  an  outline  of  the 
land  about  Repulse  Bay  and  Lyon  Inlet,  and  terminating  at  our  present 
winter  (piarters.  •  ♦  •  lligliuk  was  not  long  in  comprelKMiding 
what  we  desired,  and  with  a  ]»encil  continued  the  ontline,  making  the 
land  trend,  as  we  supposed,  to  the  northeastward.  The  scale  being 
large,  it  was  necessary  when  she  came  to  the  end  of  one  piece  of  paper 
to  tack  on  another,  till  at  length  she  had  fdled  ten  or  twelve  sheets,  and 
had  comiilotely  lost  sight  of  Winter  Island  •  •  •  at  the  other  enil 
of  the  table.  The  idea  entertained  from  tliis  first  attemjit  was  that  we 
should  find  the  coast  indented  by  several  inlets,  and  in  some  parts 
mucli  loaded  with  ice,  especially  atone  strait  to  the  northward  of  her 
native  island,  Amitioke,  which  seemed  to  lead  in  a  direction  very  much 
to  the  westward.  Within  a  week  after  this,  several  other  charts  were 
drawn  by  tlic  natives  in  a  similar  way.  •  •  •  The  coast  was  here 
delineated  as  before,  on  a  very  large  scale,  but  much  more  in  detail, 
many  more  islands,  bays,  and  names  being  inserted.  It  was  observ- 
able, however,  that  no  two  charts  much  resembled  each  other,  ami  tliat 
tlie  greater  numberof  them  still  less  resembled  the  truth  in  those  parts 
of  the  coast  with  which  we  were  well  ac^quainted."' 

An  interesting  illustration  of  a  flreenlaiid  inaj)  made  by  natives  of 
the  east  coast  is  given  liy  Mr.  (i.  Holm  in  his  P'tlmographic  Sketch  of 
Angmagsalikcrne.^  This  consists  of  tlireo  blocks  of  wood,  along  the 
edges  of  wli'<-h  are  cut  various  indentations  and  curves,  leaving  pro- 
jections, all  ot  which  are  intended  to  portray  the  contour  of  the  shore 
lines  between  various  important  points  on  the  east  shore  of  Greenland. 
Channels,  capes,  islands,  and  other  topographic  features  are  apparently 
well  reproduce<l,  at  least  sulUciently  clear  to  permit  of  their  identifica- 
tion when  compared  with  a  largo  chart  of  the  locality  referred  to. 


"'TaI(>R  and  Trttciitioim  of  the  Eskimo,"  by  Doctor  Henry  Rink.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1875,  pp.  162.  Iti3. 

'Ktlinoln);iHkSkizzeaf  Angnia^salikerne^Sfertrykaf MeddeleUeromOr^nland.  X). 
Kj0benhavn.     1887.    8°. 
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Mr.  Alfretl  0.  Hadden '  says : 

All  Imiimii  handiwork  is  subjoct  to  the  sarae  operation  of  external  forces,  but  the 
material  on  which  these  forces  act  is  also  infinitely  varied.  The  diverse  races  and 
people  of  m.tnkind  have  diSerent  ideas  and  ideals,  unequal  skill,  varied  material  to 
work  upon,  and  dissimilar  tools  to  work  with.  Kverywhere  the  environment  is 
different.     •     •     •  ,  , 

^  The  conclusion  that  forced  itself  upon  me  is  that  the  decorative  art  of  a  people 

*■  does  to  a  certain  extent  reflect  their  character.     A  poor,  miserable  people  have  poor 

and  miserable  art.  Even  amonj;  savages  leisure  from  the  cares  of  life  is  essential  for 
the  cnlturo  of  art.  It  is  too  often  supposed  that  all  savages  are  lazy  and  have  an 
abundance  of  spare  time,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Savages  do  all 
th.it  is  necessary  for  life;  anything  extra  is  for  oxrltement,  .esthetics,  or  religion; 
and  even  if  there  is  abundance  of  time  for  these  latter,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  an  eijuivalent  superfluity  of  energy. 
The  Eskitno  are  a  peculiarly  lively  people,  and  keenly  appreciate  any- 
^  thing  ludicrous.  Contrary  to  the  Indian  generally,  they  can  enjoy  a 
practical  Joke  without  thought  of  resenting  such  if  personal.  Such 
a  condition,  especially  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  food,  so  tlnit 
unoccupied  time  may  be  utilized  for  social  enjoyment,  i.s  one  which  is 
apt  to  foster  pursuits  that  lend  gratification  and  pleasure  fo  the  siglit 
and  stimulate  artistic  tendencies.  Shamanism  prevails  extensively  and 
ceremonials  are  frequent;  and  apart  from  this  there  are  numberless 
individual  instances  where  natives  consult  the  shaman  for  success  in 
almost  every  avocation,  and  also  for  the  exorcism  of  demons  from  the 
body  of  the  sick,  and  for  "  hunter's  medicine,"  i.  e.,  securing  the  help 
of  a  shaman  that  game  may  be  directed  in  the  way  of  the  hunter.  It 
is  but  reasonable  to  presume,  therefore,  that  the  superstitions  and  cult 
beliefs  should,  to  a  certain  degree,  manifest  themselves  in  the  art,  as 
well  as  to  be  the  means  of  developing  a  symbolism  similar  in  degree  to 
that  found  among  other  peoples  living  under  similar  conditions  and 
surrounded  by  like  environment. 

Th6  possible  introduction  into  western  Alaska  of  articles  of  foreign 
art  or  workmanship  may  thus  have  had  but  little  influence  upon  the 
native  Eskimo  in  adopting  new  designs  and  patterns,  with  which  he 
was  unfamiliar  and  the  signification  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend, 
but  it  may  have  suggested  to  him  a  simplification  of  approaching  forms 
with  which  he  may  already  have  been  familiar. 

MATERIALS   EMPLOYED. 
,  IVORY. 

The  material  generally  used  by  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska  is  walrus  ivory. 
This  is  both  durable  and  sufficiently  hard  to  retain  indefinitely,  witli 
proper  care,  the  most  delicate  etchings.  Its  white  or  cream  tint  forms 
a  delicate  background  for  any  colored  incisions,  and  in  instances  where 
from  age  or  otherwise  the  material  attains  a  yellow  or  orange  tint,  the 
black  etching-like  pictographs  are  really  improved  in  appearance.  ^>  3 

•  "Evolntion  in  Art."    London,  1895,  pp.  7-9. 
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'I'lu'  :u»im:il  wliicli  fiirnislios  tliis  matorial  is  roprescntod  in  I'lato  11, 
tlic  spcciiiicn  tcclmiiiilly  ktiowii  its  liosmanm  (>/;f.vi<s,  I  lligcr,  being  most 
alxindnnt  in  liristol  May. 

Tlu>  walrns  tnsks  are  cajiablc  of  softening  and  bonding,  according  to 
Cajitain  Ilcrondccn,  ii  gentleman  of  considerable  experience  in  tlie 
region  nnder  discussion.  Tbo  tusks  are  divided  longitudinally,  ono 
Insk  usually  furiusliing  four  rods,  eitherby  sawing  or  s('rapingand  split- 
ting. The  process  described  below  by  ^Ir.  Lucian  M.  TuriuT,  as  pur- 
sued in  former  times  and  with  jtrimitive  tools,  is  still  i>ractically  the 
same,  though  accomi)lished  with  modern  tools  purchased  at  the  traders' 
or  obtained  from  whalers. 

During  his  iimtracted  residence  in  south(>rn  Alaska,  Mr.  Turner 
studied  caretully  the  customs  of  the  l-^skinio,  and  for  S[)ecial  instruction 
in  some  of  the  arts  the  natives  worked  in  his  presence,  thus  affording 
eveiy  opjtortunity  desired. 

In  response  to  my  in(iuiry  regarding  the  primitive  metliods  of  pre- 
paring the  ivory  drill  bow8,  and  their  subsefpient  engraving  with 
pictographs,  the  following  cominniucation  was  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.   Turuer.'     lie  says: 

Tin-  almnilniico  of  wnlriis  ivory  in  the  days  prior  to  the  advent  of  Americ.anH  (the 
Russi.iiis  (lid  mil  cmoiira^i'  thi'  iiso  of  fireainis  l)y  tlie  nativoH  iind  Htriiifji'iitly  ]iro- 
liiliitrcl  the  s.ilo  of  Biuh  weapons  oxcrpt  in  preatly  favored  inntanccs)  permitted  the 
Innnit  to  seeiire  the  hest  cliaracter  of  ivory  when  wanted;  lienre  the  seleetion  of  a 
tnsk  depeiidi'd  entirely  upon  the  want  or  iino  to  wliirh  it  was  to  ho  applied.  I,ater 
the  lieHt  tnsks  were  solil  and  the  inferior  c|ualitieB  retained,  as  is  well  shown  hy  the 
comparison  of  the  older  ami  the  more  reeeiit  im]ilenuiit8  created  from  that  n)aterial. 

The  tiiak  sideoted  was  rudely  soratched  with  a  fragnKMit  of  quartz,  or  other  sili- 
ceous stone,  alonj;  the  length  of  the  tnsk  nntil  the  sharp  edge  would  no  longer  deepen 
the  groove;  the  other  three  sides  were  srratched  or  elianneled  nntil  the  pieces  of 
tnsk  <onld  he  separated.  Sometimes  this  was  done  hy  jiressnre  of  the  hand,  or 
effected  hy  means  of  a  knifehlade-shaped  piece  of  wood,  on  which  was  struck  a  sharp 
hlow,  and  so  skillfnlly  dealt  as  not  to  shatter  or  fracture  the  piece  intended  for  use. 
The  other  side,  or  slalis,  were  removed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  piece  intemled  for  drill  how  or  other  use  was  now  scr.aped  (riihhed)  with  a 
fragment  of  freshly  hroken  basalt,  in  which  the  cavities  formed  additional  cutting 
edges  .and  aided  in  the  c<dlection  of  the  bone  dust.  When  this  was  explained  to  me, 
I  suggested  the  nse  of  water,  but  the  native  (Innnit)  smiled  and  continmvl  his 
work.  I  soon  s.aw  he  knew  better  than  I  bow  to  reduce  the  size  of  a  strip  of  walrus 
ivory.  This  attrition  of  the  surface  was  continned  until  the  apjiroxiniate  size  was 
reached.  The  b(dc8  or  perforations  in  the  ends  were  produced  by  means  of  stone 
drills  after  a  depression  had  been  made  by  an  angular  ]Mece  of  stone,  any  stone 
eap.ible  of  wearing  away  the  ivory  substance.  A  few  grains  of  sand  wore  jiut  into 
the  shallow  cavity  and  the  stone  drill  started  by  means  of  another  drill  or  by  a 
string  or  thong  similar  to  the  maimer  in  making  fire. 

Various  sisies  of  stone  drills  were  made,  and  by  their  nse  tbo  dillerent  holes  were 
produced.  It  is  nnnsnal  to  Iind  two  perforations  of  the  same  diameter  in  any  object. 
These  stone  drills  were  used  in  making  the  long  holes  in  ivory  objects  of  all  kinds. 

The  linal  smoothing  of  the  snrfaee  of  the  ivory  piece  was  etrecte<l  bj*  rubbing  it 
against  a  fuie-grained  stone  or  in  the  band  where  fine  sand  was  held;  lastly,  two 
pieces  of  ivory  were  rubbed  against  each  other  and  thus  a  polished  surface  produced. 


< 


>  Letter  dated  December  26,  1894. 
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Tlio  etching  was  done  with  sharp  edgos  of  fragments  of  flint.  Sometimes  these 
Btone  fragments  were  skillfully  fastened  into  a  piece  of  wood  and  used  as  gravers  or 
oven  as  lancets.  In  later  years  files  and  saws  were  nsed  to  ent  the  ivory  into  the 
reipiired  shape,  and  pieces  of  steel  were  used  to  make  the  holes.  Often  a  three- 
cornered  tile  was  the  instrument  used  to  make  the  holes. 

The  drill  bow  or  other  implement  or  utensil  was  not  jiroduced  in  a  day  or  even  in  a 
mouth,  as  these  articles  were  u.sually  created  for  personal  use.  I  have  known  of 
such  articles  being  taken  along  while  on  a  protracted  hunting  expedition  and  there 
worked  upon  to  while  away  the  oftentimes  tedious  hours  of  watching  game.  Again 
I  have  known  when  a  native  hadreciuesteda  friend  to  etch  some  design,  and  in  their 
festivals,  commemorating  their  dead,  these  articles  were  often  presented  and  liighly 
cherished  as  gifts.  Other  articles  of  ivory  often  passed  as  a  legacy  from  a  relative 
to  another,  and  highly  valued  by  the  owner. 

With  rosjject  to  the  walrus  ivory  and  antler,  both  of  which  are 
employed  by  the  engraver  for  the  i)ortrayal  of  various  ligure.s,  Mr. 
Turner  writes: ' 

You  will  observe  many  of  the  larger  objects  of  ivory  and  antler  have  outer  or 
engraved  portions  of  herder  substiinco  than  the  inner  or  core  portion.  You  will  (ler- 
ccivo  that  in  bent  or  curved  alTiiirs  the  outer  part  is  always  the  denser  portion  of 
the  material.  This  or  these  substances  warp  or  curve  because  of  their  unei|nal 
density  of  parts.  The  native  saw  that  heat  would  unshape  a  straight  piece  of  ivory 
or  antler,  and,  taking  advantage  of  what  the  sun  did,  he  laid  aside  the  piece  where 
it  would  become  moist,  and  then  placed  it  before  the  fire,  core  next  to  the  fire,  and 
warping  was  the  result. 

In  the  winter  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  harm,  liut  when  the 
warm  rays  began  to  heat  olijects,  the  native  was  careful  to  put  his  ivory  or  bone 
implements  of  the  chase  in  the  shade  of  a  house  or  on  the  side  of  his  cache,  or  within 
a  place  whore  heat  could  not  affect  it. 

I  never  saw  them  dip  any  such  object  in  hot  water  or  try  to  bend  it  by  force. 

The  absence  of  graphic  art  among  the  Eskimo  of  (Ircenlaiid,  Labra- 
dor, and  the  region  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Mackenzie  River, 
can  not  entirely  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  horn,  bone,  and  walrus 
ivory,  as  one  or  more  of  these  materials  appear  abundant  in  certain 
localities.  By  graphic  art  as  here  named  is  not  intended  the  ordinary 
ornamentation  by  means  of  lines,  dots,  etc.,  nor  the  sketches  on  paper 
referred  to  by  Doctor  Kink,  but  the  etchings  upon  the  several  materials 
bj'  means  of  gravers,  to  portray  grajthically  records  of  hunting  expe- 
ditions, shamanistic  ceremonies,  and  other  subjects  of  which  numerous 
examples  are  here  given  jjassim.  Tlie  great  supply  of  ivory  in  Alaska 
(tomes  from  near  Port  Miiller,  in  Bristol  Bay,  and  the  more  northern 
coast  and  islands.  Mr.  Dall,  who  is  authority  for  this  statement,  adds, 
furthermore,  "that  the  amount  of  walrus  ivory  taken  annually  will 
average  100,000  jjounds."^ 

Some  of  the  utensils  in  the  National  Museum  are  made  of  fossil  ivory; 
and  of  this  to  Mr.  Dall  remarks,  "that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskoqnim.  It  is  usually  found 
on  the  surface,  not  buried  as  in  Siberia,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  has 
been  so  much  injured  by  the  weather  that  it  was  of  little  commercial 

'  Letter  dated  March  18,  1896. 

•"Alaska  aud  its  Resources."     Doston,  1870,  p.  504. 
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value.  It  is  usually  blackened,  split,  and  so  fragile  as  to  break  readily 
ill  pieees.  It  has  also  been  found  on  tlie  shores  of  Kotzobne  Sound  and 
the  An^tic  coast."' 

('ai>tain  William  Edward  Parry,'  durinjr  his  second  voyage  for  the 
discovery  of  a  iiorlliwest  passafje,  fouinl  the  walrus  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance in  latitude  <>8o  22'  21"  north,  and  longitude  (by  cbronometer) 
SI'"  r>(y  55"  west,  which  places  the  locality  on  the  east  coast  of  Mel- 
ville Peninsula.     He  remarks: 

III  thi<  coiirsi'  iif  tliiH  (liiy  tlio  walriisps  lipc.ime  moro  mid  inon^  niimorons  ovory 
lioiir,  lyiiiK  in  l.ir^;!'  lionls  upon  tho  looso  pioros  of  ilrUt  iro;  luiil  it  linvins  fallen 
ralm  nt  1  p.  m.,  wo  ilispatrheil  our  Iio.its  to  endeavor  to  kill  some  for  tlie  sake  of 
tlie  oil  wliirh  tliey  atTord.  On  approarliinK  tbe  ire,  onr  jieojilo  found  tliein  linddled 
close  to,  and  oven  lyiiiR  upon,  one  another,  in  separate  droves  of  from  twelve  to 
thirty,  the  wliole  number  near  tho  boats  being  porbajis  nbimt  two  linnilred.  Most 
of  them  waited  i|iiietly  to  be  fired  at,  and  even  after  one  or  two  discharges  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  disturbed,  but  allowed  the  peojile  to  land  on  the  iie  near  them, 
and,  when  niiiiroaehed,  showed  an  evident  disposition  to  ji'we  battle.  After  they  had 
pot  into  tho  water,  three  were  struck  with  harpoons  ,and  killed  from  the  bo.ats. 
When  lirst  wounded,  they  beeame  quite  furious,  and  one  which  had  been  struck 
from  Captain  Lyon's  boat  made  a  resolute  attack  upon  her  and  injured  several  of 
the  planks  with  its  enomions  tusks. 

The  author  above  cited  mentions,  fart]iermor(<,  the  occurrence  of 
reindeer  and  musk  ox,  both  species  of  animals  furnished  with  horns 
that  might  readily  furnisli  excellent  materials  tipon  whicli  to  inscribe 
])i(toria]  representations  of  exploits  or  events,  (ireat  abundance  of 
the  former  are  killed  in  the  summer  time,  "partly  by  driving  them 
from  islands  or  narrow  necks  of  land  into  the  sea.  and  then  spearing 
them  from  their  canoes,  and  partly  l)y  shooting  them  from  behind 
licapsof  stones  raised  for  the  purpose  of  watching  them,  and  imitating 
their  ])cculiar  l>ellow  or  grunt.  Among  the  various  artifices  which  they 
employ  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  consists  in  two  men 
walking  directly  from  the  deer  they  wish  to  kill,  when  the  animal 
almost  always  follows  them.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  a  large  stone, 
one  of  the  men  hides  behind  it  with  his  bow,  while  the  other,  continuing 
to  walk  on,  soon  leads  the  deer  within  range  of  his  comjianion's  arrows. 
They  are  also  very  careful  to  keej)  to  leeward  of  the  deer,  and  will 
scarcely  go  out  after  them  at  all  when  the  weather  is  calm."^ 


Quite  a  number  of  specimens  of  Eskimo  workmanshi]),  upon  which 
both  simple  forms  of  ornamentation  and  pictograi)hi(!  records  occur, 
consist  of  jiicccs  of  reindeer  horn,  obtained  from  the  Barren-ground 
<'aril)ou  or  reindeer,  shaped  into  tlie  form  desired  for  the  purpose.  In 
plate  12  is  reproduced  a  museum  group  of  Woodland  caribou  {Bangi/er 


'  "Alaska  and  its  RosonrceB."     Hoston,  1H70,  p.  479. 

•The  .loiirnal  of  a  second  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage  from 
tho  Atlantic  to  the  I'acitlc.     London,  1824,  p.  220. 
'Idem,  pp.  420,  421. 
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Plate  13. 
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Weaving  Utensils  of  Horn. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    14. 


Fig.  1.  PicTooRAm  ON  Bone. 

(Cat.No.  MilIS.  r.S.N.M.     Norton  Sound.     Collectefl  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  2.  Record  on  Bone. 

(Cnt.No.  129277,  n.  S.N.  M.     St.  Mlchaeld.    Collected  by  L.  M.  Turner. ) 

Fig.  3.  Kantaq  on  Bucket  HANriLE  of  Horn. 

(Cat.  No.  37742,  V.  S.  N.  M.    Northern  part  of  Norton  Sound.    Collerted  by  E.  W.  Nelnon. ) 

Figs.  4-7.  Kantao  Handles  of  Antler. 

Cat.  No8.  3X111,  33309.  33312.  and  83310,  reapeotlveljr,  U.  8.  N.  M.     Norton   Round. 
Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
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Plate  14. 
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HuNTiNO  Recoros  of  Horn. 
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Fijf.  1.  Dkcoratkp  Knifk.  HANni.E. 

(Cat  Si>.  45488.  D.  S.  N.  M.    St.  Michaels.    Collected  by  E.  VT.  Nelnou.) 
Ki({.  2.  Knifk  with  Iron  Blade. 

((.'at.  No.  4K,'-,30.    Kotzebiie  Sound.    (Jolleoted  by  E.  W.  Nelnon.) 

rig.  3.  Bone  Knife. 

(Cat  No.  :\Mm.  V.  9.  N.  M.    Norton  .Sound.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelnon.) 

Kig.  4.  Ivory  Knikk. 

(Cat.  No.  30576,  U.  8.  N.  M.    Challtmnt.    Colleotod  by  B.  VV.Nelaon.) 
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Native  Knives. 


Plate  16. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    16. 

Decoratfd  Dancino  Mask.     U8edbyBh»n>»nB5nc«Temoiiial8.    It  is  ma<le  of  wood, 

p,,inte<l  white,  nnd  ornamented  with  pictures  ol  masks,  and  with  feathers. 

(Cat  No. 84258,  U.S.  N.M.     Kuiiko»w.iu.    Collected  by  K.  W.  Nelson.) 
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Dancing  Mask  of  Wood. 
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tarnndus  caribou  Kerr),  a  variety  fonnd  farther  south  than  the  Barren- 
ground  variety,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  one  best  known  to  the 
Alaskan  Eskiino.  Several  utensils  employed  in  net  weaving  are  shown 
in  plate  13,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  several  short,  stout  slabs  of  horn,  neatly 
ornamented  with  animals  and  short  records  of  hunting  exploits,  are 
represented  in  plate  14,  figs.  2-7. 

No  specimens  of  liorn  of  either  the  mountain  sheep  or  the  mountain 
goat,  both  of  which  are  employed  by  varions  other  and  more  Routlicni 
coast  tribes,  have  as  yet  been  found  in  the  collection  of  either  the 
National  Museum,  or  that  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Another  article  very  often  met  with,  inscribed  with  various  kinds  of 
ornamentation  and  pictorial  work,  consists  of  bone,  both  the  larger 
bones  of  the  logs  and  ribs  of  reindeer,  and  the  humerus  of  the  swan, 
tlie  latter  serving  as  tubes  for  needle  cases  or  snuff  tubes.  Specimens 
are  shown  farther  on. 

A  small  piece  of  bone,  rudely  incised,  is  shown  herewith  in  plate  14, 
fig.  1. 

Some  ornamented  bone  knives  will  bo  referred  to  under  the  special 
class  of  subjects  to  which  the  records  pertain.  Such  weapons  are 
employed  in  skinning  and  sometimes  in  cutting  up  animals,  and  native 
portrayals  of  such  avocations  are  also  reproduced  in  several  illustra- 
tions. The  handles,  and  sometimes  the  blades  of  such  knives,  some 
with  steel  blades  used  in  working  and  fashioning  the  ivory  rods  and  bag 
hiindles,  are  decorated  as  in  plate  1.5,  fig.  1. 


Wood  is  sometimes  used  for  various  articles,  such  as  boxes  for  tobacco, 
small  utensils  and  tools,  and  women's  trinkets.  These  are  frequently 
incised,  but  the  ornamentation  is  limited  to  simple  figures  composed  of 
straight  lines,  and  perhaps  dots. . 

In  the  country  of  theMagemuts — who  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Ronianzoff  and  reach  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River — wood  is 
reported  as  very  scarce,  and  is  an  article  of  trade.' 

Wood  is  sometimes  used  for  ornaments,  masks,  and  toys,  the  surface 
of  which  may  be  whitened,  and  upon  this  other  designs  are  ])ortrayed. 
Such  an  instance  is  shown  in  j)lato  16,  consisting  of  a  dancing  mask. 

The  Greenland  map,  before  mentioned,  may  also  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  only  other  examples  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum 
are  from  Point  Barrow,  and  may  here  be  reproduced,  together  with  the 
descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Murdoch : 

This  consists  of  a  toy  obtained  in  Point  Barrow  and  deposited  in  the 

■"Aliieka  and  it«  Resonrces."    Boston,  1880,  p.  407. 
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Nsitioiiiil  INrtisoiim.     It  is  a  child'H  toy,  resembling  what  American  boys 
would  call  a  "buzz"  toy,  and  which  would  by  them  be  made  of  the 
round  tin  top  of  a  slioeblacking  box. 
The  specimen  herewith  reproducad  in  fig.  1  is  of  pine  uood,  ratlicr 
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WOODEN  "nV7.7,  "  TOT.     POINT  HAKHOW. 


oblong  in  shape,  and  through  the  two  perforations  in  the  middle  are 
passed  the  ends  of  a  sinew  cord.  The  specimen  is  about  3.5  inches  iu 
length.  One  end  has  a  border  of  black  on  both  faces,  while  the  other 
has  a  similar  border  of  red.     The  middle  square,  1  inch  across,  is 
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Fig  2. 

WOr)l)KN  MASK  AND  DANCINO  OOROKT. 


also  in  red,  and  from  the  corners  are  lines  extending  out  to  the  respec- 
tive corners  of  the  tablet.  The  compartments  thus  formed  are  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  various  objects.  On  the  left  end  face  of  tlie 
illustration  a  is  a  goose;  the  next  at  the  top  is  a  man  with  one  hand 
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elevated  and  the  other  apparently  so  curved  as  to  pretend  to  touch 
himself,  indicating  tliat  he  is  contemplating  something  or  has  i)crf()rmed 
some  deed;  the  third  space  contains  the  conventional  ligure- of  a 
whale's  tail  to  indicate  that  animal,  and  in  the  remaining  space,  at  the 
bottom,  is  a  whale  with  what  appears  to  denote  a  float  attached  to  a 
hari)oon  line. 

The  other  side  of  the  tablet,  that  bearing  the  cord,  has  in  the  lelt 
hand  space  an  aTiimal  probably  intended  to  denote  a  wolf;  the  upper 
panel  has  within  it  a  deer,  the  horns  being  turned  back,  whereas  to 
denote  the  reindeer  they  would  be  turned  forward;  t;he  next,  like  the 
first,  appears  to  be  a  wolf,  while  the  fourth  has  two  animals  seated 
upon  their  haunches,  facing  one  another,  after  the  manner  of  dogs, 
although  they  appear  to  closely  resemble  the  first  and  third,  which  are 
believed  to  denote  wolves,  as  before  stated. 


Fig.  3. 

DAHCIHO  OOBQET  OF   WOOD;   FROM  POINT   BARROW. 

An  old  and  weatherworn  mask  from  Point  Barrow  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 
It  is  made  of  spruce  wood,  and  measures  7^  inches  in  length.  It  is 
peculiar  in  having  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes  somewhat  depressed, 
and  in  addition  to  the  mustache  and  imperial  has  a  broad  "whaleman's 
mask  "  drawn  with  black  lead  across  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Murdoch '  says  of  the  specimen  that  "  this  mask  has  been  for  a 
long  time  fastened  to  an  ornamented  wooden  gorget,  and  ajipeared  to 
have  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  perhaps  at  a  cemetery.  The  string 
is  made  of  unusually  stout  sinew  braid." 

A  decorated  gorget  is  shown  in  fig.  3.     It  is  from  Point  Barrow,  and 

Mr.  Murdoch^  describes  it  thus: 

It  Is  made  of  sprnce,  is  18.5  inches  long,  and  has  two  beckets  of  stout  sinew  braid, 
one  to  go  Tonnd  the  neck  and  the  other  round  the  body  under  tlie  wearer's  arms. 


'  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bnreaa  of  Ethnolgy  for  1887-88,  1892,  pp.  367,  368, 
ftg.  367. 
Mdcin,p  370,  fig.  372a. 
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Tlio  fijinreB  nro  all  painted  on  the  front  face.  In  the  middle  is  a  man  painted  with  red 
oohor;  all  tho  rest  of  tho  fijiurog  aro  lilaek  and  probaldy  paintoil  with  soot.  The 
man  with  liis  arms  oiitstri'tchcd  stands  on  a  largo  wliale,  reprcsi-ntod  as  spoating. 
Ili>  holds  a  small  whale  in  each  hand.  At  his  right  is  a  small  cross-shaped  object 
which  perhaps  represents  a  bird,  then  a  man  facing  toward  the  left  and  dartin"  a 
harpoon  with  both  hands,  and  a  bear  facing  to  the  left.  On  the  left  of  tho  red  man 
are  two  iiniial<8  with  five  men  in  each,  a  wliale  nearly  efl'aced,  and  three  of  the  crow- 
eliaped  objects  already  raentioni'd.  Helow  them  also,  freshly  drawn  with  Ji  hard, 
blunt  lead  jiencil  or  the  jioint  of  a  bullet,  are  a  whale,  an  umiak,  and  a  throe- cornered 
objoct  tho  natnre  of  which  I  can  not  mako  out. 

A  similar  gorget,  from  the  same  place,  ia  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  appears 
to  liavo  been  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  perhaps  at  a  cemetery,  as 
the  ligure.s  are  all  elTaced  except  in  the  middle,  where  it  was  probably 
"covered  by  a  mask  as  in  flg.  2,  which  was  from  the  same  village." 


/ 
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MH.  4. 
DANCINO  OOROET  OF   WOt)D ;    FlittM    POINT   HARROW. 


Mr.  Mnrdocii  says  of  this  that  "there  seems  to  have  been  a  red  bor 
dei-  on  tlie  serrated  edge.  In  the  middle  is  the  same  red  man  a.s  before 
standing  on  the  black  whale  and  holding  a  whale  in  each  hand.  At 
his  right  is  a  black  nmiak  with  five  men  in  it,  and  at  his  left  a  partially 
cflaccd  figure  which  is  perhaps  another  boat."  The  strings  are  for 
se(;nring  tlie  gorget  to  the  dancer's  neck  and  body. 

Mr.  Murdoch'  remarks  of  the  human  figure  holding  the  wliales: 
"This  man  or  giant,  able  to  hold  out  a  whale,  appears  to  be  a  legend- 
ary character,  as  we  have  his  image  carved  in  ivory.     We  unfortu- 
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iiately  (lid  not  succeed  in  learning  anything  more  about  him,  except 
that  his  name  (apparently)  was  'Kikamigo.'" 

"These  gorgets  appear  to  liave  gone  out  of  fashion,"  continues  the 
above-named  author.  "  as  we  saw  none  wliich  were  not  very  old,  or 
which  appeared  to  have  been  used  recently.'"' 


Copper,  brass,  and  white  metal  (consisting  of  block  tin,  lead,  etc.),  as 
well  as  an  occasional  specimen  of  iron,  will  be  met  with  bearing  rude 
designs  in  ornamentation.  Very  little  is  done  also  in  silver,  especially 
in  the  manufacture  of  bracelets,  an  art  which  was  imported  from  the 
Thlinkit,  who,  in  turn,  obtained  their  first  suggestions  and  patterns 
from  the  Haida  Indians.  Mr.  Murdoch  reports  the  practice  of  engrav- 
ing iron-pipe  picks  and  Hint  steels  at  Point  Barrow. 

HKINH  OF   ANIMALS. 

Tanned  hides  of  walrus  are  sometimes  used  for  purposes  whore  a 
touch  here  or  thereof  ornamentation  seems  to  be  desired  by  the  native 
Eskimo. 

Keindeer  skin  and  the  small  peltries  used  for  articles  of  clothing  are 
sometimes  decorated  with  designs  in  color  by  means  of  small  wooden 
tools  resembling  spoons,  of  wiiich  the  back  of  the  bowl  is  cut  into  pat^ 
terns,  which  are  then  moistened  with  the  pigments  or  stains,  and 
finally  impressed  upon  the  skin  or  fabric.  This  process  is  very  like 
that  practiced  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders  in  decorating  some  forms  of 
tapa  cloth. 

TATTOOING. 

The  human  skin  is  also  used  for  the  portrayal  of  various  designs,  the 
practice  of  tattooing  varying  among  the  several  tribes  or  bands  of 
Eskimo  between  Alaska  and  Greenland.  Plate  4  represents  a  Port 
Clarence  girl  with  typical  tattooing  upon  the  chin.  In  the  female  the 
designs  are  usually  limited  to  such  vertical  bars  upon  the  chin.  On 
Plate  22,  fig.  7,  is  also  shown  tattooing  by  pictography  upon  a  carved 

face. 

Referring    to  the   Eskimo  of  Melville  Peninsula,  Captain   Parry  ^ 

remarks: 

Among  their  personal  ornamontB  must  also  bo  reckoned  that  mode  of  mnrking  the 
body  railed  tattooing,  wliioh,  of  the  customs  not  essential  to  the  comfort  or  liappi- 
nosB  of  mankind,  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  practiced  thronshont  the  world. 
Among  these  people  it  seems  to  bo  an  ornament  of  indispensable  importance  to  the 
women,  not  one  of  them  being  without  it.  The  operation  is  performed  about  the  age 
ot  ten  or  sometimes  earlier  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage,  except  that,  being 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  personal  charm,  it  may  serve  to  recommend  them  as 
•wives.  The  parts  of  the  body  thus  marked  are  their  faces,  arms,  hands,  thighs,  and 
in  some  few  women  the  breasts,  but  never  the  feet,  as  in  Greenland. 

'  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  1887-88,  1892,  p.  372. 
» The  journal  of  a  second  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Paciflc.    London,  1824. 
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'I'll.'  oponitinii  is  vory  oxpcditioiiRly  mnnnKeil  l>y  pnssiiiR  a  needln  and  thread,  tho 
Inttor  coverrd  with  Ininp  black  and  oil,  under  tlio  eiiidcrmis,  according  to  a  patlcrn 
previously  marked  out  upon  tho  skin.  Several  Hketilies  beins  thus  taken  at  onoe, 
thr  thumb  is  i)roHsril  upon  tho  part,  while  Ihe  thread  in  drawn  tliroMKb,  by  which 
nieahH  the  coloring  matter  is  retained  and  a  jiernianent  dye  of  a  blue  tinge  impart<ul 
to  the  skin. 

In  tlie  abaonce  of  needles,  says  tlie  autbor,  a  strip  of  whalebone  is  ^; 

ust'd  :is  a  substitute.  It  is  furthermore  stated  that  tlie  pattertis  "  are 
nearly  the  same  in  all,"  and  that  "a  little  of  this  kind  of  mark  is  on  the 
back  part  of  their  hands;  and  with  them  wo  understood  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  souvenir  of  some  distant  or  deceased  person  who  had 
perlbrnu'd  it." 

Marks  of  .distiiu'tion  by  tattooing  are  employed  by  the  men  to  denote 
au(!cess  in  whaling.  "Those  men  who  are  or  have  been  captains  of 
winding  umiaks  that  have  taken  whales  have  marks  tattooed  some- 
where on  their  person,  sometimes  forming  a  definite  tally."' 

]\li-.  Murd(t(li  refers  to  an  o.\ami)le  in  tho  i)ersoii  of  a  native  named 
Anorn,  who  had  a  V)road  band  tattooed  across  each  cheek,  extending 
from  tlii^  corner  of  tli<>  month  bnckward  toward  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
These  bands  were  made  up  of  many  indistinct  lines,  which  were  said 
to  indicate  "  many  whales."  Another  instance  was  that  of  a  native 
wlio  "had  the  '  flukes'  of  seven  whales  in  a  line  across  the  chest." 

Th<>  wife  of  tlie  former  "had  a  little  mark  tattooed  on  each  corner  of 
her  mouth,  which  she  said  were '  whale  marks,'  indicating  that  she  was 
tho  wile  of  a  successful  whaleman."' 

McClure  notes  that  at  (Jape  IJathurst  he  observed  that  a  successful 
harpooner  had  a  blue  line  drawn  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose,^  and, 
according  to  Armstrong,  he  has  a  line  tattooed  from  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye  across  the  cheek,  a  new  one  being  added  for  every  whale 
lie  strikes.^  I'"athei'  Petitot  remarks  that  in  this  region  whales  are 
"scored"  by  "tattooing  crosses  on  the  shoulder,  and  that  a  murderer 
is  marked  across  the  nose  with  a  couple  of  horizontal  lines."*    It  is  I 

interesting,  says  IMiirdoch,  that  one  of  the  "striped"  men  at  Nuwuk  -*- 

fold  us  1h>  had  killed  a  man.     In  east  (Ireonland  tattooing  is  similarly  i 

l)erfornied.  Holm,  remarking,  in  reference  to  the  residents  at  Angina- 
gralik,  that  "Ma'iidene  ere  kuii  undtagelsvis  tatoverede  og  da  kun 
mod  enkelte  miudre  Streger  paa  Arme  og  Uaandled.  for  at  Kunue 
harpnnere  godt."* 

INSTRUMENTS  AND   COI.ORS. 

Various  instruments  are  employed  by  the  Eskimo  in  preparing  f^ir 
tho  iece|)tion  of  pictographs  the  several  substances  used  for  that 
purpose.    The  i)igments   are  now  chiefly  obtained   from  the  trader. 


'  Ninth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Ibireaii  of  Ethnology,  1887-«8,  1892,  p.  139. 
"  DiBcovery  of  Northwest  Passage,  p.  93. 
'Personal  Narrative,  p.  176. 
•Monogrnphie,  etc.,  p.  xxv. 
•Geogr.  Tidskrift  VIII,  p.88. 
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tlionph  ill  former  times  thoy  were  prepared  from  mineral  and  vefietable 
siihstances. 

Plate  17  represents  two  saws  nsed  in  cutting  ivory.  The  sj)ecimen 
sliown  in  fig.  1  is  from  Port  Clarence,  and  appears  to  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  a  steel  saw  of  American  maiinfacture,  but  from  the  appearance 
of  the  sj)ecimen  the  teeth  were  filed  into  it  by  the  native.  It  is 
hafted  to  a  piece  of  ivory  and  secured  by  means  of  a  niece  of  metal. 
api>arently  a  nail. 

I'late  17,  fig.  2,  represents  a  saw  of  a  thinner  piece  of  metal  with  a 
very  irregularly  filed  cutting  edge.  It  is  attached  to  a  piece  of  ivory, 
and  was  obtained  at  Anderson  Kiver.  This  instrument  was  nsed  in 
8i>littiiig  walrus  tusks  lengthwise,  as  well  as  cutting  theiTi  into  shorter 
pieces  when  necessary.  In  the  bone  or  ivory  comb  represented  in  I'late 
22,  fig.  4,  may  be  seen  the  eflects  of  native  sawing  and  an  attempt  to 
make  teeth. 

S(>veral  forms  of  knives  before  referred  to  are  illustrated  in  ])late  15. 
The  Mi)per  left-hand  figure  (fig.  1)  is  a  woodworking  knife,  obtained  at 
St.  Michaels,  and  sent  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  The  handle 
is  made  of  a  rib,  a  slot  in  the  forward  end  being  made  there  to  receive 
the  laterally  curved  blade,  and  in  this  respect  resembling  to  a  limited 
degree  the  type  used  by  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
blade  is  secured  by  means  of  a  thong. 

Upon  the  back  or  obverse  side  of  the  handle  is  a  depression  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  deep  and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  shows 
ample  evidence  of  having  been  used  in  holding  a  fire  drill,  or  some  other 
variety  of  drill.  Upon  the  front  side  of  the  handle  appears  the  outlines 
of  three  sailing  vessels,  immediately  behind  the  right  hand  figure  being 
a  pit  surrounded  by  a  circle  witii  four  radiating  lines,  beyond  which  are 
indications  of  an  attempt  to  make  other  concentric  circles. 

These  knives  are  used  in  fashioning  wo()d  into  various  forms,  and 
also,  sometimes,  in  shaving  the  roughened  edges  of  ivory  rods. 

The  specimen  at  the  upper  right  hand  (fig.  2)  is  from  Kotzebue  Sound. 
The  handle,  like  the  preceding,  is  made  of  a  rib,  while  the  arrow-shaped 
piece  of  metal  constituting  the  blade  is  secured  by  means  of  two  rivets, 
one  of  iron  and  one  of  copper,  while  the  anterior,  a  third  one,  has  fallen 
out,  leaving  only  the  perforation. 

The  cutting  edge  is  slightly  concave  from  point  to  base  and  may 
have  been  made  so  intentionally  for  the  purpose  of  causing  slight  con- 
vexity to  the  surface  operated  upon.  This  style  of  knife  is  also  some- 
times employed  in  shaving  down  ivory  rods  to  the  desired  form  and 
thickness. 

The  third  specimen  (fig.  3)  was  obtained  at  Norton  Sound.  This  bone 
gouge  or  chisel  represents  the  type  of  tool  used  for  stripping  off  birch 
bark  for  canoes  before  the  iron  tools  were  introdutsed.  It  is  apparently 
made  of  the  leg  bone  of  a  reindeer  and  bears  ornamentation  of  peculiar 
interest.    The  transverse  bars  consist  of  parallel  lines  by  twos,  and 
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severiil  times  by  threes,  between  which  is  the  alternating  dentate  pat- 
tern, the  result  of  the  interlacing,  or  alternate  api)roxiination,  of  points,  y 
tlio  intervening  surface  resulting  in  a  fine  zigzag  pattern.     The  simple                  / 
zigzag  lines  occur  near  the  middle  of  the  specimen,  while  the  small  lat- 
eral ornaments  resembling  bird  tracks  are  conventional  tree  patterns. 

The  incisions  are  all  stained  with  what  a])pears  to  be  red   ocher.         > 
Total  leiigtli  is  12j3„-  inches;  has  a  sharp  cutting  edge  and  shows  evi  <-i 

den<'e  of  nnich  use. 

The  ivory  snow  knife  (fig.  4)  was  collected  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Nelson  at 
the  Chalitmut  village,  and  occupies  the  bottom  j)la<;e  on  plate  15.  Tlie 
specimen  is  1  ti  inches  in  length  and  1|J  indies  across  the  widest  part 
of  the  tolerably  sharp  blade.  The  bottom  of  the  handle  is  ornamented 
witli  seven  projections  representing  seal  heads,  the  eyes  and  mouth  of 
each  being  clearly  cut  and  blackened.  Along  the  top  or  back  of  the 
blade  are  three  parallel  creases,  crossed  at  intervals  by  short  lines. 
The  upper  edge  of  each  side  of  the  blade  has  two  parallel  lines  extend- 
ing from  tlie  base  to  near  the  tip,  from  the  lower  one  of  which  extend 
short  <^  shaped  ornaments  resembling  tlie  legs  on  some  of  the  Eskimo 
mythic  animals.  The  line,  extending  almost  halfway  along  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  blade,  has  single  short  lines  projecting  backward,  at  a  slight 
angli',  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch  apart.  This  is  a  simpler  form 
of  ornament,  though  of  the  same  type  as  that  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  blade. 

Along  the  center,  on  either  side,  is  a  line  terminating  at  the  middle 
of  the  blade  in  a  circle  within  which  is  another  and  a  central  perfora- 
tion filled  with  a  hard  wooden  jieg. 

The  central  line  on  each  side  has  simple,  short,  oblique  lateral 
incisions  as  ornaments,  while  the  outer  circle  haa  lines  radiating  at  the 
cardinal  points. 

On  jilate  18  are  reproduced  three  bone  skin  dressers,  figs.  1  and  3 
being  obtained  from  the  Thlingit  Indians,  while  fig.  2  was  secured  at 
Sitka,  no  specific  tribe  being  referred  to  in  the  records  accompanying 
the  object. 

The  ornamentation  on  jdate  18,  fig.  1  consists  chiefly  of  three  rows  of 
small  squares  being  arranged  in  order  to  resemble  a  checkered  surfiiee, 
the  one  series  of  squares  being  plain  while  the  other  is  specified  by 
cross  lines.  At  the  upper  edge,  embracing  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  surface,  is  a  longitudinal  surface  marked  by  pairs  of  diagonal 
lines. 

The  specimen  on  plate  18,  fig.  2,  has  most  of  the  surface  of  one  side 
divided  oft'  iiit^i  three  rectangles,  all  but  one  of  the  lines  forming  the 
boundaries,  being  decorated  on  the  inner  side  by  broken  seric^s  of  small 
triangles.  This  is  a  common  Eskimo  pattern,  but  has  not  the  oppos- 
ing fellow  so  as  t«  form  the  zigzag.  The  pattern  does  not  occur  on 
other  specimens  of  like  workmanship  from  the  Thlingit  Indians,  or 
from  Sitka,  excepting  in  the  specimen  on  plat«  46,  flg.  3,  in  which  two 
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Kij;.  1.  Skin  Drksseh. 

iCat.  No.  108360,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Tbllnglt  Indians.    Collected  by  Lieut  O.  F.  EmmoOB 
U.S.N.) 
Fig.  2.  Skin  Drkssf.r. 

(Cat.Ko.74854,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Sitka.    Collected  by  John  .T.  McLean.) 
Fig.  3.  Skin  Dkesser. 

(Cat.  Kg.  188358.    Thllnglt  Indiana.    CoUeoted  by  Lieut.  O.  F.  Emmona.  U.  S.  N.) 
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Bone  Skin  Dressers. 
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l"ig.  1.  GRA\  ER. 

(Cnt.  No.  48549,  U.  S.  >f.  M.  KoUobue  Sound.  Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  2.  Gravkh. 

iCfit.  No.  2307. 1'.  S.  N.  M.  Andf  rson  lilvor.  Colloctpil  lij-  K.  McF»rl(inp  ) 
KIg.  3.  Gravkr. 

(Cut,  No.  2091.  U.  S.  N.  M.    Anderaon  River.    Collected  by  K.  MrFnrlnnp.) 

Fig.  4.  Graver. 

(Cat  No.  4C080,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Port  ClRreuce.    Colleoled  by  W.  H.  D.ill.) 

Fig.  5.  Graver.  ■     ,'  ■. 

(t'nt.  No.  «691.  U.  S.  N.  M.    Cape  Nome.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Kelson.) 
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short  rows  of  trianpalar  flpures  appear  near  the  middle,  while  at  the 
loft  are  three  laifie  triangular  patterns  placed  so  as  to  form  a  zigzag, 
or  Vshappd,  design,  this  being  merely  an  enlarged  illustration  of  the 
smaller  i)atterns  above  noted.  At  the  other  end  of  this  specimen  is  a 
group  of  isolated  transverse  lines;  from  the  middle  of  the  end  is 
issuing  a  continuous  horizimtal  line,  H  inches  in  length,  terminating 
in  a  bifurcation  exactly  resembling  the  common  Eskimo  conventional 
tree  pattern.  In  the  middle  space  of  the  tool  is  a  pair  of  ])arallel  hori- 
zontal lines,  also  terminating  in  similar  bifurcations;  this,  however, 
may  be  meaningless,  thongh  it  resembles  a  doubletree  symbol,  or  it 
might  also  be  taken  as  denoting  a  seine  shuttle,  examples  of  which 
are  given  iu  several  illustrations. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  writes:' 

Circles  are  madp  with  n  graver;  formerly  a  sharp  corner  of  flint  set  in  a  stick. 
'  •  *  In  later  (lays  a  three-cornered  file,  one  worn  ont,  was  Hubstitntod,  nnd  the 
mnnner  in  which  I  saw  him— nn  ex])prt  ivory  worker  at  St.  Michaels— unp  it  wjis 
simply  pushing  it  from  him,  turning  the  ivory  round  as  the  circle  was  n'avod,  a 
little  deeper  at  each  turn. 

The  straight  decorated  lines  were  made  as  two  deep  channels  at  a  suitaldo  width 
ap.irt;  the  serrations  were  made  by  pushing  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  ridge 
toward  the  groove.  These  sculptures  are  not  made  in  a  day,  week,  or  month  ;  many 
objects  are  not  completed  in  years,  as  many  of  them  are  life  histories  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Innuit  is  never  in  a  hurry,  and  each  thinks  he  has  a  lifetime  before 
(him. 

The  Kaniags  or  Kaniaks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Kadiak 
and  surrounding  islands,  "are  possessed  of  great  skill  in  carving 
figures  and  other  objects  from  walrus  tusks,  the  material  being 
obtained  from  the  Alaska  Peninsula."  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff",^  whose  words 
I  am  quoting,  remarks  furthermore: 

They  also  make  very  nicely  carved  snuffboxes  of  whalebone.     Formerly  all  these 
objects  were  worked  with  stone  implements,  but  the  use  of  iron  has  long  been 
I  known  to  the  K.aniags,  who  used  it  at  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.     The  savages 
'  said  that  iron  was  occasionally  cast  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves  [sio!]. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  steel  i)ointed  native  made  gravers 
used  iu  various  processes  of  engraving.  In  plate  19  are  represented 
five  instruments,  tig.  1  of  which  was  obtained  at  Kotzebne  Sound  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  The  handle,  a  little  over  5  inches  in  length,  is 
made  of  bone.  A  slight  slot  was  cut  at  the  large  end,  into  which  was 
inserted  a  short  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  secured  by  wrapping  with  thin 
cord,  apparently  of  sinew.  The  point  of  the  instrument  is  acute,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  etching  or  scraping. 

The  second  figure  from  the  top  (flg.  2)  was  secured  at  Anderson 
River  by  Mr.  R.  McFarlane.  The  bone  handle  bears  indentations,  so  as 
to  admit  of  secure  grasping.    The  point  of  steel  is  inserted  in  the  end 


'Letter  dated  March  18,  1896. 
'       'Report  on  the  population,  indnstries,  and  resources  of  Alaska.    Tenth  Census, 
1880,  VIII,  p.  141. 
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mill  filed  down  to  a  narrowor  width  than  that  hidden  from  view.  The 
l)oitit  measuros  3%  of  an  incli  in  licight  and  is  only  about  ,.},  of  an  inch 
tiiick.  The  front  ciIro  is  not  at  ripht  angles  to  the  sides,  and  thus 
furnishes  a  bitter  and  shari)er  rutting  edge. 

The  third  or  middle  specimen  (fig.  3)  is  from  the  same  locality  as  the 
])rcccding.  The  handle  consists  of  two  pieces  of  bone,  so  arran"ed  as 
to  unite  smoothly  and  also  to  hold  in  place  a  piece  of  steel,  which  has 
been  sunk  partly  in  each  half  of  the  handle  by  means  of  a  slot  made 
by  sawing.  The  two  i)ieces  are  finally  tied  together  with  a  sinew  cord. 
The  apex  of  the  graver  is  rather  inore  acute  than  in  the  preceding 
specimen. 

The  back  of  the  tool  is  also  ground  to  a  cutting  edge,  to  be  used 
in  s<rapiiig  smooth  such  surfaces  requiring  treatment  previous  to 
engraving. 

An  interesting  specimen  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the  series  (fig. 
4).  This  is  from  Port  Clarence,  where  il  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dall.  The  two  pieces  of  bone  composing  the  handleare  secured  to  one 
another  by  means  of  a  peg  passing  vertically  through  them,  and  two 
wooden  jiegs,  of  no  special  use  api)arcntly,  are  inserted  in  liandle  trans- 
versely. Like  in  the  jireceding,  a  slot  has  been  made  witli  the  front  of 
each  piece  so  as  to  secure  the  flat  piece  of  metal  constituting  the  blade. 
The  jioint  is  neatly  finished,  and  it  will  be  observed  has  a  very  acute 
tip  turned  downward  so  as  to  afford  the  best  po8sil)]o  means  for  fine 
engraving  in  hard  material.  The  two  pieces  of  handle  are  tied  together 
with  a  leather  or  skin  thong.     The  entire  length  is  1^  inches. 

Tlie  tilth  and  lower  specimen  (fig  r>)  is  from  Cape  Nome,  and  was 
secured  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  Tlie  handle  is  composed  of  two  pieces 
of  walrus  ivory;  two  pegs  pass  vertically  through  them  to  hold  them 
together,  while  the  broad  blade  is,  as  usual,  inserted  in  slots  made  in 
both  pieces  of  handle.  The  wrajiping  consists  of  sinew  or  hide,  being 
so  covered  with  a  layer  of  hard  grease  and  dirt  as  to  prevent  identifica- 
tion. The  front  edge  of  the  instrument  is  at  an  angle  suflicient  to 
furnish  an  excellent  cutting  edge.     The  entire  length  is  I  ,\  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks  concerning  the  second  specimen,  it 
is  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  uiion  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  handle  there  occurs  a  rounded  cavity,  made  with  a  rude  implement, 
which  may  have  been  intended  for  use  in  drilling — by  steadying  the 
drill  at  the  tojt.     Such  depressions  and  for  such  purposes  are  not  rare. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Turner,  Captain  Herendeen,  and  others  to  whom  reference 
is  made  elsewhere  state  that  formerly  the  natives  used  fragments  of 
flint  or  quartz  with  which  to  engrave  and  decorate  specimens  of  ivory, 
bone,  and  other  materials  used  for  utensils  and  weajions.  The  small 
fragments  of  siliceous  material  were  inserted  in  the  end  of  wood  or  bone 
handles,  though  sometimes  they  were  large  enough  to  use  without  the 
aid  of  a  handle.  I 

After  a  careftil  examination  of  all  the  engraved  specimens  of  Alaskan  ^ 
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art  work,  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  at  Waahinptoii,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  it  appears  that  the  more  modern  specimens  of  ivory 
are  engraved  in  a  manner  in<licating  the  use  of  steel-pointed  instru- 
ments, such  as  are  sliown  in  plate  19.  The  lines  or  incisions  are  fre- 
qnently  very  pronounced  and  represent  deep  regular  channels  in  which 
the  two  sides  converge  to  a  sharp  cut  beneath  or  at  the  bottom,  resem- 
bling a  Vshapcd  groove  of  elegant  uniformity.  In  the  older  speciimens 
of  ivory  carving,  such  as  are  very  much  surface  worn  by  frequent  and 
long  continued  handling,  or  have  been  in  the  possession  of  certain 
individuals  and  families  for  a  long  time,  the  creases  have  become  less 
deep,  aiid  where  they  are  sheltered  by  lateral  ridges  they  still  indicate 
an  origin  of  a  more  primitive  kind,  being  made,  perhaps,  by  less  expe- 
rienced artists  or  with  ruder  instruments.  The  numerous  hair-line 
scratches  and  frefpient  apparently  accidental  slips  of  the  point  would 
indicate  the  use  of  a  point  loss  acute  than  the  modern  steel  gravers 
made  by  tlie  natives  at  this  day,  and  which  are  herewith  illustrated. 

In  some  of  the  later  engravings  the  grooves  are  regular,  deep,  and 
pronounced,  tiie  cut  being  sometimes  vertical,  so  as  to  show  the  lateral 
edges  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  base  of  the  groove,  indicating  a 
strong  hand  pressure  of  a  siiuare  cutting  edge.  The  greater  number  of 
lines  are  made,  evidently,  by  using  an  angle  of  the  graver,  the  result 
being  similar  to  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  variety  of  the  three- 
sided  or  triangular  graver  used  in  wood  engraving. 

An  examination  of  the  ends  of  short  lines,  especially  those  employed 
in  simple  ornamentation,  illustrates  at  once  that  most  of  them  are  made 
by  cutting  from  the  outside  toward  the  main  object  or  body  of  the 
design.  In  this  manner  the  very  short  lines  resemble  arrow-headed 
ornaments  or  projections,  or  minute  triangles.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  in  some  of  the  specimens  referred  to  in  connection  with 
conventionalizing  and  to  the  art  of  the  Tolynesians. 

Drills  and  simple  borers  a])pear  to  have  been  made  by  securing  to 
wooden  handles  ratherthin  butelongated  pieces  of  chalcedony,  orsimilar 
siliceous  minerals.  Slight  depressions  or  pits  apparently  made  by  such 
tools  are  frequent,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the  introduction  of 
metals  nearly  all  perforations  in  bone,  wood,  and  probably  in  ivory, 
were  thus  made.  In  larger  cavities  in  bone  and  ivory,  such  as  would 
servo  for  steadying  the  rear  or  upper  end  of  a  tire-drill  during  rotation 
of  the  latter,  the  origin  thus  attributed  is  often  very  clear,  the  rounded 
cavity,  when  not  yet  entirely  smoothed  off"  by  use,  retaining  the  marks 
of  workmanship  made  by  a  crude  tool  or  instrument. 

That  circles  were  made  by  turning  the  specimen  to  be  engraved  and 
holding  firmly  the  stone-pointed  graver  and  pushing  it  toward  the 
specimen  has  been  affirmed  by  one  correspondent;  but  such  instances 
were  no  doubt  rare,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  example  of  a  circle, 
nucleated  or  otherwise,  made  in  this  offhand  manner  will  be  found  in 
the  extensive  collection  of  the  National  Museum. 
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Cai)t!iin  Eerciuleoii  states  tliat  sometimes  a  fragment  of  flitit — though 
generally  one  of  iron  or  steol  and  consisting  of  a  niirrow  strip  of  perhaps 
the  width  of  a  large  nail — was  fded  at  the  end  so  as  to  receive  a 
V  8h;ipcd  notch,  one  point  being  a  little  longer  than  the  other.  It  is 
well  known  that  pieces  of  hoop  iron,  nails,  and  otlier  articles  of  iron 
and  steel  are  similarly  enii)loyed  by  our  native  Indian 
tribes,  and  it  wcmld  indeed  be  a  strange  fact  if  the  Eski- 
mo did  not  seize  upon  and  ntili/.c  sucli  a  valuable  sub- 
stance as  metal  when  the  op])ortunity  was  presented, 
and  after  having  seen  sailors  and  others  work  them 
into  desired  shape  by  hammering  or  fding. 
The  nuclei  of  many — I  might  almost  say 
nearly  all — concentric  circles  are  deeper 
than  the  circles  surrounding  them.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  having  the  longer 
point  of  such  a  V-shaped  Jiotched  tool 
forced  deei)er  into  the  mattvrial  to  bo  dec- 
orated, giving  the  instrument  a  secure 
])oint  for  rotation,  so  that  the  outer  or 
cutting  end  may  not  so  readily  slip  from 
its  intended  course. 

Inthismanner,  andformakingconcentric 
rings,  one  such  tool  would  be  necessary  for 
each  size  of  circle  required.  Reference  to 
the  various  illustrations  will  elucidate  this 
more  dearly. 

Accurate  measurements  of  the  diameters 
of  circles  upon  any  i)articnlar  specimens 
indicate  the  use  of  a  number  of  such  in- 
struments with  different  sized  bits,  and 
varying  distances  between  the  points. 

Another  class  of  circles,  with  nuclei, 
appear  to  be  made  with  auger  bits,  the 
central  pin  being  filed  to  a  sharp  point,  while  the 
outer  vertical  cutting  edge  is  also  filed  so  as  to  cut 
toward  the  surface  of  the  ivory,  and  to  remove  the  tex- 
ture u])on  wliicii  the  auger  is  impressed.  The  grooves 
resulting  from  such  work  and  with  such  an  instrument 
are  sharply  <letined,  with  lateral  sides  and  a  nearly  level 
bottom,  while  the  circles  are  mathematically  accurate 
in  form.  An  illustration  of  such  work  is  reproduced  in 
plate  19,  the  specimen  being  from  a  locality  tiorth  of  Norton  Sound. 
The  smaller  and  more  delicate  circles  occur  on  earrings  and  other  like 
objects  of  personal  adornment,  and  upon  such  articles  of  frequent  need 
as  sewing  utensils,  examples  of  which  are  given  in  a  number  of  illus- 
trations. 


%, 


Flp.  5. 

DRIIX  KROM   POINT 
BARROW. 


Fig.  6. 

DRILL  FROM  POINT 
BARROW. 
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FlR.  7. 
DHii.i.  Min'TiiriKrK  wmiooT 

WINGS. 


TTpon  the  pipestems  also  are  abown  excellent  results  of  such  aborigi 
iial  work,  the  ivory  stem  shown  in  plate  20,  bearing  eiplit  sets  of 
circles,  that  one  nearest  the  brass-bound  mouthpiece  consisting  of  but 
a  single  circle  with  its  central  pit  or  nucleus  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
deep,  while  the  circle  itself  is  but  a  mere  hair  line  in  comparison;  the 
next  two  figures  consist  of  two  circles  each  with  the  central  spot,  the 
next  four  having  three  circles  each  beside  the  central  point,  while 
the  last,  or  eighth,  has  four  concentric  rings  and  the  central  nucleus. 

According  to  measurement,  the  inner  or  i)ri- 
mary  circle,  in  all,  is  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  the  next  larger  one,  begin- 
ning with  the  second  ring,  is  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  the  next  larger,  being  the 
outer  circle  on  the  fourth  figure,  measures 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  while  the  outer  cir- 
cle "f  the  last  figure,  having  four  rings,  meas- 
ures one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  central  pit  or  nucleus  in  each  of  the 
circles,  excepting   two,  is   filled  with  a   tightly  fitting  wooden    peg, 
smoothed  off  level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  and  carefully  black- 
ened to  accord  in  color  with  the  surrounding  blackened  circles. 

This  regularity  in  diameter  of  the  several  sizes  of  circles  indicates 
the  use  of  a  bit,  or  tool,  of  foreign  manufacture  which  the  natives 
obtained  probably  through  barter.  The  sizes  increase  by  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  each  time  a  change  is  made  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
regulation  sizes  used  by  carpenters  and  other  workers  in  wood. 

Drills  are  used  for  perforating  all  kinds  of  materials,  wood,  bone, 
ivory,  and  even  metals,  and  are  much  more  common  than  awls  among 
the  more  northern  natives.    The  handles  are  of  wood  and  sometimes 

bone,  the  point  being  made 
of  iron  or  Steel,  though  before 
the  introduction  of  metals 
flint  and  similar  siliceous  ma 
terials  were  employed  in  arm 
ing  the  tool. 

The  illustration  given  in 
fig.  5  is  a  bone  pointed  drill 
fromPoint  "Barrow,  while  fig. 
«  represents  one  with  an  iron  drill  mounted  in  a  handle  of  spruce  wood 
which  was  once  painted  with  red  ocher.  When  the  natives  use  the  drill 
and  bow,  both  hands  are  necessarily  occupied,  one  in  steadying  the 
object  to  be  perforated  while  with  the  other  the  bow  is  held  and  moved 
horizontally  to  rotate  the  drill. 

Therefore,  to  produce  the  necessary  pressure  upon  the  top  of  the 
drill,  the  native  puts  into  his  month  a  drill  mouthpiece  in  which  the 
top  of  drill  rotates.     Fig.  7  represents  a  monthpiece  with  an  iron 


Fig.  8. 

DHILL  MODTHPIECK   WITH  BOCKBT  OF  IRON. 
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8o<'ket,  while  in  ftp.  8  is  another  al.'^o  of  wood,  but  holding  a  socket  of 
Bji'iiite  to  witlistiind  the  friction  of  the  drill. 

Sonic  of  tlie  specimens  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Mnscuni  are 
dec'>r;ited  with  the  nsiial  decj)  ini'isions  found  in  Point  Barrow  bag 
handles  and  tinted  with  what  appears  to  bo  red  ocher. 

In  several  instances  the  wooden  pegs  inserted  in  tht>  ])erforations 
made  to  represent  eyes,  ears,  or  nostrils,  of  small  animal  forms,  are  "^ 

colored,  and  in  other  specimens,  such  as  earrings,  glass  or  porcelain 
beads  are  inserted  instead. 

After  the  etchings  have  been  made  in  the  ivory  or  otiier  material, 
the  creases  or  incisions  are  colored  so  as  to  bring  out  the  design  in 
Bhiirj)  contrast  to  the  surrounding  surface. 

Mr.  Turner  informs  me  that  "the  black  substance  used  to  color  the 
etched  lines  was  from  the  charcoal  prepared  from  burned  grass,  then 
powdered,  mixed  with  oil,  and  rubbed  into  the  etching.  Afterwards  the 
begrimed  hand  of  the  owner  was  sufficient  to  renew  the  coloring  mat- 
ter. Some  of  the  etchings  are  colored  with  a  red  substance  which  (an 
innovation  in  the  art)  is  i)rocured  from  the  traders'  stock." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  remarks: 


c-^ 
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Tlio  coloratiou  of  wooden  articles  Tvith  native  piRments  is  of  ancient  origin,  Init 
all  tlio  more  elaborate  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledije  Imro  marks  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  Tho  jiigmonts  used  were  Idne  carlxmates  of  iron  and 
copper;  the  green  fungus,  or  peziza,  found  in  decayed  hirch  and  alder  wood;  lia<ma-  •" 

tite  and  red  chalk;  white  infusorial  or  chalky  earth;  black  charcoal,  graphite,  and 
micaceous  ore  of  irons. 

A  species  of  red  was  sometimes  derived  from  pine  bark  or  the  cambium  of  ground 
■willow.  In  later  prehistoric  burial  places,  the  wooden  earrings  bear  the  colors 
nearly  as  bright  as  when  first  applied. 

PORTRAYAL   OP   NATURAL   AND   OTHER   OBJECTS. 

In  the  following  illustrations,  which  represent  selected  figures  from 
various  records,  will  be  noted  the  several  styles  of  illnstrjiting  like 
species  of  animals,  and  the  fidelity  of  expression  and  outline  of  some 
specimens  in  further  illustration  of  the  intimate  acquaintance  by  the 
aboriginal  artist  of  the  subject  by  which  he  attempted  to  portray  his 
skill. 

Plate  12  serves  to  illustrate  the  form  of  the  Barren-ground  caribou 
or  Alaskan  reindeer,  as  well  as  the  horns  of  the  male  and  female,  while 
in  the  representation  of  the  form  of  the  walrus  similar  jiccuracy  is 
attained,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparing  numerous  etchings  with 
the  illustration  on  Plato  11,  which  represents  an  exceedingly  well- 
formed  walrus. 

In  fig.  9  is  presented  a  herd  of  reindeer  shown  in  various  attitudes, 
the  general  execution  of  the  figures  being  very  cleverly  done.  The 
heads  of  some  are  turned  to  the  front,  thus  showing  decided  success  in 
an  attemi>t  at  foreshortening;  some  of  the  animals  are  lying  down,  as 
if  resting,  while  others  appear  to  be  browsing. 
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The  animals  composing  the  herd  in  fig.  10  are  engriived  so  as  to  rep- 
resent them  in  varions  attitudes.  In  No.  1  the  animal  appears  to  be 
comin}!  up,  as  out  of  a  depression,  or  water,  while  in  No.  2  the  animal 
is  grazing.  No.  3  is  in  the  act  of  lying  down,  as  shown  in  the  bent 
legs.  In  No.  4  the  animal  is  lying  down,  and  the  head  is  drawn  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  as  if  looking  either  toward  or  away  from  the  beholder. 


f¥^«^    Pf^   ¥^     ^^^    ^ 


-L— 'irTHfy  ^    f^    ^ f4    m^ 

Fig .». 

HERD   OP  REINDEER. 

Foreshortening  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  primitive  art,  but  besides  tlic 
preceding  instance  the  animal  in  No.  0  is  also  partly  portrayed  in  such 
an  attitude.  No.  5  is  not  definitely  depicted,  the  horns  being  in 
such  relative  position  witli  the  body  as  if  the  animal's  head  were  turned 
around  as  if  it  wore  licking  its  side.  No.  7  is  a  doe,  while  No.  8  is  a 
male,  without  any  indication  of  action  being  shown. 

^^  jmnf^  ^a^  ^  ^   ^  fips^  pm^ 

12  3  1667  8 

Fig.  10. 

HERD  OP  REINDEER. 

Infig.  11  the  native  artist  has  certainly  expressed  an  intimate  acijuaiut- 
ance  with  the  habits  of  deer.  The  attitude  of  tlie  animal  in  No.  1 
seems  one  of  careless  interest,  if  it  may  be  so  designated,  in  what  tlie 
rest  of  his  comrades  may  show  more  concern.  No.  2  is  in  the  attitude 
of  rising  from  the  ground,  while  that  in  No.  3  exhibits  a  desire  to  move 
away  as  if  from  an  enemy.    No.  4  is  shown,  by  the  position  of  the  legs, 


Jisbt 


Fig.  11. 

HERD  OF  RTARTLBD  DFEB. 


Fig.  12. 

HERD  Of  HTARTI.ED  DKF.H. 


to  exhibit  more  activity  in  hastening  away.  The  foreshortening  visible 
in  No.  5  seems  to  place  the  leader  of  the  herd  in  tlie  attitude  of  a  pro- 
tector, being  on  the  defensive,  and  showing  a  disinclination  to  run 
away  from  tho.se  over  whom  he  may  have  exercised  the  privileges  or 
rights  of  a  leader.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  following  illustration, 
very  excellent  workmanship  and  artistic  taste  are  exhibited. 
la  the  illustration   shown   in   fig.  12  the  deer  have  congregated 
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Fie  13. 
HBRD  OF  REINDEER. 

Tliis  illn.'^fratioii  is  from  tbe  same  bow  of  whicb  the  reverse  is  shown 
ill  jilate  Jli,  fiff.  2. 

Phite  21,  fig.  G,  is  also  a  drill  bow  from  Kotzebno  Sonntl,  atui  is 
very  yellow  with  ago.  The  figures  portrayed  denote  reindeer.  Tlie 
peculiarity  of  tliis  recoid  is  the  deptli  of  the  incisions  forming  the 
characters,  indicating  bold,  strong  work.  The  under  surface  of  the 
bow  al.so  bears  the  outlines  of  reindeer  (somewhat  larger  than  those 
upon  the  opj)osite  side),  which  are  drawn  with  grent  fidelity  to  specific 
features,  with  the  exception  of  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  ])e(!uliari- 
ties  of  the  horns  are  carefully  iiot<»d  by  the  artist,  and  the  various 
attitudes  are  exceedingly  natural. 

I'late  L'2,  lig.  2,  represents  a  drill  bow  also  from  Kotzebue  Sound, 
measuring  14  inches  in  length  along  the  convex  surface.  The  record 
portrays  thirteen  reindeer  and  three  animals  which  may  belong  to  the 
same  species,  although  because  of  their  shorter  necks  and  stouter 
bodies  idcntilicatiou  is  uncertain.  The  herd  seems  to  be  moving  for- 
ward, some  of  them  engaged  in  browsing,  and  some  attempt  appears 
to  be  made  at  persi)ective.  The  three  short  lines  at  tbe  upper  right 
hand  side  of  the  bow  immediately  above  and  in  front  of  the  right-hand 
flgares  of  the  deer  are  the  outlines  of  three  otter.     All  of  those 
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because  of  an  alarm,  their  heads  being  directed  forward  to\j'ard  the 
beholder,  tlie  foreshortening  being  admirably  executed.     Four  animals  / 

are  indicated,  three  being  so  closely  ])laced  as  to  make  identification  * 

ratlier  ditVicult. 

The  various  attitudes  of  reindeer  jiortrayed  in  fig.  1.'}  are  readily 
discernible,  the  heads  and  horns  aiding  in  specilically  distinguishing 
the  sexes,  as  also  the  various  degrees  of  interest  iiianilested  at  an 
alarm,  caused  liy  the  unseen  approach  of  a  hunter.  The  figure  at  the 
right  end  of  the  illustration  shows  the  native  crawling  up  behind  a 
hillock  covered  with  tall  grass  and  weeds,  his  hand  holding  an  arrow 
and  bow  which  he  i)ushes  forward  before  him.  Several  of  the  animals 
are  drawn  foreshortened,  .an  attempt  in  art  seldom  found  among  the 
aborigines. 

riato  21,  fig.  3,  is  a  drill  bow,  and  is  from  Kotzcbue  Sound.  The 
upper  or  convex  side  represents  a  herd  of  thirteen  reindeer  in  various 
attitudes  of  moving  forward  and  grazing.  The  fourth  animal  from  the 
left  end  is  drawn  with  its  head  very  gracefully  elevated  and  looking 
backward,  a  fact  very  unusual  in  an  aboriginal  pict«grapli.  The 
curves  are  deep  and  heavy  and  quit«  characteristic  of  the  engravings 
of  natives  of  the  region  from  which  the  specimen  was  obtained. 


[ 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    2t, 


Kig.  1.  IU(!  Hani>i,e. 

(Cat .  N'o.  48531,  U.  S.  N.  M.) 
Kig.  2.   Drtlix  How. 

(C.it.  No.  48521,  U.  S.  N.  SI.) 
Fig.  3.  Bao  Handle. 

(Cat.  No.  48528,  TJ.  S.  N.  M.I 
Fig.  4.  Bag  Ha.ndi.e. 

(Cat.  No.  4ai29,  IT.  S.  N.  M.) 

Fig.  .5.  Drill  Bow. 

(Cat.  No.  48520,  U.  S.  N.  M.) 
Fig.  6.  Bao  Handlk. 

(Cat.  No.  48530,  U.  S.  N.  M.) 
All  from  Kotrplmn  Sound.    Collected  by  K.  W.  Nelnoti. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    22. 


Fi^'.  1.    I!A(i    IlAXI.LE. 

(Cnt.  Xo.  iubn.  r.  s.  N.  M.) 
FiR.  2.  IIa«;  ITandle. 

(Cat.  No.  4R.-.28,  U.  S.  y.  M.) 

Fij;.  .1.  Drill  Bow. 

(f;al.  Xo.  4M2.J.  r.  S.  N.  M.) 

All  fror;  Kottebiie  Soond.    CnllpcUd  by  E.  W.  Ni.|»f.n. 
Fig.  4.  lUd  Handle. 

((-•»!.  Xo.  KB421.  IT.  S.  K.  M.     I>„lnt  Ilnrrow.    Cnllert.,!  l,v  I.l.nt.  V.  11  liny   USA) 
Fi^'.  .-.   DuiLL  Dow. 

(Cat.  No.  48.-,21.  V.  R.  N.  M.    Kotiebue  Soiiml.    Cnlleol^rt  by  E.  W.  NeUon.) 
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Plate  22. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    23. 


I'ig.  1.  Rkki.  fou  Si.nkw  kuu  Smali.  Nets. 

(C"t.  N".  I  ::.V.>:),  IT.  .S.N.  M.    (Jniie  Vinicouvcr.    Cnlleiti-cl  by  B.  W.  Ni'Imom  ) 
Fig.  a.-llONi;  Ski.nh  Siii'Ti'i.K.. 

'  (Cat.  Nil.  44-t^S,  UiS.  N.  M.  Ciipo  Nome.     C'Dlleclelt  liy  K.  W.  Nfl»i>n.) 
Fig.  3."  GUASS  CO.MII   <JK   liOXK. 

(Cut.  Ni>.  48rai,  U.S.  N.M.  Kotasolmo  Soiinil.'  Coll<cli-(l  by  E.  \V. Nelson.)'', 
KIr.  4.  FisiiiNO  Implkment.  .' 

(Cnt.  No.38278,  U.K.  N.  M.  tower  Yilk9n.    ColleclHl  by  E,  W.  Neltoni 
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Plate  23. 
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Utensils  of  Bone  and  Horn. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    24. 


Fip.  1. 
Fig.  2. 
1  ig.  3. 

Fig.  fi. 


Diiii.i.  Bow.  ,,„„..., 

,(  „t.  No.  44»P9.  U.  S.  N.  M.  Cape  Dnrby.    CoUcclr.l  l.j-  K.  W  .  NelRon.) 

Dmi.L  How. 

(Cut.  N».  28021 .  U.  S.  N.  M.  BleiXge  Island.) 

^"'c!,'t  ^oAmi.  V.  S.N.  M.  X,.hnl«kh.'l.ugQluk.    CoUeot^.l  l.y  K.  W.  Nel-on.) 

"'(Cat.  No.  44.1B0.  U. S.  N.  M.  C»i.o  Nome.    Collected  by  E.  jW".  Ncl.un.l 

"**°crNo.  ;ai70,  b.  S.  N.  M.  Noru.n  So„n,l.    ColWt^.l  by  E.  W.  NeU.n,  . 

'^"'('caT No.  33177,  V.  S.  N.  M-  Norton  Sonnd.    CollecU,!  by  E.  W.  N«l»«n.) 
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Plate  24. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    25. 


Fig.  1.  Ivory  Casket. 

(Cat.  N0.246M.    St.  MirhaeU.    Collectod  by  L.  M.  Turner.) 
Fig.  2.  Snuff  Box. 

(CfttNo,33197.  U.S.  N.  M.    Norton  Sound.    Collected  by  E.  W. Kelson.) 
Fig.  3.  Box  FOR  Fungus  Ash. 

(Cftt.  No.  48S58.  XT.  S.  N.  M.    Kotcdbne  Soand.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelrmn.) 
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Plate  25. 
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Boxes  of  Bone  aso  Tusk. 
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eiipraviiiKB  arc  diarai-toristic  of  the  crude  deeply  incised  lines  of  the 
work  accoiniiliahed  by  tlie  Indians  of  Kotzcbue  Sound  and  vicinity. 

Plate  2.'{,  fig.  2,  is  a  bone  seine  shuttle  from  Cape  Nome.  This  is 
ornamented  with  several  almost  indefinite  lines  at  the  left,  probably 
ropreaentinp  seals,  while  the  four  conspicuous  characters  reiiresent 
well  engraved  outlines  of  tlie  reiiuleer.  The  shading  or  marking  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  is  indicative  of  the  markings  of  color  upon 
the  animal,  and  upon  the  two  middle  figures  this  marking  is  indicated 
by  delicate  vertical  lines  very  artistically  rendered. 

Plate  24,  fig.  4,  represents  a  triangular  drill  bow  obtained  at  Cape 
Nome.  The  specimen  measures  13J  inches  in  length.  The  thirteen 
figures  at  the  left  represent  walruses,  two  of  them  heading  toward  a 
kaiak  occupied  by  a  single  hunter  who  ai)pears  to  bo  chased  by  a 
walrus  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  it  had  been  pursued 
and  probably  angered  by  the  five  hunters  shown  in  the  umiak  immedi- 
ately to  the  right  of  it.  The  native  in  the  stern  end  of  this  umiak  has 
successfully  harpooned  a  walrus,  as  is  indicated  by  the  delicate  zigzag 
line  connecting  his  hand  with  the  harjjoon  which  is  securely  embedded 
in  the  breast  of  the  animal.  Now,  turning  the  bow  upside  down,  there 
will  be  seen  two  walruses  being  towed  along  by  an  umiak  occupied  by 
five  hunters.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  this  umiak 
is  another  boat  of  similar  construction  which  has  just 
been  pulled  on  shore,  as  the  position  of  the  boat  indi- 
cates, as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  six  natives  walk-  _,    ,, 

t  Ig.  14. 

ing  along  toward  the  left,  each  with  something  in  his  fxyino  bird. 

hands,  which  has  evidently  been  taken  from  the  boat, 
and  which  has  been  captured  or  secured  on  the  hunt.  The  remaining 
six  figures  indicate  habitations.  Again  reversing  the  bow  to  the  origi- 
nal position,  opposite  to  the  beached  umiak  is  a  walrus  which  has  been 
captured  by  the  hunters  in  the  umiak  proceeding  toward  the  right  and 
toward  another  walrus  which  is  there  shown.  The  remaining  six  fig- 
ures indicate  habitations  and  storehouses,  while  between  the  former 
are  shown  human  figures  in  various  attitudes  as  if  occupied  indifferent 
tasks.  The  under  sides  of  the  bow  bear  hunting  records,  numbers  of 
which  will  be  shown  in  other  connections. 

On  plat^i  25,  fig.  3,  is  shown  a  box  for  fungus  ash.  This  appears  to 
be  made  of  a  piece  of  bone,  is  very  crude,  and  bears  about  the  middle 
a  row  of  five  figures,  the  larger  one  representing  a  whale,  the  next  a 
reindeer,  while  the  three  smaller  ones  appear  to  be  animals  of  the  same 
species. 

Fig.  14  probably  denotes  one  of  the  water  birds,  though  why  it  fig- 
ures on  the  ivory  drill  bow  without  any  other  characters,  in  context,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  attemjjt  at  engraving  a  record  may  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  two  characters  shown  in  fig.  15,  are  without  doubt  deer,  as  no 
other  species  of  the  family  is  found  in  Alaska  in  which  the  tangs  of 
the  horns  project  from  the  posterior  ridge  of  the  main  branch.     In  the 
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Fi;.  15. 


elk.  which  is  not  foand  w)  far  north,  the  tangs  project  ftx>m  the  ante- 
rior ridge,  while  in  the  reindeer  the  horn  is  specifically  bent  forward 

at  the  middle,  and  the 
anterior  prong,  or  "snow 
shovel."  is  also  usnally 
indicated. 

The  accompanying  il- 
lastration  of  the  rein- 
deer, fig.  IG.  is  carefully 
drawn  to  Indicate  the  iM>cnliarity  of  the  curved  horns.  It  is  rather  too 
short  in  the  limbs  in  comparison  to  the  si^e  of  the  body,  and  although 
the  work  is  tolerably  good,  comparison  with 
other  illustrations  will  l>e  found  to  be  of  interest. 
Fig.  17  is  a  variant  of  the 
proceeding,  and  much  l>etter 
in  botli  resemblance  to  the 
animal    i  t    is    intended  to 

represent  as  well  as  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  acc<:impanying  figures  illustrate  the  various 
tjincal  forms  of  the  same  animal  as  drawn  by  the 
natives  of  various  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Alaska.  Fig.  IS  repre- 
sent.* .some  etchings  from  a  specimen  obtained  in  Point  Barrow,  though 
the  style  of  en- 
graving is  not 
very  much  like 
that  of  those 
l>eople. 

Thisapi»ears 
to  be  one  of 
the  few  groups 
in   which    the 

horns  are  so  unusually  high  and  in  which  each  animal  ha^s  but  two 
legs,  i>ue  at  e;»<h  end  of  the  body. 
A  si>ecimen  of  the  reindeer  shown  in  fig.  19  is  from  a  fnigment  of  a 

bone  obtained  at  Nor- 
ton Sound.  Although 
the  interior  decora- 
tion consists  of  cross 
line-<.  these  are  diago- 
nal instead  of  at  right 
angles,  as  before.  A 
great  difference  in  the 
art  work  is  visible. 
Two  intere^sting  specimens  are 
The  character  shown 


""^ 


Fig.l». 
mmavEMM  prBsrso  bt  wot*. 


Tlie  reindeer  is  followed  by  a  wolf. 

reproilnced  from  specimen  from  Kotzebno  Sound. 

in  fig.  20  is  heavy  in  outline,  in  having  a  stout  body,  over  which  the 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    26. 


L 


12     3 


Viu-  1.  Seat,  DnAc. 

(<„t.N„.i:.B3...7.r,S.N.M.     st.Mirl,„rl«.    Colloote.!  I.v  I,.  M.  Tumor  ) 
l-ij{.  2.  Handi.k  Koit  Kantac;. 

('•"■i'o-V'ilS.V.S.-S.M.     Lower  Yukon.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
FiK.  3.   Skai,  PiiA.i.     Miul.,  to  repreRont  two  seal  heads,  npon  tlie  throat  beinR  efllKy 
of  H-liale,  partly  detached. 

(CM.  No.  X16M,  U.  S.  N.  M.    St.  MlctaaeU  Island.    Cnllecfed  by  B.  W.  Nelion.) 
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Plate  26. 
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Seal  Drags  and  Baq  Handle. 
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tliP  otcbing  extends  almost  entirely,  while  in  fig.  21  the  body  of  a  simi- 
lar animal  from  the  same  locality  has  but  a  few  cross  lines.    The  horns 
are  very  well  represented  within  outline  and 
general  cnrvatnre. 

An  interesting  pair  of  animals  is  shown 
in  fig.  22,  the  foreshortening  being  admir- 
ably drawn,  while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing the  typical  spe- 
cific features  wliich 
are  visible  in  all 
other  native  drawings   of  the  reindeer. 

Plate  2G,  flg.  1,  represents  a  seal  drag 
from  St.  Michaels.  Upon  the  upper  portion 
of  the  ivory  utensil  are  neat  outlines  of 
wolves,    made    with 


Fl(t.  20. 
BEINDRER,    KOTZF.m'K   SOWWD. 


Fig.  21. 
RRINnESR,    KOTZKBCB  SOUKD. 


Vic.  22. 
REINDEER. 


■aitfeOTB^mv 


Fig.  23. 

WOLF. 


FiR.  21. 

POBCUPINB. 


considerable     delica- 
cy.     The   ornamental   lines    n])on    which   they 
stand  and  those  encircling  tlie  ends  of  the  or-     ~~ 
uament  are  a  sort  of  meander  or  crude  zigzag, 
of  which  a  description  is 

given  elsewhere  in  connection  with  decoration. 
Plate  14,  fig.  1,  represents  a  fragment  of  bone 
from  Norton  Sound,  upon  which  is  a  rude  etching 
of  a  reindeer  approaching  a  wolf,  the  latter  in  an 
inverted  position.  At  the  right  hand 
is  a  perforation,  about  which  is  a  rude  circle  ornamented 
with  four  radiating  lines.  Beneath  this  circle  are  two  par- 
allel curved  lines  with  inner  radiating  lines,  resulting  in  a 
very  crude  meander  pattern. 

The  illu.stration  of  a  wolf  (fig.  23)  shows   the  fangs   in 

4'  the  i)artly  open  mouth,  the  stiff'  ears,  and  long  bushy  tail. 

''jl^         The  markings  upon  the  body  may  be  simply  in  imitation 

/\  of  the  etchings  found  upon  most  outline  or  solid  figures, 

f    \         though  they  greatly  suggest  the  brindled  fur  of 

the  CaniK  nccidentalis  Dekay. 

The  porcupine  is  quite  common  in  some  of  the 
southern  jjortions  of  Alaska,  and  fig.  24  represents 
one  of  these  animals,  the  spines  of  which  are  used  in  decora- 
tive work. 

The  engraving  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  very  sharp 
tool,  as  the  outlines  are  groups  of  thin  parallel  hair  lines. 

The  selected  character  reproduced  in  fig.  25  is  so  unusual 
in  general  form,  as  found  upon  ivory  or  other  engravings  of 
the  Eskimo,  that  its  presentation  here  is  of  interest  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  the  pictographs  of  other  peoples,  especially  the 
petroglyphs  of  the  western  and  soathwestern,  or  Pacific  Coast  States, 


Fig.  25. 

HUMAN  FORM 


Fig.  20. 
TWO     MKH 
IN     CLOSB 
EMBRACE. 
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embracing  tlie  areiv  cliieHy  occupied  by  tribes  of  the  Shoshonian  liii 
guistic  fiiinily. 

Two  li},'urcs  sliown  in  close  embrace,  as  in  fig.  2fi,  may  also  denote 
combat,  as  well  as  the  ceremonial  of  the  shaman,  in  which  tlie  demon 
causing  the  illness  is  shown  near  the  body  of  the  sick  person  from 
which  it  is  exjtelled. 

The  group  of  figures  of  the  human  form  (flg.  27)  are  selected  from  a 
nund)er  of  engravings  ou  ivory  bows,  ehietly  from  southern  Alaska. 

No.  1  is  a  form  frequently  occurring  in  Kiate'xamut  Eskimo  picto- 
graphs  on  wood,  as  when  drawn  upon  slabs  of  shingle  or  other  smooth 

12  3  4  5  fl  7  8 

Fig.  27. 
VABreNTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  FORM. 

surface  to  place  over  the  door  of  the  habitation  when  the  owner  '.eaves 
(or  any  i)urpose.  It  is  abbreviated,  and  the  result  of  carelessness  or 
perhai)s  incompetency  of  the  recorder.  No.  li  is  another  form  of  man 
in  which  only  the  lower  extremities  are  indicated,  while  in  No.  3  the 
arms  are  thrown  out  horizontally  from  the  body  to  denote  the  gesture 
for  negation,  nothing.  No.  4  is  a  headless  body  and  does  not  always 
denote  death,  as  is  the  practice  among  other  pictographers,  notably  so 
tlie  (3jibwa.  No  special  information  was  received  respecting  the  char- 
acter, and  it  js  i)robable  that  the  head  was  obliterated  by  erosion, 
having  originally  been  drawn.  The  specimen  was  copied  from  an  ivory 
utensil  in  the  collection  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  was  obtained  from  the  Aiqalu'xamut  Eskimo. 


/ 


FiE- 28. 

VARIOrS  FOBM8   OF   \-ESSEt.fl. 

The  character  in  No.  5  denotes  a  canoe,  or  kaiak,  with  two  persons 
within  it,  while  the  two  paddles  jiroject  beneath.  The  right-hand 
upward  stroke  of  the  boat  represents  the  bow  of  the  vessel.  Nos.  6 
and  7,  from  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  are  variants  of  the  linman  form  with 
arms  loosely  extended,  and  form  in  No.  8,  having  fringe  suspended 
from  the  sleeves,  probably  a  shaman,  and  very  similar  to  the  Ojibwa 
designation  of  the  Thunder  bird,  one  of  the  divinities  of  the  western 
Algoiikian  tribes.  The  figure  (No,  8)  was  copied  from  an  ivory  drill 
bow  obtained  at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  by  Doctor  T.  H.  Bean,  formerly 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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Fig.  29. 
WHALINO   8HirB   NEAU    A    riNKCOVEREt)  BHORK. 


The  portrayal  by  the  native  artist  of  boats,  both  tho  kaiak  and  the 
umiak,  is  of  such  freciuent  occurrence  in  the  Alaskan  etchings  and  toy 
ciirvings  that  tho  i)hotographic  reproduction  of  native -made  models 
may  be  deemed  of  special  interest.  I'late  27  represents  a  kaiak,  while 
the  illustration  shown 
in  plate  2S  represents  an 
umiak  with  raised  sail. 
Comparisons  with 
etchings  are  suggested, 
as  numerous  examples 
of  the  former  occur  in 

abundance,  and  will  be  referred  to  elsewhere  and  in  another  connection. 
Fig.  28  represents  four  vessels  rigged  up  with  sails,  the  one  at  the 
extreme  left  being  manned  by  Americans  or  mixed  blooils,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  hats  upon  their  heads.  The  hulls  of  the  second, 
third,  and  right-hand  figures  are  in  imitation  of 
tho  luitivo  made  vessel  of  that  size,  which  is 
adai)te(l  to  the  erection  of  masts  and  small  sails. 
Tlie  artist  has  evidently  intended  to  represent 
the  diilerent  varieties  used  by  him  or  his  family. 
In  fig.  20  are  represented  two  vessels,  under 
full  sail,  within  reasonable  tlistance  from  shore, 
as  is  indicated  by  tho  presence  of  two  pines  which  loom  up  in  the  mid- 
dle distance.  No  special  motive  appears  to  have  prompted  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  ships,  excepting  perliaps  the  record  of  an  unusual  event 
.in  the  history  of  the  locality  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred. 

Tho  portrayal  of  a  schooner  (fig.  30) 
is  perhaps  oitly  tho  result  of  "having 
nothing  better  to  do,"  as  loungers  often 
whittle  or  engrave  figures  or  outlines 
of  such  things  that  create  passing  in- 
terest.    It  is  probable  too  that  some- 
thing of  greater  interest  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  civilization.    This,  however, 
could  only  be  cleared  up  by  the  artist  himself  or  the  person  for  whom  it 
may  have  been  drawn. 
In  like  manner,  the  illustration  shown  in  fig.  31  may  have  been 

engraved  because  of  some 
event  of  consequence  con- 
_  nect«d  therewith,  or  perhaps 
because  of  the  peculiar  ap-' 
pearance  in  the  Alaska  waters 
of  a  vessel  with  but  one  wheel,  and  that  at  the  8t«rn.  Such  vessels  are 
common  on  inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  but  their  seldom  occor- 
rence  so  far  north  may  have  been  deemed  of  sufBcient  importance  of 
which  to  make  a  permanent  record. 


Fig.  31. 

BTKRN-WHEBI.  STEAMBOAT. 
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Fig.  32. 

UMIAK. 
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A  (Tiulc  or  utifniislied  umiak  with  four  occui»ai>t8  is  shown  in  fig.  .32. 
Tho  bodies  are  not  indicated;  the  heads,  arms,  and  oars  being  incised.. 
The  nmiak  itself  is  well  drawn,  bnt  with  mast  or  rigging  erected. 

Fmther  reference  to  vessels,  both  as  to  pictographic  variants  and  in 
relation  to  conveyance  by  this  means,  will  be  made  farther  on  in  con- 
nection with  ccmvoyiince  and  domestic  avocations. 

REPRESENTATION  BY  SYNECDOCHE. 

The  representation  of  part  of  an  object  to  represent  the  whole,  or  vice 
versa,  is  not  so  coiniiion  in  the  etchings  of  the  Ivskinio  as  in  tho  picto- 
gra])lis  of  tho  Indians. 

In  many  instances  in  the  ornamented  ivory  records,  ]>arts  of  animal 
or  otlicr  forms  are  portr.ayed  in  this  manner,  and  such  abbreviated 
characters  are  siihsei|uently  utilized  and  ai'ranged  in  such  order  so  as 
to  servo  the  purpose  of  simple  ornamentation,  the  primary  object  or 
concept  having  but  little  if  any  further  connection  in  its  new  position. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Turner'  informs  me  that  "tho  marginal  engravures, 
resembling  tho  tail  of  a  whale,  are  intended  to  represent  tho  number 
of  white  whales  [DclpliinnpteruH  catodon  (LinnaMis)  Oill.]  the  owner  (or 
maker)  of  the  ivory  article  has  personally  killed  or  taken  in  a  net. 
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Fig.  33. 
ESKIMO  nCNTER  AND   HERD   OF   RETNDEEn. 


There  are,  sometimes,  partnership  pursuits  of  these  whales  (as  well  as 
other  creaturcsK  and  by  mutual  agreement  the  quarry  fa*lls  to  him  who 
first  struck,  killed,  or  otherwise  would  have  secured  the  whales." 

The  spears  which  are  portrayed  upon  some  of  the  engravings  of 
natives  in  kaiaks  are  ])laced  so  as  to  be  upon  a  rest,  similar  to  that 
shown  in  plate  29,  in  order  that  they  may  be  quickly  grasped  for  use.- 
These  rests  are  made  of  ivory,  and  in  many  instances  are  decorated. 
The  specimen  herewith  reproduced  is  from  Point  Harrow,  where  it  was 
obtained  by  Lieutenant  P.  U.  Kay,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  by  him  sent  to  the 
National  Jluscum. 

The  entire  length  of  the  specimen  is  8:^  inches,  the  distance  across 
the  horns  being  4.^  inches,  and  across  the  base,  just  beneath  the  figures 
of  the  whales'  tails,  2^^  inches. 

The  tails  denote  tho  owner  to  liave  been  a  whale  hunter.  The  to])  of 
the  horns  is  fashioned  in  imitation  of  a  whale's  head,  tho  long-curved 
mouth  being  carefully  indicated,  while  blue  bea<ls  are  inserted  to  indi- 
cate the  eyes.  Upon  the  outer  edge  of  each  horn,  corresponding  to 
the  back  of  the  whale,  is  a  cross,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  blue 
bead.    The  four  loops  of  thong  ar6  for  attachment  to  the  boat. 
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Spear  Rest.    Point  Barrow. 
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In  the  illustration  shown  in  figure  33,  the  idea  of  many  and  much  is 
expressed  in  the  saino  line  of  thought  or  conception  as  in  gesture  lan- 
guage. The  herd  of  animals,  instead  of  being  indicated  by  drawing 
the  bodies  of  those  in  the  foreground  singly  and  complete,  and  only 
parts  of  those  beyond  being  perceivable  to  the  beholder,  is  represented, 
with  one  individual  exception,  by  a  single  figure  of  a  long  body,  the 
thirteen  heads  being  subsequently  placed  at  proper  intervals  above  it, 
while  a  certain,  though  deficient,  number  of  legs  and  feet  are  drawn 
bcTieath  and  extending  to  the  ground.  These  are  all  drawn  as  if  escap- 
ing from  the  hunter. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  engraving  is  the  representation  of  a 
hunter,  armed  with  bow,  and  indications  of  arrows.  Tarts  of  the  figure 
have  become  obliterated  by  frequent  use  of  the  ivory  drill  bow.  The 
deer  next  to  the  hunter  does  not  face  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  if 
escaping,  but  is  drawn  with  tlie  head  lowered  and  directed  toward  him. 
Tlie  attitude  has  perhaps  no  special  signification,  further  than  that 
this  deer  was  secured  by  being  shot  with  an  arrow,  whereas  the 
remainder  of  the  herd  wliich  the  hunter  saw  escaped.  Compare  also 
figure  of  herds  in  plate  05,  fig.  4. 

riate  21,  fig.  3,  represents  the  convex  side  of  a  drill  bow,  on  the  right 
half  of  which  are  thirty  transverse  figures  representing  that  number 
of  wolf  pelts.  To  the  right  is  one  otter  skin  and  the  outlines  of  ten 
bearskins.  As  will  be  observed,  these  figures  are  deeply  cut  and  rather 
conventionalized.  The  great  amount  of  coloring  matter  and  deep  inci- 
sions represent  the  bold,  strong  work,  characteristic  of  the  natives  of 
Kotzebue  Sound.  The  lateral  edges  are  ornamented  with  parallel 
longitudinal  lines. 

The  regular  order  of  the  outline  of  pelts  .ind  hides  is  perhaps  not  only 
illustrative  of  the  great  number  of  animals  killed,  but  the  regularity  and 
repetition  of  specific  parts  of  the  animal's  body,  and  the  concavity  of 
the  sides  of  the  bears'  skins,  is  a  tendency  toward  conventionalizing. 
On  the  whole,  the  record  is  a  good  illustration  of  synecdoche. 

As  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  another  curious  subject  in  pictog- 
raphy—the transmission  of  special  characters,  or  the  utilization  of 
native  symbolic  characters  to  serve  as  substitutes  to  replace  imported 
or  intrusive  forms— it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  in  this  connection 
to  the  interesting  result  noted  in  British  coins,  in  which  the  native 
Britons  copied  the  obverse  and  reverse  engravings  which  they  found 
upon  the  gold  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  coins  were  introduced 
into  the  country  of  the  littoral  tribes  through  traffic  with  the  CJauls, 
while  the  latter  obtained  possession  of  them  after  Greece  was  plundered 
by  Brennus,  B.  0.  279. 

The  reverse  of  the  typical  stater  bears  a  charioteer  in  a  biga,  the 
two  horses  in  the  attitude  of  running,  while  behind  is  the  outline  of  a 
wheel,  nsnally  elliptical,  as  the  space  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
a  circle  as  large  as  the  extreme  length  of  the  ellipse  to  be  recorded. 
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Tlic  Britons  in  adopting  the  design  for  tlieir  native  coins,  and  being 
porliii])s — I  may  snpgoat  the  word  certainly — iinac(iiiaintcd  with  tlie 
form,  or  use,  of  tlic  cliariot,  and  the  signification  of  other  characters 
and  figures  found  upon  flie  Cireck  prototy])e,  reproduced  in  tlieir  suc- 
cessive issues  and  recoinings  variations  in  these  foreign  <;hara«ter8,  or 
rei)laced  them  by  symbols  with  which  they  were  ac(iuainted  and  of 
wliicli  tliey  comprehended  the  signification. 

In  many  of  the  British  coins  the  horses  are  reduced  to  a  single 
animal,  though  with  legs  suflBcient  for  two,  clearly  representing  the 
pair  by  8ynec<loche,  exactly  as  our  North  American  Indian  does  in  his 
records  of  personal  or  tribal  engagements  with  the  enemy. 

Illustrations  relating  to  this  peculiarity  on  the  coins  named,  together 
with  the  substitution  of  native  and  familiar  characters  and  symbols 
for  those  of  foreign  and  unknown  types,  will  be  presented  farther  od.' 

DECORATION  AND  ORNAMENTATION. 

The  importation  into  Alaska  and  the  adoption  by  the  natives  of  art 
designs  which  are  foreign  to  their  own  does  not  ajipear  at  all  impossible, 
and  the  subject  is  one  wlii(!h  wmild  seem  to  offer  an  interesting  field  for 
investigation  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  interesting  develojunents. 

With  rcsi)ect  to  the  probability  of  the  transmission  of  such  artwork, 
Mr.  lladden,- whom  I  have  before  quoted,  remarks: 

As  decorated  objects  must  be  conveyed  by  man,  the  means  for  their  dispersal  and 
the  liarriers  which  milit.ate  nRainst  it  are  the  same  as  those  which  operate  on  Ininian 
migrations;  hut  thire  is  one  ditTercnce.  Whore  men  go  wo  may  assnme  that  they 
carry  their  artistic  elVorts  and  proclivities  with  theui,  hut  decorated  ol)jects  may  be 
carrieil  farther  than  the  actual  distance  covered  by  the  manufacturer,  or  even  than 
the  recogni/ed  middleman  or  trader. 

This  l)rinf;8  us  to  a  very  important  subject,  and  that  is  the  question  of  trade  routes. 
Trade  routes  are  culture  routes;  .and  in  order  to  appreciate  the  liistory  of  culture,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  tho  directions  in  which  it  flowed.  Until  we  have  a  more  com- 
plete knowledpe  of  the  ancient  trade  routes  of  Europe,  we  can  not  recover  the  history 
of  the  prehistorii'  Europe. 

This  subject  is  now  beginning  to  receive  great  attention  in  the  Old 
World,  and  some  highly  interesting  and  valuable  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light. 

In  North  America  the  .study  of  prehistoric  trade  routes,  or  culture 
routes,  has  thus  far  received  but  a  limited  amount  of  careful  attention; 
but  some  instances  of  curious  results  of  intertribal  traffic  have  been 
observed.  Frequently  designs  of  a  specific  character,  such  as  may  be 
termed  peculiar  to  a  special  tribe,  are  carried  to  remote  localities  and 
there  adopted  by  other  tribes  of  an  entirely  different  linguistic  family, 
whereas  the  same  design  or  pattern  of  the  former  may  not  ])roduce  the 
slightest  apparent  effect  upon  the  recognized  art  designs  or  oroamenta- 


'Special  attention  is  called  to  the  work  of  Doctor  .lohn  Evans,  D.  C.  L.  The  Coins 
of  tlio  Ancient  Uritons,  London;  1864-1890.  Plates  A-N.,  and  l-XXUl,  together  with 
(Inures  in  text.     Map. 

"Evolution  in  Art,  p.  328. 
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tion  of  an  adjo  iiiig  body  of  people  of  a  like  liuguistic  family  and  with 
whom  there  may  be  frequent  social  intercourse.  This  is  accounted  for 
in  the  instances  in  mind  because  of  the  absence  of  like  materials  and 
resources  quite  necessary  for  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  imported  pat- 
tern, the  original  being  fully  recognized  as  a  cult  symbol,  aiul  any 
alteration  however  slight  would  immediately  provoke  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  Therefore,  a  remote  body  of  people  whose  cult  beliefs  are  differ- 
ent, and  who  would  perhaps  not  recognize  the  sacred  or  mystic  import 
of  a  symbol,  might  readily  and  without  any  hesitation  adopt  sucii  i)at- 
tcrn  as  might  suit  one's  fancy  and  subsequently  alter  it  to  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  material  upon  which  it  would  be  imposed  by  incision, 
impressed  in  color,  or  otherwise. 

The  northwest  coast  of  America,  between  Paget  Sound  and  Ksidiak, 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  culture  route,  and  the  arts  of  the  vari- 
ous Selish  tribes  are  traceable  over  a  wide  area.  The  peculiar  designs  of 
the  Ilaida,  both  in  sculpture  and  in  tattooing,  have  been  gradually  car- 
ried northward  into  the  territory  of  the  Tlilinkits,  the  Kadiak,  and  have 
been  even  recently  adopted,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  Aigalu'iamut 
ond  Kiate'xannit  Eskimo  of  southern  Alaska. 

The  original  patterns  of  the  Eskimo,  such  as  the  lines,  dots,  and 
herringbone  patterns,  do  not  seem  to  prevail  against  the  rounded  and 
curved  figures  and  designs  of  the  Ilaida  art.  The  origin  of  the  latter 
is  ])eculiar,  and  the  alleged  development,  if  not  the  introduction  and 
adojition,  of  the  elaborate  system  of  tattooing  since  about  the  year  1833, 
certainly  ort'ers  an  interesting  field  for  critical  research.' 

The  Ilaida  i)atterns,  as  has  been  intimated,  are  very  different  in  both 
design  and  concept  as  compared  with  the  artistic  work  of  the  Eskimo. 
Both  are  peculiar  to  the  regions  in  which  they  flourish,  and  no  resem- 
blance whatever  is  apparent.  The  Haida  designs  originate  cliiefly  in 
totemic,  mythologic,  and  cult  forms,  which  liave,  in  many  instances, 
become  so  highly  conventionalized  as  to  become  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion. The  Eskimo  art  embraces  chiefly  an  attempt  at  personal  and 
family  records  of  hunting  exploits,  with  occasional  ceremonials  por- 
trayed in  little  more  than  simple  pictorial  form,  but  there  is  present  an 
exhibition  of  the  progress  of  recording  both  gestures  and  signals,  to 
aid  ill  the  explanation  of  the  record,  as  well  as  frequent  attempts  at 
the  record  of  subjective  ideas,  a  system  of  ])ictography  foreign  to  that 
of  the  Ilaida,  and  more  nearly  approaching  the  petroglyjihs  of  various 
tribes  belonging  to  the  Shoshonian  linguistic  family,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  some  of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  and  the 
sculpfurings  found  in  Owens  Valley,  California,  the  authors  of  which 
are  unknown  but  are  believed  to  have  been  members  of  the  same  family, 
both  because  of  the  typical  resemblance  of  many  of  the  patterns  and 
the  geographic  location  of  the  sculptured  bowlders. 


■S««  remarks  on  "Aboriginal  Art  in  California  and  Qneen  Charlotte's  Island,'' 
W.  J.  HolTniail,  in  Proceedings  DaTonport  Academy  of  Sciences,  IV,  1886. 
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Auotber  trade  route  of  imporlanceiii  this  connection  is  that  afforded 
i)y  tlie  waters  of  tlic  Yukon  Kivor.  Eskimo  patterns  liave  been  car- 
ried uj)  into  t  lie  country  of  tlie  Kenai  Indians,  a  tribe  usually  designated 
in  the  northwest  as  the  Tenanah,  and  of  the  same  linguistic  relation- 
shi|)  as  the  Ajiaciie,  the  Navajo,  and  among  many  others  the  Ilupa 
Indians  of  Californiii.  These  designs  are  made  up  of  straight  lines, 
dots,  and  nucleated  circles,  and  occur  upon  strips  of  bone  with  ])erf()ra- 
tions  at  one  end.  and  used,  it  is  presumed,  as  necklace  ornaincnts. 
Similar  ornaments  are  found  also  among  the  Thlinkit,  of  which  illus- 
trations are  given  on  plate  0. 

In  the  National  Museum  is  an  interesting  relic  made  of  liorn,  used 
as  a  cylindrical  box  for  dentalium  shell  money,  ujioii  wliicli  arc  incised 
and  blackened  lines  so  arranged  between  two  parallel  longitudinal 
lines  that  the  original  white  surface  of  the  S])cciraen  is  a  serrated  (igure 
and  not  the  ordinary  zigzag,  plate  .■?(».  Although  the  resemblance  of 
this  to  some  of  the  zigzag  and  meander  patterns  of  the  I'^skimo  is  very 
striking,  no  connection  can  be  ajiparently  traced  between  the  two  pen- 
l)les,  even  along  the  supposed  course  of  jnigration  of  the  llni>a  toward 
the  coast  at  the  time  of  the  separations  of  the  Apache  or  Athabas<'aii 
tribes,  vivid  traditions  of  which  still  obtain  among  the  Apaches,  and 
linguistic  evidence  of  which  is  complete. 

A  well  known  trade  or  culture  route — in  faist,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
inlbieuce  the  crude  arts  of  the  Eskimo — was  by  way  of  the  Diomedc 
Islands,  when  the  natives  came  in  contact  with  the  Cossack  outposts  in 
eastern  Siberia.' 

The  trallic  which  naturally  resulted  brought  among  the  American 
natives  various  articles  of  Kussian  manufacture,  among  which,  no 
doubt,  were  ikons  and  other  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  objects  and 
))rints,  articles  whicli  are  usually  found  to  lie  highly  decorated  in  both 
design  and  color.  Such  objects  would  most  naturally  tend  to  influence 
the  simple  art  of  a  people  who  were  n.'itnrally  given  to  the  ornanienta- 
tion  of  various  utensils  and  weapons,  as  also  of  articles  of  clothing. 

Through  this  channel  were  obtained,  so  Mr.  Murdoch  informs  me, 
the  Siberian  pi])es  and  seal  nets,  which,  together  with  the  native  labret, 
have  extended  eastward  of  Point  Barrow  to  Cape  Hathurst,  beyond 
which  locality,  it  is  believed,  neither  are  found.  This  blank  area  between 
Cajie  Uiithurst  and  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  forms  a  barrier,  or  lino 
of  demarcation,  beyond  which  the  several  bodies  of  Eskimo  are  artis- 
tically distinct  from  one  another.  In  other  words,  the  three  objects 
named  as  common  to  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  are  totally  absent  east  of  the 
lo(!ality  indicated,  as  found  by  Mr.  Murdoch  during  his  residence  at 
the  Point. 

Mr.  Iladdon''  remarks  that  although  decorated  objects  pass  along 
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"'There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Malayans,  tho  Dutch  of  Asia,  croagoil 
the  racific  Ocean  in  tlir>  pnrsnit  of  commerce."  Dwlght.  Travels  in  New  England 
and  New  York.     New  Haven,  1821.     I,  p.  129. 

•Evolntiou  in  Art,  p.  330. 
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trade  routes  "and  are  distributed  far  and  wide,  it  does  not  always  nec- 
essarily follow  tliat  tlie  ornamentation  itself  is  naturalized.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  many  cases  a  certain  stylo  of  decoration  is  associated  with 
a  particular  kind  of  object,  and  it  might  not  occur  to  people  to  transfer 
that  decorative  style  to  other  objects,  or  at  all  events  the  process  would 
doubtless  be  slow." 

An  interesting  e.xample  of  bone  dress  ornaments,  bearing  simple 
decorations  and  common  to  both  the  eastern  Eskimo  and  the  Nascopi, 
as  well  as  the  now  extinct  Beothuk  Indians  of  Newfoundland,  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Professor  O.  T.  Mason,  Curator  of  Ethnology 
in  tlie  National  Museum. 

The  specimens  are  reproduced  in  colored  and  plain  sketches,  and 
presented  to  the  National  INIuseum  by  Lady  Blake,  of  the  (Jovernment 
House,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 

The  illustrations  represent  the  primitive  bone  ornaments  worn  about 
the  bottom  of  dresses  prior  to  the  use  of  metal  substitutes,  such  as  are 
now  attainable  from  the  whites.  These  ornaments  are  chiefly  of  a  class 
which  represent  an  inverted  narrow  letter  V — thus,  A — each  about  2 
or  2A  inches  in  length  and  decorated  with  various  angular  designs. 
Some  of  them  have  marginal  incised  lines,  within  whicli  and  attached 
thereto  are  the  base  of  triangular  or  serrated  markings  similar  to 
some  Eskimo  patterns,  shown  in  various  illustrations. 

Upon  the  ends  of  some  other  small  horn  ornaments  are  similar  rude 
zigzag  patterns,  as  shown  in  other  illustrations  of  Eskimo  workman- 
ship. 

The  information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  conceptions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  art  i)atterns  of  the  Beothuk.  The  simple  zigzag  may  have 
resulted  from  an  incised  imitation  of  some  notched  ornaments  made  by 
Nascopi,  ornaments  such  as  the  Beothuk  were  undoubtedly  familiar 
with,  as  both  varieties  are  shown  upon  the  same  i)lates  of  illustrations 
made  by  Lady  Blake.  By  laying  the  Nascopi  ornament  u])on  the  slab 
of  horn  used  by  the  Beothuk,  the  incised  serrations  forming  the  border 
almost  exactly  fit  to  the  zigzag  or  serrated  ornamentation  forming  a 
border  near  the  edge  of  the  piece  used  by  the  latter. 

Several  ]>atterns  occur  in  Eskimo  decorations,  however,  which,  while 
not  exactly  resembling  patterns  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  appear 
to  have  originated  with  them,  and  were  suggested  to  them  by  original 
products  or  mechanical  contrivances,  as  the  Siberian  kantag  or  wooden 
buckets,  in  nests  of  several  sizes,  and  the  peculiar  fish  trap  or  run 
placed  in  narrow  channels  of  water,  and  ])erhaps  the  guides  to  the  pit- 
fall. To  the  latter  (ilass  of  ornamentation  may  be  placed  the  "sciil- 
.tooth"  pattern.  These  two  different  types  of  objects  may  have 
suggested  the  motive  for  the  figure  of  concentric  circles  and  the  rude 
zigzag,  respectively;  or  the  introduction  from  without  the  territory  of 
the  Eskimo  of  these  designs — the  former,  for  instance,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Russians,  and  the  other,  perhaps,  from  the  vicinity  of 
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Torres  Straits  and  iuljiicoiit  territory — may  have  been  seized  upon  as 
siifigestin^j  tlie  outlines  or  concepts  ])erceived  in  the  native  products, 
tlie  possible  diHercnce  in  artistic  results  l>einfj  dependent  upon  the 
dilVereuco  in  material  upon  which  the  designs  are  portrayed  and  to  the 
expertness  or  lack  of  skill  of  the  Eskimo  coi)yi8t  or  artist. 

Fpon  a  careful  examination  of  all  available  nuiterials  bearing  i)ic- 
torial  records  or  only  simple  de(!orative  designs,  several  interesting 
facts  apiiear. 

First.  That  the  Eskimo  cast  of  Point  lUirrow,  including  those  even 
of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  e.xhibit  but  little  artistic  ex|)ression,  this 
being  confined  cbietly  to  lines,  dots,  and  other  similar  rudimentary 
markings  which  are  employed  almost  wholly  for  decorative  purposes. 
This  docs  not  refer  to  various  kinds  of  carvings  and  outlined  tlat  fig- 
ures iu  bone  or  ivory,  which  are  intended  to  bo  stitched  to  clothing,  a 
custom  very  much  resembling  a  like  practice  which  obtains  in  Finland. 
Neither  docs  this  refer  to  the  custom  of  stamping  designs  njton  doth 
or  buckskin,  a  practice  apjiarently  learned  from  the  several  Algonkian 
tribes  with  which  some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador  tribes  of 
Eskimo  come  in  contact. 

Second.  That  the  Point  Barrow  natives  are  apparently  but  moder- 
ately advanced  in  the  art  of  recording  tribal  or  individual  events,  cus- 
toms, etc.,  and  that  most  of  their  ivory  utensils  are  not  decorated;  but 
that  where  attempts  at  beautifying  are  ajiparent,  oidy  those  designs 
are  adopted  which  suggest  or  require  the  least  amount  of  manual  exer- 
tion and  artistic  ability,  so  that  straight  incisions,  creases,  or  grooves 
are  most  numerous,  wliilo  nucleated  circles,  and  rarely  also  a  few  con- 
centric rings,  are  incised,  the  latter  apparently  by  means  of  the  common 
carpenter's  auger  bit,  properly  tiled  at  the  cutting  edge  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  scratch  instead  of  an  incision,  the  latter  being  too  delicate  and 
tedious  a  process  for  success  in  removing  the  dense  resisting  particles 
of  ivory. 

Third.  That  the  engravings  on  ivory  and  bone  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Alaska,  (embracing  the  region  about  Kotze- 
bue  Sound  and  northward,  and  including  Diomede  Islands  and  the 
oi)posing  coast,  as  well  as  the  area  occupied  by  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,  are 
more  deeply  and  crudely  cut,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  being  broader 
and  bolder  than  in  the  products  from  any  other  area. 

Fourth.  That  the  general  results  in  graphic  portrayals  are  more  artis- 
tic among  the  natives  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Norton  Sound,  and  improve 
in  delicacy  of  engraving  t^>ward  tlie  southward  even  t«  and  including 
the  Aleutian  Islands;  that  the  portrayal  of  animal  forms  is  accom- 
plished with  such  fidelity  as  to  permit  of  specific  identification;  that 
the  attemj)t  at  reproducing  graphically  common  gesture  signs  becomes 
more  frecpient,  and  various  instances  of  the  successful  portrayal  of 
subjective  ideas  also  occur. 

In  his  reference  to  the  Agulmuts,  whose  location  extends  from  near 
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Fig.  1.  lUii  Handle. 

(Cut.  No.  38752,  U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Fig.  2.  Bag  Handle.     Fish-trap  on  Seal-tooth  PAriERN. 

(Cot.  No.  24412,  r.S.  N.  M.     Norton  Sonnd.     Collected  by  L.M.Tarner.) 

Fig.  3.  Bag  Handle.    Tink-trke  Patteun. 

(Cat.  No.  24417.  U.  S.  N.  M.     Norton  Sonnd.     CoUmtted  by  L.  M.  TunxT.) 
Fig.  4.  Bag  Handle.     Variant  of  Fig.  2. 

(Cnt.  No.  38770,  U.  S.  N.  M.     North  of  Norton  Round.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  5.  Bodkin.     Parallel  Rows  of  Seal-tooth  Pattern. 

(Cat.  No.  [IJ.     Norton  Sound.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
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Plats  31. 


Handles  Bearino  Primary  Forms  of  Decorations. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    32. 


Fig. 

1. 

Fig. 

2. 
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3. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 
Fig. 
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6. 

Fig.  7. 


Ivory  Ear  Pkndants;  Made  of  Bki.uua  Teeth. 

((;:it.  No.  ^401.  V.  S.  N.  M.     St.  Micliaela.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Buckle;  Giui-s'  Hair  Oknamknt. 

(Cat.  No.  ^7007.  U.  S.  N.  M.     ,\2alyiikchii(!imint.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Ear  I'e.n'DANTs;  Rpprksentinc;  8kai.  Hkaps. 

(Cat.  No.  38052,  U.  S.  N.  M.      SpiixunuRiiTmit.      Ci>llect«l  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Co  MI). 

(Cat.  No.  4S174,  tJ.  S.  N.  M.     Cape  Prince  of  Wales.     Colleotod  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Utensil  ok  Ivory.     Thlincit  Indians  (f).  . 

Ivory  Ornami!NT  Carved  to  Kei-rf.sent  FXce  or  a  Seal. 

(Cat.  No.  ;!776:i.  a.  S.  N.  M.     Korj.'fqnnosumiit.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Carved  Handle,  Siiowinu  Hitman  F'aces  with  Tattooino. 

(Cat  No.  37319,  U.  a  N.  M.     Chalitmat.     OllBOted  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
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Plate  32. 
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Plate  33. 
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Wooden  Tablet.    Papuan  Ornamentation. 
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Cape  Avinofl"  nearly  to  Capo  Romanzoff,  Mr.  Dall'  remarks  that  they 
have  been  reported  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  tlieir  workman- 
ship ill  ivory.  "A  kaiitag  or  wooden  dish,"  he  continues,  "wliich  was 
obtained  at  Nunivak  by  Captain  Smith,  was  neatly  carved  and  inlaid 
with  lozenges  of  white  stone  resembling  gypsum.  They  were  labrets 
of  the  same  material.  Their  ffiod  was  principally  fish  and  seal,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  very  destitute  of  iron  and  other  articles  intro- 
duced by  traders.  Their  ivory  weapons  were  of  great  beauty,  and 
some  specimens  of  hollow  carving  would  tax  the  resources  of  the  most 
skillful  civilized  workman  to  equal." 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  facts  there  occur  other  peculiar  pat- 
terns, two  of  which  are  of  interest;  they  are  respectively  the  figures  of 
concentric  circles,  and  a  Papuan-like  zigzag  design,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  former  is  freqiiently  a  nucleated  circle, 
frequently  regularly  incised  series  of  circles  one  beyond  the  other,  and 
occasional  instances  in  which  delicate  radiating  lines  are  attached  to 
the  outer  ring. 

The  other  pattern  is  like,  and  yet  unlike,  that  found  in  Papuan 
decorations,  in  which  is  a  rude  wavy  or  meander  zigzag,  or  even  more 
sharply  defined  interdigital  lines,  or  perhaps  even  triangular  projec- 
tions so  as  to  form  true  serrations,  resulting  in  what  is  sometimes 
termed  a  tooth  pattern. 

This  particular  form  of  Papuan  art  is  usually  drawn  between  or 
within  parallel  lines,  and  extends  transversely  across  the  specimen 
decorated.  The  Eskimo  resemblances,  if  they  may  bo  so  termed,  are 
represented  on  plate  31,  figs.  L',  4,  and  5. 

Plate  312,  tig.  4,  represents  an  Eskimo  comb,  the  curves  upon  which 
form  an  interesting  example  for  comparison  with  the  Papuan  designs 
upon  a  tablet  of  wood,  referred  to  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Stolpe,  of 
Stockholm.'    Plate  33. 

Similar  parallel  lines  carrying  between  them  the  same  style  of  a 
rude  zigzag,  but  in  relief,  because  the  alternate  triangular  spaces  have 
been  removed  by  cutting,  occur  upon  various  other  specimens  repre 
sented  in  various  plates  and  illustrations. 

The  short  transverse  bars  in  this  type  of  i)attern  represent  in 
some  instances,  ac<!ording  to  an  Alaskan  informunt  and  pictographer, 
Vladimir  Naomoff,  conventionalized  fish  trai)S,  siu'h  as  are  placed  in 
narrow  channels  of  water  for  catching  the  migrating  salmon.  A  sym- 
metrical trap  of  such  construction  is  shown  on  the  faces  of  a  pipe  in 
plate  GO.  The  transverse  lines  or  bars  are  complete  in  this  illustra- 
tion, however,  yet  the  decorative  or  evolved  figure  is  easily  traceable 
to  the  original.  A  simpler  form  of  the  same  pattern  appears  in  the 
decoration  on  tig.  4  in  plat«  31,  where  the  alternate  short  lines  project 
inward  toward  the  opposing  space  between  the  short  lines. 


'  "Alaska  and  its  Resources,"  Boston,  1870,  p.  406. 

'  Stolpe,  Utveklingafiireteelser  i  ndtiirfolkens  ornamentik.    Ymer,  Stockholm,  1890, 
4°,  pp.  193-225;  1891,  pp.  197-229,  fin*. 
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The  native  drawings  of  the  so-called  fish  trap  or  seal  tooth  pattern 
also  resemble  the  approaches  to  the  game  traj)  or  inclosuro,  both 
these  contriviitices  being  represented  by  horizontal  or  oblique  or  per- 
haps even  only  paraHel  lines,  leading  to  a  trap  or  inclosurc,  along 
which  lines  are  short  etchings  or  bars  o  denote  the  posts  or  divisions 
to  sustain  the  brush  of  the  game  drive  or  the  wickerwork  ])artiti<)ns  of 
the  fish  trap.  Tiicse  short  lateral  lines  simulate  tiie  drawings  made  to 
denote  tlm  separations  or  spaces  between  teeth  like  those  of  the  seal, 
of  wliii  1.  examples  are  given  in  fig.  00,  and,  as  was  .suggested  by  a 
native  Eskimo,  the  open  mouth  of  the  hunting  .seaHvas  like  tlie  open 
fish  trap  and  game  drive,  ready  to  take  in  such  prey  as  came  within 
reach.  The  conception  of  the  design  may  be  found  in  the  trap,  as 
suggested  by  NaomotT,  or  in  tlie  "seal's  mouth,"  as  suggested  by 
Noiniksi'iier,  a  Kaviagmut  E.skimo  from  Port  Clarence,  whose  por- 
trait is  shown  in  i)late  2. 

These  drawings  in  ivory  are  usually  placed  between  horizontal  or 
l>arallel  lines,  interesting  because  they  resemble  the  cliief  character- 
istics of  Celtic  art,  of  which  there  is  no  relationsliip  directly  except 
as  showing  the  like  workings  of  man's  mind  under  like  conditions. 
"The  Japanese,  for  instance,"  says  a  writer  in  Archa'ologia  Cambrensis,' 
"ignore  the  margin  altogether  and  make  their  decoration  entirely 
indejiendent  of  it,  but  in  Celtic  art  the  ])atterns  ar6  all  designed  to  '" 
suit  the  shape  of  the  margin."     Tiiis  is  true  of  much  of  the  Alaskan  art. 

The  early  contact  by  the  Alaskans  with  art  products  from  th(>  Sotitli 
Pacific  is  believed  to  be  jiretty  generallj'  recognized;  and  an  instance 
of  the  discovery  among  the  natives  of  Bristol  P«ay  of  the  cocoanut 
suggested  an  admirable  material  for  engraving  which  was  only  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  texture  by  walrus  ivory.  Various  curios  have 
also  been  carried  north  by  sailors,  the  carvings  upon  which  have  sug- 
gested, no  doubt,  possibilities  in  engraving  of  wliich  tlie  Eskimo  had. 
])rcviously  had  no  conception.  Illustrated  newspajiers  are  seized  with 
avidity,  and  reiiroductions  of  various  cuts  attempted,  in  some  known 
instances  the  features  of  faces  being  fairly  trutliful  likenesses. 

Much  of  the  art  of  the  Eskimo  has  been  inthienced,  tflo,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  articles  of  Russian  manufacture,  of  wliich  more  is  remarked 
elsewhere.  Two  fairly  good  examples  of  native  workmanshij)  of  this 
are  given  on  plate  ;?4,  figs.  1  and  2,  and  representing  wooden  boxes 
with  native  ornamentation  and  Kussian  symbols  of  the  cross  and  other 
motifs. 

The  suggestion  for  engraving  concentric  circles  being  accounted  for 
as  to  origin  and  signification  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner,  and  described  farther 
on,  may  also  have  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  sailors  and 
others  from  the  dulf  of  Papua,  where,  according  to  Mr.  IT  addon,  they 
are  c/)nveutionalized  eyes  in  the  ornamental  faces  carved  on  wooden 
belts. 
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>  Jannary,  1893.    Fifth  aer.,  pp.  20, 21. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    34. 


Fig.  1.  WooiiE.v  Box. 

(ral.No.4U57.tr.S.N.M.     Cape  Nome.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Neleon  I 
Fig.  2.    WOODRN    Box. 

((■at.No.33077.U.8.xV.M.     Cap«  Nome.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Kel.on  ) 
Fig.  3.  Box  FOR  Fishing  'Iackle. 

(Cat  No.  2J362,  U.  S.  N.  M.     Norton  Sound.     Collected  by  L.  M.  Turner.) 
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■  Wooden  Boxss,  ano  Case  for  Fishing  Tackle. 
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In  Alaska,  liowever,  concentric  circles  and  nucleated  rings  have  been 
utilized  to  explain  concepts  other  than  the  similar  patterns  which  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  referring  to  other  widely  distinct  origins  and 
concepts.     (Compare  with  variants  on  plate  17.) 

The  concentric  rings,  being  so  generally  widesj)read,  survive  in  the 
Kongo  region  and  in  Tangier,  where  the  design  may  owe  its  origin  to 
the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  Byzantine  style  of  orna- 
mentation; upon  Koman  lamps  in  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Louis,  in 
Carthago;  and  in  nnincrons  localities  throughout  northern  Europe  as 
rock  sculpturings,  and  in  bronze  and  other  jewelry  and  ornaments. 
America  has  many  petroglyphs  in  which  this  design  is  found,  the 
greatest  number  being  upon  the  basalt  rocks  in  the  arid  desert  south 
of  Benton,  Owens  Valley,  California. 

By  these  references  to  the  occurrence  in  widely  separated  localities 
of  like  designs,  I  do  not  for  a  single  moment  desire  to  convey  the 
impression  that.tlie  belief  is  entertained  that  this  is  the  result  of 
migration  through  the  ordinary  trade,  or  culture  channels,  as  Mr. 
Haddon  designates  them,  but  rather  of  independent  development, 
being  evolved  from  very  diverse  originals  and  concepts.  It  is  certain, 
nevertheless,  that  in  some  instances  religious  symbols  are  carried 
among  peoples  to  whom  they  are  artistically  or  technically  foreign,  and 
to  whom  the  signification  would  be  meaningless  but  for  the  explanation 
.accompanying  them. 

In  Alaska  several  difl'erent  versions  are  given  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  nucleated  circles,  plain  concentric  rings,  and  rings  with 
dentations.     Keference  to  like  forms  in  other  regions  is  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Haddon'  remarks  with  reference  to  such  figures  that  "there  is  a 
great  tendency  lor  spirals  to  degenerate  into  concentric  circles;  exam- 
ples c(Uild  be  given  from  New  Guinea,  America,  Europe,  and  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  one  usually  finds  the  two  figures  associated  together,  and  the 
sequence  is  one  of  decadence,  never  the  evolution  of  spirals  from  cir- 
cles. The  intermediate  stage  has  been  aptly  termed  a  'bastard  spiral' 
by  Doctor  Montelius — 'that  is  to  say,  concentric  circles  to  which  the 
recurved  junction  lines  give,  to  a  casual  glance,  the  appearance  of  true 
spirals.'" 

Interesting  instances  in  support  of  Mr.  ITaddon's  statement  are  fo'und 
in  the  development  of  decorative  designs  among  various  tribes  of 
Indians,  in  which  the  textile  designs  were  ultimately  imitated  in  a 
free  hand  style,  thus  gradually  converting  the  angular  into  curved 
figures,  as  in  the  meander  patterns  so  common  in  the  basketry  and 
pottery  designs  of  the  several  jiueblo  tribes. 

In  northern  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  World  coils  of  withes, 
cords,  and  other  textile  strands  were  imitated  in  metal,  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  prehistoric  relics  of  Scandinavia  and  France. 

Associated  with  these  patterns  are  series  of  figures  consisting  of 


1  "Evolution  in  Art,"  p.  93. 
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concentric  rings,  which    no  doubt  owe  their  origin   to  tlie  vegetal 
prototyjte. 

Thus  far  no  spirnls  have  been  observed  in  the  native  art  designs  of 
the  Eskimo  as  ilhistrated  in  tlie  National  Musenni,  and  one  reason  for 
the  absence  of  spirals  may  bo  attributed  (o  the  ditticnlty  of  engrav- 
ing the  ivory  satisfactorily,  or  perhaps  to  tlui  absence  of  i)articular  life 
forms  which  might  under  other  circumstances  suggest  such  motifs. 
Tlie  general  sliape  of  the  spaces  upon  drill  bows,  being  long  and 
narrow,  would  otherwise  naturally  suggest  eitlier  a  nu-ander  or  a 
continufms  scries  of  squids  as  a  most  approjjriatc  and  convenient 
pattern.  Instead  of  these,  however,  the  ornamental  "filling-in" 
consists  of  straight  lines  of  various  lengths  and  at  various  angles, 
together  with  animal  or  bird  forms  in  various  stages  of  abbreviation 
through  conventionalization. 


\ 


IiKCOKATION  OONSISTINO    CUIKKLY   OF   LINKS,  DOTS,  AND   ZIGZAOS. 

The  older  forms  of  ornamentation,  as  alrea<ly  indicated,  seem  t(» 
consist  of  straight  lines,  dots,  and  <-8haped  incisions,  while  the  appar- 
ently later  ones  are  the  circles,  made  by  metal  instruments  possibly  of 
native  workmanship,  and  the  rude  zigzag  or  meander.  Tlie  applica 
tion  of  these  several  types  of  designs  to  the  ornamentation  of  various 
articles  of  use  is  represented  in  the  next  few  ])ages.  Some  interesting 
exami)les  of  (iguro  carving,  bearing  engravings  of  various  types,  arc 
also  reproduced. 

While  the  rude  zigzag  ])attern  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  tluj  "fish 
trap-'  pattern — the  name  being  deemed  ajipropriato  because  tlie  typo 
(uiginatcd  in  that  contrivance,  according  to  Naomoff — the  designation 
"seal  tooth"  pattern  might  bo  equally  api)ropriate,  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  and  spaces  between  them  may  have  suggested  the  pattern 
among  tribes  in  other  paits  of  the  Eskimo  territory. 

Plate  35,  fig.  8,  shows  a  woman's  skin  scraper,  from  Cape  Darby. 
The  specimen  appears  to  be  made  of  fossil  ivory  and  is  carved  in  imi- 
tation of  a  whale's  tail,  and  rounded  so  as  to  fit  tlie  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  front  end  has  a  deej)  incision,  in  which  was  jdaced  at  one  time  a 
flint  scraper,  in  imitation  of  other  examples  in  the  collection  of  the 
National  Museum.  The  specimen  bears  beneath  a  depression,  show- 
ing it  to  have  been  used  for  holding  the  top  of  a  drill.  The  ornamen- 
tation on  both  sides  and  .transversely  at  the  rear  jwrtion  consists  of  a 
single  line  to  which  are  attached  irregular  short  radiating  or  transverse 
lines  in  imitation  of  the  rudest  type  of  the  "fish  trap"  pattern.  This 
ornamentation  is  in  accordance  with  the  typical  ornamentation  of  the 
Eskimo,  such  as  comes  from  the  shell  heaps  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
across  to  the  oast  coast  of  Greenland,  and  antedating  very  likely  the 
lustoric  ])eriod. 

In  i)late  31,  fig.  5,  is  shown  an  ivory  bodkin,  here  reproduced  as  of 
interest  in  presenting  ni)on  the  one  side  five  parallel  lines  of  unequal 
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Kig.  1.  TiiniiiLF,  (iUAiti). 

(Cut.  No.  43459,  V.  S.  N.  M.    St.  Mlchncln.     Collected  liy  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
I'ig.  2.  TiiiMni.r.  IIoi.nKn. 

iCnt.  No.  20731,  U.  .S.  N.  M.    Norton  Sound.    Collerted  Uy  L.  M.  Turner.) 
Kig.  :i.  TniMni.K  Holokh. 

((;at.  No  129114, 1!.  S.  N.  M.    St,  Michaels.    Collected  liy  K.  W.  Nelson.) 
Kig.  4.  Skink,  TniMiiLK  Hoi.DEn. 

(Cut.  30452,  U.S.  N.M.     Kustinniik.     Collected  liy  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  Tt.  M'"Tiii'iKCE. 

ii.  No. 63687,  U.S.  N.  M.    Diomede  Islands.    Collected  by  E.  W. Nelson.) 

Fig.  6.  'rm.Miii.r.  ()i^-aui>. 

(Cat.  No.  4:iBni,  V.  S.  N.  M.     I'naliklut.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  7.   MOCTHI'IECR. 

(Cut.  No.  ooefi,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Uiomedo  Islands.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Kig.  K.  Handi.k  of  Scrapkr. 

(Cat.  No.  44180.  U.  S.  N.  M.    Cape  Darby.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  9.  Tobacco  Box. 

(Cat.  No.  44766,  V.  S.  N.  M.    Sledgo  Island.    Colleot«<l  by  K.  W.  Nelson.) 
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Decorated  Utensils  Used  by  Women. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    36. 


Fig.  1.  Kantao  Handle. 

(Cat.  Nn.  4:)8WI,  U.  S.  N.  M.     Inhnktollk.     folleoti.il  1)y  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  2.  Kantao  Handle. 

(Cat.  No.  442711, 11.  S. N.  M.     Cm»  Darby.     follMlod  \,y  K.  W.  Nelaon.) 

Kig.  3.  Kantao  Handle. 

(Cat.  Nil.  H7M,  XT.  S.  N.  M.     SI.  Mlcbaela.     Collected  by  L.  M.  Turner.) 

Ffg.  4.  Kantao  Handlk.  '., , 

(Cat.  No.  45155,  U.  S.  N.  M.     SlwL.e  lalaml.    Collected  by  i.  W.  Nelson.) 
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length,  between  which  are  the  short  lateral  lines  and  zigzap,  showing 
the  method  of  engraving  and  the  artistic  evolution  of  the  pattern. 

Plate  30,  figs.  1-4,  represent  kantag  handles.  The  specimen  shown 
in  fig.  1  is  from  Sledge  Island,  and  is  ornamented  by  two  parallel  longi- 
tuilinal  linos  between  which  are  cross  lines  by  threes  at  intervals  of 
about  an  inch.  In  fig.  2  the  sets  of  cross  lines  are  by  twos,  but  on  the 
inner  side,  facing  one  another,  are  short  lines,  as  in  the  ornamental/,^  3  I 
pattern  before  referred  to  as  the  fish  trap  or  seal  tooth,  giving  rise 
ultiniately  to  the  zigzag.  In  fig.  3  is  represented  a  handle,  upon  the 
upper  side  of  which  the  ornamentation  consists  of  ten  whales  in  relief, 
wliile  upon  the  under  side  is  a  very  neatly  engraved  mammal  of  the 
same  species,  though  extending  horizontally  instend  of  transversely. 

In  fig.  4  the  upper  side  represeTits  two  horizontal  lines  with  the  sliort 
lines  extending  inward  between  their  opposing  fellows,  a  sort  of  inter- 
digitatlon,  the  interior  s])aces  representing  a  rude  zigzag  with  the  outer 
angles  being  removed  instead  of  being  shaped  to  a  point,  as  in  the  true 
zigzag. 

In  the  next  illustration  of  a  bag  handle,  plate  31,  fig.  4,  are  three 
parallel  lines  extending  from  end  to  end.  I'^om  the  outer  lines  inward 
are  short  lines  at  intervals  of  i)erha])s  J  of  an  inch,  while  extending  to 
either  side  from  the  central  line  are  similar  short  lines  extending  out- 
ward so  as  to  project  between  the  short  lines  from  without — a  sort  of 
interdigitation,  resulting  in  a  double  row  of  the  "fisii  trap"  pattern  or 
rude  zigzag  presented  in  so  many  of  the  illnstrations. 

Fig.  2  of  the  same  plate  also  bears  a  series  of  like  ornamentation,  the 
concept  perhai>s  also  being  found  in  the  fish  trap. 

Plate  37,  fig.  3,  roi)resent8  a  bow,  one  end  of  which  terminates  in  an 
animal's  head,  while  about  the  neck,  the  middle,  and  the  rear  end  are 
parallel  lines,  from  the  inner  side  of  which  and  ai)pi'oacliing  the  ()p])o- 
site  side  are  small  triangular  jioints  so  arranged  alternately  from  one 
side  to  the  other  as  to  leave  an  intervening  space  in  the  form  of  zigzag. 
This  design  is  very  common  on  work  from  several  particular  localities. 
It  is  tised  as  an  ornament  in  filling  out  blank  spaces,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion (fig.  (')  on  the  same  ]tlate,  37),  where  it  serves  to  decorate  seals' 
skins,  seventeen  of  them  being  placed  in  a  row."  This  may  bo  compared 
with  like  illustrations  in  connection  with  conventionalizing. 

Plate  31,  fig.  1,  represents  a  bag  handle,  locality  unknown,  upon 
which  is  shown  a  pattern  consisting  primarily  of  a  central  incision 
extending  from  end  tx)  end,  from  which  radiate  toward  either  side  sev- 
eral series  of  diagonal  linos,  which  appear  to  be  similar  in  type  to  that 
shown  in  plate  38,  fig  1,  and  on  plate  39,  fig.  2. 

On  plate  34,  fig.  1,  is  a  small  wooden  box  obtained  at  Cape  Nome. 
It  has  a  sliding  lid,  while  the  two  lower  projections,  resembling  feet, 
are  in  reality  the  outlines  of  bears'  heads.  As  will  be  noted,  there  are 
several  outlines  of  flintlock  guns  shown  upon  the  lid,  besides  other 
characters,  while  along  the  margin  are  short  diagonal  lines  arranged 
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in  the  form  of  zigzags.  A  few  Russian  letters  are  incised  upon  the 
sides,  iiulioating  the  natives'  knowledge  of,  or  acquaintance  with,  char- 
acters of  that  language. 

In  plate  34,  flg.  2,  is  represented  a  box  of  almost  the  same  form  and 
from  the  same  locality,  the  bottom  being  represented  in  the  illustra- 
tion, and  upon  it  a  variety  of  ornamentation  very  much  in  imitation  of 
the  i)atterns  before  mentioned  and  found  on  matiy  of  the  specimens. 
Upon  closer  investigation,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  mar- 
ginal lines  bear  between  them  small  arrowiieads  or  < -shaped  figures, 
while  in  the  remaining  spaces  the  ornamentation  consists  of  i)ara!lel 
lines,  tlie  intervening  spaces  being  ornamented  by  short  diagonal  lines. 
The  two  lozenges  in  the  middle  bear  upon  the  center  a  cross,  evidently 
suggested  by  Russian  ecclesiastical  pictures  or  literature. 

riate  37,  fig.  1,  is  a  plain  white  ivory  bow  drill  from  Toint  Ilope. 
The  ornamentation  is  visible  in  the  illustration  aTid  consists  simply  of 
the  wavy  exterior  produced  by  tiling  a  series  of  indentations  along  the 
edge  of  tlie  triangular  bow. 

Plate  37,  flg.  5,  also  from  Point  Barrow,  shows  two  parallel  lines 
extending  from  almost  one  end  to  the  other,  between  which  are  diag- 
onal lines  at  short  intervals.  The  bottom  edge  of  the  bow  is  indented 
at  intervals  of  a  little  over  an  inch,  leaving  projections  npon  which 
small  triangular  figures  extend  from  the  bottom,  ])resenting  an  orna- 
mental effect.     The  coloring  matter  api)arently  consists  of  red  ocher. 

Plato  38,  figs.  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  represent  bag  handles  from  Norton  Sound, 
St.  Michaels,  the  Yucon  River,  and  Point  Hope,  respectively. 

In  i)late  39,  fig.  1,  the  ornamentation  npon  the  upper  side  consists  of  a 
median  horizontal  line  or  crease  terminating  at  one  end  with  three  per- 
forations, which  number  occurs  also  at  the  other  end  of  the  rod.  At 
rigiit  angles  to  this  median  line,  at  either  end,  are  eight  nucleated  rings. 
At  the  center  of  the  specimen  are  a  like  number,  in  the  middle  of  which 
group  is  inserted  a  large  blue  glass  bead.  Upon  the  upper  side,  instead 
of  a  median  line,  the  surface  is  tilled  with  a  continuous  row  of  nucleated 
circles.  Upon  examination,  liowever,  it  is  observed  that  the  (;ircles 
•  Miisist  of  two  or  three  dilTerent  sizes,  showing  that  instruments  of 
that  number  of  sizes  were  used.  The  rings  indicate,  furthermore,  that 
the  tool  was  of  hard  metal,  but  no  doubt  fashioned  by  tiie  artist,  a 
narrow  i)iece  of  steel  having  a  crotch  filed  into  the  end  so  as  to  leave 
two  sharp  points. 

Plate  3!t,  fig.  3,  represents  a  very  neat  bag  liaTidle  or  bow  drill  nearly 
18  inches  in  length.  The  top  is  Huted  longitudinally  by  means  of  three 
deep  creases,  while  in  the  outer  sides  are  a  series  of  cavities  or  scal- 
lops, also  ornamented  along  the  margin  by  incisions.  This  specimen  is 
interesting  because  of  the  great  number  of  nucleated  circles  scattered 
along  the  under  side.  Each  of  these  circles  seems  to  have  been  made 
with  the  same  instrument,  which  was  apparently  a  carpenter's  bit, 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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•  llll.L   liow. 

(Cnt.  X".  4,1:140, 1'.  S.  N.  M.     Cnpc  Nnnic.     CnlliMinl  liy  K.  \V.  XkIboii.) 
Hum.  How. 

iCnt.  X<)..i:tl!)l.  IT  S.  N.  M.  Norton  Snniiil.     (;ollritfil  lij-  E.  W.  Xp|>.nn.) 
) 111  LI.  How. 

((•al.  Xo.  89510,  IT.  S.  N.  M.  Point  liarrow.     Collected  by  Llonl.  I'.  H.  lUy.  TI.  S.  A.) 
)HII.I.  How. 

(Cnt.  Xo  .-.BSIS.  r.  .S.  X.  M.  Point  IlnrnjW.     Cnllectfil  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  8.  A.) 
)nii.L  How.     TIliB  specimen  is  24|  inches  lonfj. 

(C«t.  No.  24540,  V.  .S.  N.  M.  St  Micbnela.    Collected  by  L.  M.  Turner.) 
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Plate  37. 
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Fig.  1.  Kanta(;  Handle. 

(Cat.  No.  24J15,  V.  S.  N.  M.    Norton  Soaod.    Collerted  by  L.  M.  Turner  ) 
Fin.  ^-   KaNTao  Uaniii.k. 

(Cat.  Xo.2442r,,  r.S  N.M.     St.  MlchaeU.    Collected  by  L.  M.  Turner.) 
Yiii.  3.  Kantao  HAxni.E. 

(Cat.  No.  3853tt,  I'.  S.  N.  M.     Yukon  River.) 
Fijr.  ■*.  Kantao  Handle. 

(Cat.  No.«3a(i»,  U.  8.  N.  M.     Point  Hope.    Collected  by  K.  W.  Nelson.) 
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Ornamented  Kantao  Handles. 
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EXPLANATION    OF   PLATE   39. 


Fi^'.  1.  Bai;  Handle. 

(Oat.  No,  8D.".ll,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Point  Harrow.     Olloctixt  hy  Llent.  P.  H.  R»y,  V.  S.  A.> 

Fig.  2.  Bao  Ha.vdlk. 

(Cat.  No.  2»  J49,  r.  S.  N.  M.    Norton  Sound.    Collected  by  L.  M.  Tameri ) 
Fi;:.  .3.  riAti  Handle. 

(Cat.  No  89423,  U.  S.  N.  M.     Point  Barrow.    Collected  by  Lient. P. H.Ray,  U.S.  A., 
Fig.  4.  Bao  Handlk. 

(Cat.  No.  89512, 17.  .S.  N.  M.     Point  Barrow.    Collected  by  Llent.  P.  H.  Ray,  TJ.  S.  A.) 
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Plate  39. 
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riot«  30,  fig.  4,  represents  a  bag  handle  ranrked  with  a  single  median 
line  (  Ti  which  the  specimen  slopes  toward  either  side  of  the  outer 
edge,  ai  '  it  is  also  fashioned  along  the  outer  margin  like  the  preceding 
one,  though  the  curves  or  scallops  are  longer.  Between  each  curve  is 
a  small  V-shaped  niche,  while  at  the  middle  this  is  replaced  by  a  short 
scallop  or  curve. 

Tlie  specimen  represented  in  plate  39,  fig.  2,  is  decorateil  upon  the 
ui)]H'r  side  by  a  median  horizontal  line,  deeply  engraved,  to  which  are 
attached,  by  pairs,  short  diagonal  lines  exactly  resembling  the  herring- 
bone pattern,  eaiih  pair  of  these  patterns  being  about  one-half  an  inch 
from  t:  e  succeeding  i)air.  Upon  the  lower  or  concave  side  is  a  similar 
median  line,  to  one  side  of  which  are  placed  the  figures  of  thirty-seven 
geese,  or  skuas,  swimming  toward  the  right.  The  figures  are  as  nearly 
alike  as  can  be  made  by  the  average  native  artist,  and  are  e  lidistant 
from  one  another. 

The  regularity  of  the  arrangement  of  these  bird  figures  suggests  that 
oi  naraentation  was  aimed  at  as  well  as  a  historic  record. 
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NATlVKfl   ARMHI)   WITH   OUNB. 

Fig,  34  represents  but  two  of  the  five  panels  or  spaces  decorated, 
both  of  which  bear  figures  referring  to  canoes  in  which  the  men  at  the 
rear  are  armed  with  oars,  while  those  at  the  bow  have  guns  raisc<l  as  if 
about  to  shoot.  The  partitions  consist  of  transverse  ornamental  lines, 
an  improvement  over  the  pairs  or  sets  of  vertical  plain  incisions  shown 
on  the  ])ane]ed  record  in  plate  3(1,  fig.  -J. 

'J'ho  serrated  inner  edges  of  the  dividing  lines,  facing  one  another, 
resemble  the  conventioniil  figures  used  to  denote  fish  weirs,  and  appear 
in  the  present  instance  to  have  been  used  as  ornaments.  As  before 
stated,  the  same  pattern  has  been  suggested,  apparently,  by  tlie  arrange- 
metit  of  the  teeth  of  the  seal,  illustrations  of  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum. 

In  fig.  35  is  the  rude  outline  of  an  ivory  harpoon  head,  on  which  the 
teeth  of  the  seal  are  deeply  incised,  while  in  fig.  36  the  pattern 
approaches  more  nearly  the  rude  meander,  between  which  and  the  true 
zigzag  as  made  by  the  P^skimo  there  are  constant  gradations  and 
blending  of  form. 

The  native  in  ))late  40,  bottom  line,  is  following  a  herd  of  walrus.  He 
is  paddling  with  an  ordinary  one  bladed  paddle,  in  front  of  which  is 
the  harpoon  slightly  elevated  above  the  deck,  and  behind  him  is  the 
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inflated  seal-skin  float,  the  rciir  oml  bciiifi  bifurcated,  showing  the 
two  tlii)i>crs.     Four  cross  like  cliaracteis  denote  flying  birds. 

Tlio  re;:nlarity  and  sameness  of  the  figures  seem  to  denote  an  attempt 
at  ornamentation  as  well  as  a  hunting  record. 

riate  14,  figs.  4,  r>,  fi,  and  7,  show  sjiecimens  made  of  reindeer  antler, 
and  are  from  Norton  Sound.  The  ornamentation  is  rude,  aiul  in  all 
but  one  ease  consists  of  the  representation  of  animals.  In  (ig.  4  the 
design  is  of  the  "fish  trap"  pattern,  with  a  mediati  lino  and  short 
alternate  radiating  incisions,  the  spaces  being  occui)ied  by  crosses, 
probably  the  simplest  and  rudest  form  of  ornamentation  excepting  the 

sim])le  straight  line.  At  one  end 
appears  to  be  an  indication  of  eyes 
and  nostrils,  but  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient marking  to  indicate  whet  her 
this  was  intended  tor  otter  or  seal. 
'''''■"'•  Tlu*  accompanying  illustration, 

fig.  ."{T,  represents  a  tool  the  use  of 
which  is  not  known.  "  It  has  a  point  like  a  graver,"  says  ]VIr.  Murdoch, 
"and  is  inade  of  reindeer  antler,  ornamented  with  a  i)attern  of  incised 
lines  an<l  bauds,  colored  with  red  ocher,  and  was  perhajjs  a  marline 
spike  for  working  with  sinew  cord."' 

Plate  41,  fig.  5,  shows  a  small  ivory  wedge,  used  in  splitting  small 
pieces  of  wood.  The  speciiinen  bears  upon  one  side  a  nucleated  circle 
with  two  lateral  radiating  lines,  difl'erent  from  the  conventional  Hower 
symbol,  though  resend)ling  to  some  extoTit  the  circles  and  lines  shown 
on  plate  2!l,  fig.  5,  Along  the  upjjcr  edge  are  three  i)arallel  lines. 
From  the  outer  ones,  extending  inward,  are  shown  very  short  diagonal 
lines,  being  a  rude  imitation  of  some  of  the  "fish  trap"  i)atterns. 

A  general  view  of  the  specimen,  taking  note  of  the  short  curve  over 
the  circle  to  denote  an  eyebi'ow,  would  suggest 

the  head  of  a  bird,  the  parallel  lines  along  the         f^g^A ^ aT~^ 
lower  left  side  very  much  resembling  the  mouth.         (  ^  Q  w    li     ^"^ 

Plate  41,  fig.  2,  is  a  small  ivory  creaser  used  in  Fig. 36. 

decorating  moccasins.     Upon  the  sides   are  a    arhanoemp.nt  or  incisions  to 

^*  DENOTE   TEETH  OF  BEAL. 

series  of  parallel  lines  leaving  three  spaces,  the 

central  one  consisting  alternately  of  black  and  white  squares,  while 
the  lateral  spaces  bear  continuous  rude  meander  or  zigzag  patterns. 
The  latter  are  more  neatly  indicated  by  deeper  incisions  than  usually 
found  in  ivory  specimens. 

Plate  41,  fig.  '.i,  represents  a  bone  guard,  such  as  is  placed  over  the 
bow  of  a  kaiak  to  protect  it  against  floating  ice.  The  (^hief  oruamenta 
tion  consists  of  three  parallel  lines  extending  along  either  side,  within 
which  is  the  rude  meander  pattern,  while  from  the  outer  sides  extends 
a  sort  of  herringbone  pattern. 

Plato  41,  fig.  4,  shows  an  ornament,  broken  at  one  end,  which  appears 


'Ninth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Bnroan  of  Etlinoloj{.v  for  1887-88, 1892,  p.  294,  flg  288. 


EXPLANATION   OF    PLATE   41. 


Fin.  1.    W'l-.DOK    VOH    SPI.ITTINfi    WALRUS   HlDE. 

(Cat.  No.  4^7.10,  TT.  S.  N.  it.    Nunivak  lelaiid.    Collect<>d  by  E.  M".  Nelnon.) 
Fig.  '-'.  Ckkaskk. 

(Cnt.  Xii.  4  JUO,  n.  S.  N.  SI.     Slcdgo  Island.) 
Fig.  3.  Bonk  (Ji-aud  i-ok  How  of  Boat. 

(Cat.  \o.  33219.  U.  S.  N.  M.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  4.    CtRNAMKNT. 

(Cnt  Vo.  37431,  U.S.  N.M.) 

Fig.  .">.  Ivory  Wedok  for  Splittino  Wood. 

(Cat,  No.  48289,  U.S.  N.M.    Nnnivak  Inland.    Collected  by  E,  VT.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  (i.    HODKIN. 

(Cat  No. 37752,  V.  S.  N.  M.    Cbalitiniit.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
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Plate  41. 


Ornamented  Utensils. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    42. 


■A     ^ 


Fig.  1.  Ear  Pendant. 

(Cat.  No.  inii)9.  V.  S.  N.  M.  Nnnivak  Inland.  Collected  by  K.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  2.  Toy  I"i.su. 

(Oat.  No.  IS.'iM,  U.  S.  N.  M.  Cape  Vancouver.  Collected  liy  E.  tV.  NbIbod.) 
Fig.  3.  Haik  Ounamknt. 

(Cat.  No.  3700D,  U.  S.  N.  M.     Kii»hunuk.    Collected  liy  E.  \V.  Nelnon.) 

Fig.  4.  SrKAH  (iiiAiii>  FOR  Hoat. 

(Cat.  No.  37759.  U.  S.  N.  .M.    Clialltmiit.    Collpilcd  by  E.  W^klnod.) 
Fig.  5.  HorsK  Hook,  for  llANniNO  tip  Utknsils.  '.^ 

(Cat.  Xo.73034,  U.S.  N.M.    Collecteil  by  C.  L.  McKay.)  i 

Fig.  6.  Speak  (iuARD  for  Boat. 

(Cat.  No.  37401,  U.S.  N.M.    Anogognmnt.    Collected  by  E.  W,  Nolaon.) 

Fig.  7.  Arrow  STRAionTENKR. 

(Cat.  No.  12'8'.I3,  U.  S.  N.  M.     Kowak  or  Putnam  River,  Alaska.     Collected  by  Lloiit. 
Q.  M.  etonc.y,  U.  S.  N.) 
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Plate  42. 
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to  have  served  as  a  handle,  as  a  small  perforation  in  the  middle  seems 
to  have  l)ern  made  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  cord.  The  npjier 
side  or  half  of  tliis  ornament  is  decorated  with  zigzag  cross  lines,  while 
the  lower  has  the  herring-bone  pattern,  like  the  orniiments  upon  one 
side  of  the  rimiiitig  figure  in  the  preceding  illustration,  plate  41,  flg.  3. 
riate  41,  fig.  (>,  represents  a  bodkin,  and  is  elsewhere  referred  to  with 
respect  to  ornamentation, 

DECORATION   CONSISTING   CHIKFLY   OK   CIHCLE8. 

The  several  objects  represent€d  on  plate  42  are  variously  ornamented 
in  simple  jiatterns.  Fig.  1  is  an  ivory  ear  pendant,  which  is  creased 
spirally  from  end  to  end  by  one  continuous  line.  Fig,  2  represents  a  toy 
fish,  upon  which  is  incised  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  with  another  linear 
character  somewhat  resembling  a  crude  representation  of  the  same 
species. 

The  hair  ornament  shown  in  fig.  3  on  the  same  plate  is  decorated 
along  the  upper  half  by  two  pairs  of  transverse  parallel  lines,  between 


i_".j-prwi-w_!.p  L^^»'— '■«-ti,  _  <i  iri'jj   mjii*^!! 
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Fig.  87. 

TOOTH  07  ANTLER.      POINT   IIAHROW. 

which  arc  cross  lines  to  resemble  the  couunon  p()rtr,*iitnre  of  a  sus- 
pended seine  net,  as  shown  on  i)late  .">!•,  also  in  fig.  7!)  on  i)age  SfJf). 

Tlie  spear  guard  shown  in  plate  42,  fig.  4,  bears  a  simple  vertical  line 
from  which  diverge,  downward  and  on  either  side,  three  lines,  between 
which  are  small  punctures.  This  enlarged  figure  suggests  alike  origin 
as  the  ornamented  line  in  the  middle  of  fig.  (>,  the  latter  having  for  its 
conception,  no  doubt,  the  plant  symbol  mentioned  and  figured  else- 
where, particularly  in  connection  with  plate  77,  and  in  fig.  70,  page  8G.'J. 
Compare  also  with  fig.  11,  on  plate  77,  and  other  types  of  circles  repro- 
leented  thereon,  which  occur  upon  various  types  of  Eskimo  utensils  and 
ornaments, 

Plate  42,  fig.  5,  is  a  common  hook  made  for  use  in  suspending  various 
Household  articles, 

III  addition  to  the  lateral  diverging  lines,  the  central  one  is  absent, 
Jut  ill  its  stead  a  continuation  of  perforations  from  which  radiate  three 
ncisions,  made  by  means  of  a  narrow  saw  or  a  sharp  edged  file.  These 
ncisious  serve  instead  of  the  narrow  or  shallow  creases  noted  on  figs,  4 
lud  5.  Pnnotared  spots  are  also  atlded  to  serve  as  additional  orua- 
nents. 
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The  lower  flpuro  on  i)liitc  42,  tin.  7  is  an  arrow  Btniij^htener,  raiulo  of 
ivory.  Tin*  ln\v<>r  Innfjitiiditiiil  lin(*  hits  Hiinihii',  thou^rli  more  frequently 
rccnnint;.  lateral  lines  than  on  W^.  (i,  while  the  side  hears  a  continuous 
row  of  nucleated  circles,  the  ceutral  cup  like  porforations  being  unusu- 
ally larpe  in  eonipanson  to  the  riiifis  surrounding  them,  clearly  indicat 
inj;  that  a  oiieeighth-iiicii  anger  bit  was  used  in  their  production,  as 
a  .smaller  instrument  made  specially  for  incising  rings  (as  the  VshaiR'd 
cuts  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  metal)  would  naturally  have  the  two  points 
equally  pointed.     (Compare  plate  77.) 

The  reverse  of  the  side  bearing  the  median  line  bears  a  similar  inci- 
sion from  end  to  end,  but  the  lateral,  oblique,  radiating  lines  are  each 
between  one  eighth  and  one  half  inch  in  length,  somewhat  between  the 
two  sizes  noted  on  plate  8.  This  is  evidently  without  significance  other 
than  that  of  ornamentation. 

In  a  private  eomninnication  of  recent  date  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  informs 
me,  with  reference  to  the  circle,  that  "this  ornament  is  much  more  com- 
mon south  of  Bering  Strait,  where  it  is  a  conventionalized  representa- 
tion of  a  flower."     Mr.  Murdoch'  writes: 

Soiiif  of  thr  iildcr  iniplements  in  oiir  colloctioii,  omiimcntod  witli  this  figure,  may 
have  ln'cn  olitaincd  liy  trade  from  tlio  soutberii  natives,  l>ut  tlie  Point  Harrow  pi'ople 
certainly  know  how  to  matte  it,  ns  tlierc  are  a  nnmlior  of  newly  made  articles  in  the 
collection  tlins  ornamented.  Unfortnnatoly,  we  saw  nom^  of  these  objects  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture,  as  they  were  made  liy  the  nativcH  durinf?  odd  moments  of  leisure, 
and  at  the  time  I  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  finding  out  the  process.  No  tool 
hy  which  these  figures  could  be  made  so  accurately  was  ever  olVered  for  s.ale. 

Neither  Mr.  Turner  nor  Mr.  Dall,  both  of  whom,  as  is  well  known,  spent  long 
periods  among  the  natives  of  the  Yukon  region,  ever  observed  the  process  of  mak- 
ing this  ornament.  The  latter,  however,  suggests  that  it  is  perhaps  done  with  an 
imiuovised  ccnterbit,  made  by  sticking  two  iron  points  close  together  in  the  end 
of  the  handle.  •  •  •  Lines  rarely  represent  any  natural  objects,  but  gen- 
erally form  rather  elegant  conventional  jtatterns.  most  commonly  double  or  single 
borilers,  often  joined  by  oblique  cross  lines  or  fringed  with  short,  pointed  parallel 
lines.  "  *  "  While  we.apons  are  decorated  only  with  conventional  patterns,  other 
implements  of  bono  or  ivory,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the  chase,  like  the  seal 
drags,  etc  ,  are  freiiuently  carved  into  the  shape  of  animals,  as  well  as  being  orna- 
mented with  conventional  patterns. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  says,  furthermore: 

The  circles  which  have  smaller  ones  within  represent  the  so-called  "kantag"  (a 
word  of  Siberian  origin  introduced  by  the  Russians),  or  wooden  vessels,  manufac- 
tured by  Indians  and  bartered  with  the  Innuit  for  oil  and  sealskin  bootsoles,  etc. 
These  "kantags"  are  sometimes  traded  lu  nests,  i.e.,  various  sizes,  one  within  the 
other.     (See  tigs.  4,  7,  and  10,  on  plate  77.) 

Regarding  the  "circle  figures,"  Mr.  Turner^  remarks  further: 

1  know  from  information  given  by  one  of  the  best  workers  of  bone  and  ivory,  also 
pipe-bowls,  in  the  Unaligmut  (or  llnalit)  village,  near  St.  Michaels,  that  the  circle 
means  a  flower  when  it  has  dentations  on  the  outer  periphery,  and  some  that  were 
unfinished  on  an  old  much  nsed  handle  for  a  kantag  (wooden  ressel)  were  also  satd 
by  him  to  mean  flowers. 


'Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Rureau  of  Ethnology  for  1887-88, 1892,  pp.  390,  391. 
•Letter  dated  February  25,  1895. 
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Fig.  1.  FKTi.'iii  Made  of  Hippopotamii,"!  Tooth. 

(Cat.  No.  174704,  V.  S.  N.  M.     I.iikiiga  Uivcr,  Konfro. 

Fig.  2.  HAin-i>nF,R8iNO  Tin. 

(Cftt  No.  1 74737,  V.  S.  N.  M.     Liikiiga  River,  Kongo. 
Fig.  3.    HAIR-I)ltESSIN«i   I'lN. 

(Cat  No.  174738,  V.  S.  N.  M.     l.iikiili  Kiver,  Kongo. 
Fig.  4.  Skal  Dhao  Handle.     Efllgy  of  tlic  .luimnl. 

(Cat  No.  33818,  D.  8.  N.  M.     St.  MlchneU.  Alaska.) 


CoUectml  by  Dorse.y  Mohnn.) 
Colloctml  by  Doracy  Mohnn.) 
CnllectM]  by  Poracy  Molian.) 
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Tliose  circles  also  represent  the  arms;  just  why  I  do  not  know.  The  spots  orer  a 
dog's  eyelid,  uaii.illy  brown  in  color  in  the  dog,  are  also  lallcd  Tnq,  nnd  a  dog  thus 
marked  is  c:illed  Tnqoli<i.  The  word  refers  to  the  dark  colored  porlion  of  that 
region  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  orilice,  hut  when  the  circle  is  made  thus  ©, 
then  it  rofers  to  the  hole  [spot]  and  the  surrounding  part, 

r  have  elsewbere  shown  liow  the  circle,  or  rather  the  spiral,  may  be 
drawn  to  denote  niobility,  as  in  the  shoulder  joint  of  the  lijinre  of  a 
grasshopper  to  denote  the  Nalinatl  symbol  for  Chapultepoc'  The 
circle  is  also  used  on  various  flgures  of  seals,  and  apparently  denotes 
the  shoulder  joint,  as  shown  in  harpoon  head  in  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  (No.  437r)0).  Further  illustration  of  the  conventional  use  of 
circles  is  given  under  the  caption  of  Conventionalizing,  with  i)late  75. 

The  employment  of  an  iron  or  steel  bit,  evidence  of  wliich  appears 
to  have  been  one  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  shown 
upon  a  neatly-carved  seal  obtained  in  St.  Michael's,  here  re])res(\nted  as 
the  lower  right-hand  figure  on  ])Iate  4,"?,  fig.  4.  The  specimen  was  used 
as  a  seal  drag,  two  perforations  beneath  the  rea(!h  communicating  with  a 
larger  one  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  through  which  the  neces- 
sary cord  was  passed.  These  bit  marks  are  in  the  form  of  decorative 
circles,  the  central  holes  being  in  each  filled  with  a  wooden  peg,  the 
eyes,  though  smaller,  also  being  plugged  with  hard  wood. 

Plate  .'J7,  fig.  4,  represents  a  specimen  of  bag  handle  or  drill  bow 
from  Point  Harrow,  showing  a  number  of  nucleated  rings,  only  one 
nucleus  being  witiiout  the  second  outer  ring,  indicating  that  these 
circles  are  m.-ido  with  different  instruments. 

Similar  nucleated  circles  appear  upon  specimens  from  an  entirely 
remote  locality.  In  fig.  1  of  the  remaining  specimens  ujion  plate  43  we  . 
have  a  fetish  made  of  hippopotamus  tooth,  secured  by  Mr.  Dorsey 
Mohun  on  the  Lukuga  River,  in  the  Kongo  State,  Africa.  The  nuclei 
are  probably  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  deptli,  wliiJo  the  circle  surround 
ing  each  one -fourth  inch  in  diameter.  The  groove  clearly  indicates 
the  nse  of  a  metal  tool  in  every  respect  resembling  the  circles  and 
res))ective  central  pits  upon  the  ornamented  drill  bow  shown  in  fig.  4 
on  i)late  .'57, 

The  specimen  referred  to  is  an  imitation  of  the  human  form,  the  head 
slightly  bowed  fojward,  the  arms  close  to  the  body,  with  the  hands 
reaching  toward  each  other  before  the  body.  The  body  is  represented 
as  cut  oflt'  a  little  below  the  umbilicus,  and  is  scooped  cat  below  as  if 
intended  to  be  placed  upon  a  rod. 

Another  specimen,  fig.  2,  represents  a  hair  dressing  pin,  from  the  same 
locality,  2f  inches  long,  with  a  sharp  point  below,  while  the  almost  flat 
top  or  head  is  ornamented  with-  five  similar  nucleated  circles,  each 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.' 

The  remaining  specimen,  fig.  3,  from  the  Lukuga  Kiver,  Kongo  State, 
Africa,  is  a  slightly  concave  disk,  bearing  five  series  of  concentric 

'  "Beginnings  of  Writing."    Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1895.    p.  90,  flg.  49. 
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circles,  the  central  perforation  in  the  middle  passing  entirely  through 
tlio  pirce  of  ivory,  which  at  that  point  is  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
thick.  Tlic  circles  were  also  made  with  a  metal  tool,  more  likely  of 
native  manufacture,  out  of  a  piece  of  foreign  iron  or  steel,  the  end 
of  whicli  was  filed  A-sha|)ed,  as  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
instruments  of  the  Eskimo. 

These  African  specimens,  two  made  of  hipiwpotamus  teeth  aod  one 
of  i\ory,  arc  similar  in  texture  to  the  materials  emi)loyed  by  the 
I'/skimo,  and  the  i>rocess  adoi)ted  practically  the  same  because  of  such 
texture. 

These  illustrations  are  here  introduced  not  with  the  object  of  tracing 
the  migration  or  transmission  of  a  given  i)atteru,  but  because  of  the 
interest  naturally  excited  by  the  independent  discovery  of  a  i)rocess  of 
workmaTishiii  found  to  have  dovelopccl  in  such  widely  remote  localities. 

In  nortlierii  Africa  the  same  form  of  circle,  nucleated  and  as  concen- 
tric; rings,  is  very  nuich  employed  for  decorative  ])urposes.  What  the 
original  signification  may  have  been  it  is  now,  i)crhaps,  impossible  to 
determine,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  two  localities  to  be  referred  to 
below  the  designs  were  brought  from  Europe,  and  probably  originally 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

On  plat«  44  is  shown  a  leather,  brass  mounted  knife  sheath,  at  the 
upper  end  of  wliich  is  ii  tolerably  fair  attempt  at  a  figure  consisting  of 
concentric  rings,  while  beneath  it  a  series  of  rectangular  figures  within 
one  another.  The  designs  are  produced  by  pressure  from  the  under  side, 
the  j)atterns  having  been  made  before  the  i»iece  of  sheet  metal  was 
placed  about  the  sheath.     This  example  is  from  Tangier,  in  Morocco. 

From  an  anticjuo  subterranean  chapel  at  Carthage  was  obtained, 
about  fifteen  years  since,  a  collection  of  Christian  lamps  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  secret  profession  of  the  then  new  faith,  among  the  orna- 
niontation  ui>ou  some  of  which  relics  are  numy  symbols  of  Christianity 
and  of  monograms  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  but  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  present  connection  is  the  recurrence  of  the  very  widespread 
figure  of  concentric  rings,  as  also  of  sijuares  or  rectangular  figures 
within  one  another,  as  will  be  observed  upon  tlie  illustration  of  the 
]{oman  lamp  in  plate  l.'j. 

This  illustration  is  reproduced  from  an  article  by  A.  Delatho  on 
Carthage  Tanticpie  chapelle  Souterraine  de  la  Colline  de  Saint- Louis." 

Upon  another  lamp  of  the  same  general  form,  from  the  same  locality, 
is  a  cross  pattee,  the  arras  of  which  are  severed  with  nucleated  and 
.concentric  rings,  exactly  like  many  of  those  upon  Alaskan  objects. 

The  larger  rings  and  square  figures  upon  the  lami>  shown  in  plate  45 
resemble  those  upon  the  brass  ornamented  Moorish  knife  sheath  from 
Tangier,  Morocco  (plate  44),  where  it  was  secured  by  Lieutenant  A.  P. 
Niblack,  U.  9.  N.    The  chief  int«re8t  lies  in  the  two  designs  near  the 


'  Cosmos,  Itevue  de  Sciences  et   de   lenrs   applications,  Paris,  Nonvelle  S6r,  682, 
1896  (March  21),  p.  496. 
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toi) — one  a  figure  of  rectangles  within  one  another,  and  the  other  a 
figure  of  rude  rings  surrounding  one  another. 

It  is  strange  that  these  two  designs  should  be  suggested  upon  the 
llonian  lamp  from  Carthage,  the  latter  of  an  early  Christian  peritul, 
a!id  from  tlie  same  quarter  of  Africa.  It  is  probable -that  both  designs 
may  have  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  Oriental  ])atterns  so  freely 
employed  in  Mohammedan  countries,  in  some  of  which  they  even  ante- 
date the  birth  of  Mohiimmed.  The  occurrence  of  like  <lesigns  in  Turk- 
estan is  also  mentioned,  an<l  their  ajiparent  absence  in  Hindustan, 
as  illustrated  by  the  collections  in  the  National  Museum,  is  rather 
remarkable. 

The  delicate  zigzag  lines  on  tlie  middle  band  of  the  sheath  are  appar- 
ently made  in  the  8ameH)anner  as  like  patterns  on  Polynesian  weapons 
and  ornaments,  by  pressing  forwiird  ti]ion  the  tool,  and  at  the  same 
time  rocking  it  from  side  to  side,  the  lateral  incised  i)oints  being  nmdo 
as  the  lateral  cutting  edge  is  depressed,  and  again  liberated  when 
turning  the  tool  toward  the  opposite  side  to  make  a  similar  mark.  The 
work  is  performed  rajjidly,  and  may  be  crudely  tliongli  similarly  imi- 
tated by  means  of  a  very  naiTow  chisel  and  a  piece  of  hard  wood. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  I'jgypt  by  Mr.  I''limlers-Petrie  are  of  so 
high  an  interest  to  arciha'ology  generally,  that  a  brief  reference  thereto 
may  be  of  interest,  esi)ecially  so  because  some  of  the  pottery  is  deco- 
rated not  only  with  figures  of  animals  and  birds,  but  a  common  decora- 
tive motive  which  rej)resents  "a  long  boat  with  two  cabins,  an  ensign 
pole,  and  many  oars;  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  man  is  added."  A  red 
ware,  said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  Medit(!rranean  region,  bears 
.decorations  of  "dents  de  loup,"  flowers,  and  plants. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  diwcovery  of  vessels  bearing  numerous 
figures  of  concentric  circles,  vases  of  ru<ler  tyjie  than  the  lathe-made 
ceramics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  recognized  to  be  the  workmanship  of  a 
foreign  people. 

'I'hrHe  intruilcra,  the  ovidonees  of  whose  general  culture,  belicfB.  and  funeral  cng- 
torn«  Rhow  them  to  have  hecn  Htraufjern  In  tlie  Nili^  Valley.  Not  a  siuglc  detail  of 
their  rulturo  did  thi'y  hold  in  coniinoii  with  the  KKyptians.  Moreover,  their  nnni- 
ber,  whirh  was  found  to  have  spread  over  a  considerahlo  portion  of  \ippor  Kgypt, 
from  AbydoB  to  Oobelen,  over  one  hundred  miles,  whilst  their  influence  was  observ- 
able from  Tenneh  to  Hieraconpolis,  i.  e.,  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
absolute  control  of  the  region  which  they  assumed  and  which  is  shown  by  the  total 
absence  of  any  object  recalling  P>gyptian  civilization,  show  them  not  only  to  have 
been  invaders,  but  invaders  who  once  ha<l  swept  over  the  region  and  wlio,  settling 
down,  had  lived  there  for  a  considerable  i)eriod,  borrowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
people  whose  land  they  oconpied. ' 

In  connection  with  the  report  made  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
whose  words  I  have  quoted.  Doctor  D.  O.  Brinton  remarks  that  these 

■Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosopbloal  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  XXXV 
1896.     p.  57,  Plate  IV. 
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intruders  were  i)robably  Libyans — that  is,  Berbers— the  etlinof^rapliy 
of  wliii'li  stock  has  been  a  s])ecial  study  with  him.  Doctor  Brintou 
renuirks:  "Tliis  identifiralion,  I  believe,  will  finally  be  established.  If 
we  examine  the  conliKiiratioii  of  the  Nile  ^'alh'y  and  its  surroundings, 
IK)  oilier  thecny  is  tenable,  i)n)viding  the  Libyan  stock  extended  that 
far  south  of  the  ^[editerranean  at  a  date  30(»()  I'..  C.  We  know  they 
did,  and  much  earlier,  from  their  very  early  ])re8eiice  in  east  Africa." 
Ita)(i)c;ir8  to  be  conclusively  shown  by  Doctor  IJrinton's  further  argu- 
ments that  the  "  uew  race''  was  of  the  Libyan  stock.  * 

The  origin  of  the  concentric  circles  and  other  incised  ornamentation 
as  decorative  motives  on  this  pottery  would  seem  to  have  come  from 
the  Mediterranean,  perhaps  north  of  it,  where  a  near  approach  is  found 
in  later  Neolithic  stations  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  the  lower  strata  of 
Ilasserlik.  Could  there  have  been  a  prehistoric  common  center  of 
development  of  this  very  common  ornament  in  northwestern  I'^urope, 
from  which  it  was  carried  into  Scandinavia,  and  the  valleys  of  certain 
])ortions  of  France,  where  its  occurrence  is  so  freipiently  remarked  in 
brftnze  and  other  articles  of  personal  adornment? 

It  has  been  shown  that  trivde  routes  existed  in  prehistoric  times 
betwecTi  Italy  and  the  Scandinavian  T'eninsula  and  Denmark,  tlie  scat- 
tered graves  en  route  producing  amber  for  one  side  and  ornaments  of 
south  European  manufacture  on  the  other.  Similar  trade  routes,  which 
were  also  culture  routes,  have  also  been  suggested  as  having  existed 
between  Scandinavia  across  northern  ICurope  and  Asia  down  into  Iiulia. 
AVhy  could  not  like  routes  have  been  followed  in  i)rchistoric  times  along 
the  lines  of  the  localities  pioducing  so  much  jewelry  and  fictile  ware 
chiefly  ornamented  with  sjiirals  and  concentric  rings? 

That  trade  routes  existed  between  the  countries  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, even  as  far  east  as  Macedonia,  has  been  well  established,  and 
the  following  remarks  are  of  interest  in  this  connection:     - 

In  tiie  June  number  of  "The  Strand  Magazine '"  appeared  an  illus- 
trated article  devoted  to  finds  of  coins  in  (Ireat  Britain,  one  illustration 
in  j)articular  attracting  ray  attention  because  of  the  presence  upon  the 
reverse  of  a  nucleated  ring,  which  character  in  this  connection  appears 
to  iiave  no  api)arent  relation  with  the  other  objects  rcpresoited  upon 
the  coin  and  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Ui)on  reference  to  the  various  works  on  the  coinage  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  several  curious,  interesting,  and  apparently  new  facts  present 
themselves — facts  which  may  with  propriety  be  here  referred  to.  The 
subject  seems  to  me  to  be  closely  related  to  that  under  consideration  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  trade  or  culture  routes,  and  the  adoption  of  char- 
acters by  a  people  with  whose  signification  or  import  they  may  be  unac- 
quainted, and  the  ultimate  rephicement  of  such  characters  which  may 
be  of  importance  in  and  a  necessary  part  of  the  prototype,  by  the  sub- 

>  London,  1896. 
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stitutioii  of  their  own  characters  or  symbola,  through  which  change  the 
signification  of  the  legend  upon  the  prototy])e  is  lost,  and  would  no 
longer  be  recognized  by  the  authors  thereof. 

I  have  alreaily  referred  to  the  coinage  of  the  Britons,  as  treated  in 
the  admirable  work  of  Doctor  John  Evans,'  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  full  details  and  ample  illustrations  in  support  t)f  the  sug- 
gestions ventured  below. 

I  hav(>  had  occasion  to  refer  to  British  coins  bearing  the  figure  of  the 
horse,  with  additional  legs  to  denote  that  more  than  one  such  animal 
was  intended.  Such  practice  of  representing  a  part  for  the  whole,  or 
vice  versa,  was  referred  to  as  synecdoche,  and  as  being  common  to  the 
pictograpliic  records  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

On  plate  43,  fig.  3,  is  the  representation  of  an  uninscribed  British 
gold  coin,  upon  the  reverse  ot  which  appears  the  outline  of  a  horse, 
each  leg  divided  into  two,  so  as  to  resemble — in  fact,  give — eight  legs, 
and  suggesting  the  two  horses  noticeable  upon  the  obverse  of  the  typical 
prototype,  as  shown  in  fig.  1  on  the  same  plate.  Now,  looking  at  the 
legs  of  the  horse  on  the  reverse  of  fig.  '-',  there  will  bo  seen  the  same 
number  of  legs,  witli  the  cxcojjtion  that  tlio  engraver  of  this  piece  has 
united  each  pair  at  the  fetlocks,  so  as  to  terminate  in  one  hoof,  instead 
of  two  hoofs,  as  in  some  other  exami)les. 

In  the  specimens  of  the  same  series  of  coins  the  successive  copying 
of  designs  has  resulted  in  solid  legs  instead  of  by  pairs,  thus  returning 
to  a  pattern  on  which  but  a  single  animal  is  portrayed. 

But  to  return  from  tliis  digression.  It  is  necessary  to  show  how  the 
original  patterns  came  to  be  employed  by  the  designers  for  the  British 
coins.  It  has  been  pretty  clearly  proven  by  Doctor  John  Evans,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  others,  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  possessed  of  money 
long  before  tiie  time  of  Cesar's  visit.     The  distinct  mention  of  money 


>  "The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons."    London:  1864-1890. 

See  also  Adamnon's  Acconnt  of  the  discovery  at  Hexham,  in  Northnmberl.ind,  of 
Anf;lo-Siixoii  ioiiia  called  Stycas.  Royal  Society  of  Antiqiiarinns  of  London  [1834  f  ]. 
Illustrations  of  !tU  coins. 

1  >oct«r  Stiikcley's  ' '  Twenty-three  jilates  of  the  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Itritisli  Kinps," 
London.     [170.").] 

Doctor  Evans  remarks  that  "the  coins  themselves  are  most  inaccurately  drawn," 
yet  they  are  interesting  as  showing  a  certain  degree  of  evolution  and  alteration  of 
characters  which  the  engravers  copied  or  attempted  to  copy  from  the  prototypes. 

Nummonim  Aiiti<inoriim  Scriniis  Hodleianis  Hiconditorum  Catalogns  cum  com- 
mentario  tabnlis  n^rteis  et  appcndice.     [Oxonii  t]  A.  D.  17.50.     Plates. 

Niimnii  Uritannici,  of  interest  in  present  connection,  are  shown  on  Plate  XVI. 

Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Hritaiu,  by  the  Rev.  Rogers  Rudlug,  B.  D.  4  Tols. 
London,  1819.     Plates  and  map. 

The  Silver  Coins  of  England,  by  Edward  Hawkins,  K.  R.  8.,  etc.  London,  1887. 
8°.  Plates  and  map.  (lives  illustrations  of  British  coins  similarto  otherderivatives 
of  the  Macedonian  Phillipns. 

Celtic  InscriptioilB  on  Gaulish  and  British  Coins.  Beale  Poste.  London,  1861. 
Plates  1-Xl, 
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occurs  in  various  classic  writings  of  the  time  of  Cnesar,  and  yearly  trib- 
ute is  noted  by  Dion  Cassius,  Eutropius,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  others. 
Doctor  I'h'ans  remarks: 

It.nmy  indooil  l>o  iirKnl  tliat  tliosn  writiTs  iiro  nil  nf  thfm  liitor  tlinn  Cii-nnr;  Imt 
It  In  to  lio  oliscrvod  that  tlio  iiifdrrimtloii  ii]ic)ii  which  «(iiiio  of  them  wroto  w«h  lUirivcd 
from  enrlior  soarco«,  mid  tli.it  not  niio  of  tliem  troats  tlio  presome  of  gold  and  nilvor 
in  this  country  aa  of  rocent  date,  or  npiioars  to  have  had  the  remotest  conception 
that  in  the  time  of  Julius  C.rsar  it  was  destitute  of  thonij 

Commerce  between  the  Gauls  and  Britons  existed  long  anterior  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  and  a  native  coinage  existed  also 
among  the  Gauls.  Tlie  intercourse  of  the  Phceuicians  and  I'.ritons  was 
also  of  an  early  date,  .ind  the  founding  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia 
(Marseilles)— usually  placed  at  about  B.  C.  000— also  aided  in  civilizing 
that  part  of  Gaul,  where  the  neighboring  G.iuls  no  doubt  first  learned 
of  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  the  edect  of  such  aciiuirenients  gradually 
extending  toward  the  channel  settlements,  and  finally  across  and 
among  the  British  tribes.  Fron\  this  center  of  civilization,  says  Doctor 
Evans,  the  Gauls  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  coining. 

The  early  silvc  coins  of  MoHsilia  (and  none  in  gold  are  known)  were  occasionally 
imitated  in  tlie  ^'ii  rounding  country  ;  Imt  wlien,  about  the  year  H.  ('.  3(;r>,  the  gold 
mines  of  CrenidcH  (or  I'liilippi)  were  acqnired  hy  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  and  worked 
so  as  to  produce  aliont  £2.50,000  worth  of  gold  per  annum,  the  general  cnrrency  of 
g(dd  coins,  which  lind  l)efore  been  of  very  limited  ext<int,  became  much  more  exten- 
sive, and  the  stater  of  Philip — the  regale  niimisme  of  Horace — became  evervwhcro 
diffnsed,  and  seems  at  once  to  have  been  seized  on  by  the  barbarians  who  came  in 
contact  with  Greek  civilization  as  an  object  of  imitation.  In  Gaiil  this  was 
especially  the  case,  and  the  whole  of  the  gold  coinage  of  that  country  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  imitation,  more  or  less  rude  and  ilegenerate,  of  the  Macedonian 
Philippiis.^ 

Doctor  Evans  further  remarks  :  ^ 

Another  reason  for  the  adojition  of  the  Philippns  as  tlie  model  for  imitation  in  the 
Ganlish  coinage  li.is  been  found  in  the  probability  that  when  lirennns  plnndered 
Greece,  H.  C.  27!',  ho  carried  away  a  great  treasure  of  these  coins,  which  thus  became 
the  gold  currency  of  Gaul.  This  would,  however,  have  had  moreell'ect  in  I'annonia, 
from  whence  the  army  of  Brennns  came,  than  in  the  more  western  Gaul. 

On  plate  46,  fig.  1,  is  reproduced  a  type  of  the  Philippus,  the  lau- 
reate head  upon  the  obverse  representing  Apollo  (or,  according  to 
some,  of  young  Hercules),  while  on  the  reverse  is  shown  a  charioteer 
in  a  biga,  with  the  name  of  Thilip  below  a  horizontal  line  in  the 
exergue. 

The  biga  on  these  coins  of  Philii)pu8  II  refers  to  the  victories  of 
Philip  at  Olyinpia.  The  resemblance  to  Apollo  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  some  relation  to  that  identification  of  Hercules  and  the  sun 
which  prevailed  in  Asia  at  a  later  time,  and  possibly  as  early  as  that  of 

I  "  The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Btitons."    London :  1864-1890,  p.  20. 
'Idem.,  p.  24. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    46. 

Y\n.  1.  Stntor  itf  I'liiliii  II.  of  Mnoi'dnii. 

Kig.  2.    I'liiiisc  rilxMl  >;ol(l  roin  of  niioipiit  HrltoiiH,  holievpil  to  Imvc  hcpn  'losi;;iic(l  lifter 

stiifcr  of  riiilip.     Gold;  neiplit,  1 1 1  fjrnins. 
Kij;.  3.   RcRomlilrs  jird'eding,  tlioiigli  I)Ust.  niul  liorsp  face  toward  left.     Weight,  114 

gl.TillS. 

Fig.  4.  Also  nniiisoribpil  and  of  pold.  'I'lie  fillet  in  of  leavpH  turned  upward  ;  tlio  liorse 
is  disjointed,  and  greater  dejiartnre  from  tlio  jirototvpe  is  ii])p,areiit. 

Kig.5.  Another  ^old  imitation  of  tin-  stater,  but  still  greater  dissimilarity  is  appar- 
ent 1)11  tlie  reverse. 

Kig.  fi.  I'ivo  small  dots  are  introduced  in  the  faee,  so  as  to  cover  the  space  between 
the  eyi'R  anil  hair.  Heneath  the  horse,  the  helmet,  visible  in  the  stater,  has 
lieeome  a  circle  surrounded  by  small  dots. 

Fig.  7.  The  departure  from  the  jirototypi'  is  still  more  interesting  in  this  specimen — 
a  nucleated  circle,  a  jilaiii  circle,  and  a  pellet  ajipearinjj  beneath  the  horse 
iu  place  of  the  helmet.  Doctor  Evans,  from  whom  these  references  were 
obt  lined,  remarks  that  this  specimen  shows  "a  cnrioiis  instance  of  extreme 
degradation  from  the  type  of  the  Phillipns  on  the  reverse." 

Fig.  8.  The  headdress  resembles  n  cruciform  orDamont,  with  two  open  crescents 
placed  back  to  back  in  the  center.  Tlie  reverse  bears  the  horse,  with  both 
a  circle  and  a  wheel-shaped  ornament  in  lien  of  the  helmet. 
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Philip  II.'  Between  the  horses  and  base  line  is  the  figure  of  a  helmet, 
sujjfresting  the  head  {lear  of  the  slain  over  which  the  victor  is  driving. 
On  some  specimens  the  helmet  is  replaced  by  the  fulmen,  a  A,  or  the 
Oreek  /'. 

Because  of  the  limited  space,  the  wheel  of  the  chariot  is  ratlior  oval, 
suggesting  perspective  on  the  engraving,  though  on  later  imitations 
this  can  not  be  claimed  for  the  elliptical  form  of  the  wheel  or  the 
char.icter  substituted  therefor.  "The  earliest  of  the  Gaulisli  iiiiita 
tions,"  says  Doctor  Evans,^  "  follow  the  prototype  pretty  closely,  but 
eventually  both  the  head  and  the  biga  become  completely  transformed." 

The  earliest  British  coins  showing  such  imitation  of  the  T'hilipiMis 
are  believed  to  be  of  the  ptMiyd  of  150-200  B.  C,  although  the  death 
of  Philip  II  took  place  1!.  C  ;W6,  so  that  his  coins  began  to  be 
imitfttod  in  Gaul  .ab(mt  B.  C.  300. 

The  author  whom  I  have  above  quoted  says  also  th.it  coins  reduce  in 
weight  for  the  sake  of  the  small  gain  of  the  governing  power;  and 
coincident  with  siu;h  reduction  in  weight,  an<l  pcrliaps  size,  there  is  a 
remarkable  change  in  types,  in  each  succiessive  imitation,  thus  depart- 
ing more  and  more  from  the  original  i)rototypc.  "The  reduction  of  a 
comi)licated  and  artistic  design  into  a  symmetrical  figure  of  easy  execu- 
tion was  the  object  of  each  successive  engraver  of  the  dies  for  these 
coins,  though  probably  they  were  themselves  unaware  of  any  undue 
saving  of  trouble  on  their  part  or  of  the  results  which  ensued  from  it."-" 

By  reference  to  the  illustrations  as  figs.  4  and  5,  and  plate  47,  figs. .'? 
and  S,  examples  selected  from  many  diverse  forms,  there  will  be  observed 
a  most  remarkable  deviation  in  engraving  from  the  original  type.  The 
wreath  and  hair  become  so  strangely  altered  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
nizable, a  few  geometric  or  other  simple  figures  serving  in  pla«e  of  the 
leaves  and  locks.  These  finally  result  in  a  cross-like  figure,  as  in  plate 
47,  figs.  1  and  2,  while  in  some  stilj  other  imitations  the  head  is  repre- 
sented by  an  ear  of  grain,  like  wheat  or  rye  (designated  by  Doctor 
Evans  as  corn). 

The  most  interesting  changes  occur,  however,  upon  the  reverse  of 
the  imitations,  and  it  is  to  these  changes  that  I  wish  to  make  special 
reference. 

As  stated,  the  typical  Phiiippus  bears  beneath  the  horses  a  helmet, 
as  shown  uj)on  the  illustration  in  plat«  46,  fig.  1.  This  article  of  head 
gear  may  or  m,ay  not  have  been  known  to  the  Gauls,  and  if  it  were,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  Britons  were  unfamiliar  with  it,  being 
more  remote  from  the  peoples  by  whom  such  defensive  armor  was 
nsed,  so  that  even  if  the  helmet  was  represented  upon  Gaulish  imita- 
•tions,  the  British  engraver  seems  to  have  ignored  the  exact  form  and 

■  Eckhel.     Qnoted  at  second  hand  from  Nnmismata  Hellenioa,  by  William  Martin 
Leake.     London,  1886,  in  footnot-e. 
«  "The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons."    London,  1864-18!»,  p.  24. 
^  Idem.,  p.  28. 
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'  See  tlie  writer's  exposition  of  tbis  ritnal  in  the  Seventh  Annnal  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  1885-86,  1891,  p.  143. 
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to  have  mado  wliat  he  thought  in.iy  have  l)e('ii  intejided,  or  perhaps 
even  ventured  to  introduce  a  Hritish  symbolic  figure,  the  signifieation 
of  which  lie  did  coiii]ireliend. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that,  in  the  absence  of  pood  tools  for  engraving 
inelals,  some  of  the  siin]il(T  designs  were  nia<le  by  using  a  jtointed 
punch  or  like  tool,  and  i)unching  the  patterns  or  parts  of  patterns 
desired.  The  pellet,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  pellets,  was  equivalent 
to  a  ring  witli  its  nucleus,  as  in  plate  40,  fig.  8.  The  figure  also  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  circle  with  four  small  pellets  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  plate  4(5,  figs.  2  and  0,  and  finally  in  the  semblance  of  a  wheel 
with  six,  seven,  or  eight  spokes,  illustrations  of  which  are  given  in 
l>late  «;,  figs.  7  and  S,  and  jilate  47,  figs.  1,  2,  and  8.  Leaving  ofi'  the 
circle  suggested  a  cross,  as  in  the  former,  and  a  star,  as  in  plate  47,  fig. 
3,  both  without  doubt  Druidic^al  symbols,  as  was  also  the  nucleated 
ring,  of  all  of  wliich  numerous  examples  occur.  This  cross  or  star  form 
ultimately  gave  rise  to  imitations  of  crab-like  objects,  which  in  turn 
were  interpreted  to  denote  figures  resembling  the  hand.  Such  gradual 
though  persistent  imitation  resulted  in  some  remarkably  dissimilar 
patterns,  as  may  be  noted  by  comparing  the  ty|)ical  riii]i])pus  in  plate 
4(),  fig.  1,  with  the  illustration,  plate  40,  figs.  .5  and  0,  while  beneath  the 
figure  of  a  disjointed  horse  on  plate  47,  fig.  3,  the  star  survives;  while 
the  head  ui>on  tlie  obverse  retains  but  a  few  rectangular  marks  to  denote 
leaves,  while  the  right-hand  upper  figure  signifies  the  eye,  and  the  lower 
broken  circle,  bearitig  a  <-shaped  attachment,  the  mouth. 

The  A,  whicli  has  been  referred  to  as  a  variant,  and  rarely  occurring 
beneath  the  body  of  the  horse,  has  been  reproduced  as  a  triangle,  the 
angles  of  which  consist  of  nucleated  circles  connected  by  short  lines. 
This  symbol  is  also  an  astronomical  character,  and  is  of  fre(|uent  occur- 
rence on  various  petroglyphs  located  in  that  area  of  country  formerly 
occupied  by  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  composing  the  Shoshonian 
linguistic  family. 

Again,  the  same  object  figures  extensively  in  the  mnemonic  records 
of  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  especially  those  records  relating  to  the  sha- 
mauistic  ritual  of  the  Mide'wiwin,  or-ilrand  Medicine  Society,  elsewhere 
described  in  detail.'  Another  symbol  fotind  in  lieu  of  the  triangle, 
though  without  doubt  a  variant  of  it,  resembles  an  Ojibwa  symbol  to 
denote  ''the  mystic  power  of  looking  into  the  earth  and  there  discov- 
ering sacred  objects."  It  consists  of  three  rings,  or  perhaps  even  •^^a^, 
nucleated  rings,  placed  in  tlie  form  of  a  triangle,  a  wavy  line  extending 
arouinl  the  upper  circle  and  downward  to  either  side'toward  the  lower 
ones,  denoting  "lines  of  vision."  What  the  signification  of  the  char- 
acter ujion  the  coins  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  unless 
it  were  merely  a  variant  of  the  A,  which  in  turn  may  have  been  a  con- 
ventionalized form  of  the  helmet,  as  shown  in  the  typical  Philippus  on 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    4  7. 

Fig.  1.  The  head  ornaiuent  on  this  piece  becomes  more  cross-like  tbnn  in  the  preced- 
ing, while  upon  the  reverse  the  appearance  of  a  nuch-atcd  oinle  bonenth 
tlie  horse  is  conntei balanced  by  another  «ith  an  additional  rirclo  of  dots 
or  jiellets  about  it  above  the  animal's  back,  I'pon  the  reverse  is  the  name 
of  a  prince,  Tasciovax,  whose  Latinized  name  would  be  Tasciovanis,  the 
exact  form  in  which  the  name  appears  npon  the  coins  of  Cuiiobeline,  who 
proclaims  himself  to  have  been  Tasciovani  F. 

Fig.  2.  On  this  piece  the  crnciform  ornament  becomes  still  more  intricate,  while  the 
circles  are  in  various  forms  and  of  various  types. 

Fig,  3.  The  remains  of  the  wreath  are  undefined,  and  the  object  beneath  the  horse 
has  assumed  a  stellar  form  instead  of  a  circle,  which  in  turn  was  a  helmet 
in  the  prototype. 

Figs.  4-7.  These  coins  are  cast  aud  not  stamped.  In  some  specimens  noted  by  Doctor 
Evans  the  grain  of  the  wooden  mold  is  distinctly  visiljle.  The  obverse 
in  all  boars  a  head  in  imitation  of  some  petroglyphio  remains  in  North 
America,  though  the  reverse  shows  the  outline  of  an  animal  believed  to 
be  a  horse.  , 

Fig. 8.  This  specimen  has  a  laureate  bust  without  any  signs  of  a  face;  the  open 
crescents  are  connected  by  a  serpent  line.  The  reverse  bears  a  horse  with 
a  triple  tail  and  a  wheel  beneath  the  body. 
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plate  46,  fig.  1.  Very  interesting  indeed  are  the  coins  of  tin— or  an 
alloy  in  which  that  metal  i.s  in  excess— though  these  arc  believed  to  be 
Gaulish  rather  than  British,  although  the  head  of  the  I'hilippns  proto. 
type  is  rudely  reproduced,  while  the  animal  upon  the  reverse  is  believed 
by  Doctor  Evans  to  represent  a  bull  rather  than  the  liorse.  lMat«j  47, 
figs.  4,  .5,  (5,  and  7. 

The  human  head  upon  the  obverse  is  the  rude  rej)resentation  of  that 
part  of  the  body,  the  face  being  indicated  by  two  crescents,  one  above 
the  other,  with  the  concave  aide  outward.  The  eye  consists  cither  of 
a  simple  ring,  a  nucleated  ring,  or  the  latter  attached  to  a  stem  which 
extends  down  toward  the  neck.  The  animal  form  upon  the  reverse  is 
readily  determined  by  comparison  with  other  coins  showing  variants. 

The  two  characters  beneath  the  animal  form  on  plate  47,  fig.  4,  appear 
to  be  a  remnant  of  or  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  exergual  legend 
on  the  prototype  on  which  the  name,  in  Greek  characters,  of  Philippus 
occurs. 

On  some  of  the  I'.ritish  coins  no  trace  of  a  legend  remains,  but  in  a 
few  instances  some  apparently  meaningless  characters  appear  tr)  have 
been  introduced,  clearly  indicating  that  the  engraver  was  aware  of 
some  legend  upon  his  copy,  but  being  unacquainted  with  its  import  or 
signification,  introduced  an  e(iuivalent  in  so  far  as  ornamentation  was 
concerned,  following  the  custom  of  geometric  decoration.  Such  an  illus- 
tration is  here  reproduced  on  plate  40,  figs.  3,  4,  and  7.  In  other 
examples  again,  this  style  of  zigzag  decoration  is  omitted  below  the 
exergue  line  and  a  luicleated  circle  portrayed  instead  of  a  legend  or 
other  character,  as  in  jtlate  47,  fig.  1. 

The  whcel'of  the  chariot,  which  is  apparent  in  the  prototype,  is  gen- 
erally oval,  sometimes  elliptical,  and  in  some  of  the  British  imitations 
a  second  wheel  is  placed  upon  any  remaining  otherwise  vacant  spot, 
such  an  illustration  being  reproduced  on  plate  47,  fig.  .3,  while  in  i)Iate 
4G,  fig.  8,  two  wheel  like  characters  are  introduced,  one  above  the  boily 
of  the  horse  and  the  other  beneath,  instead  of  the  common  nucleated 
ring.  In  examining  the  numerous  examples  of  coins  one  finds  too  that 
the  British  engraver  has  introduced,  instead  of  the  figure  of  a  char 
ioteer,  a  number  of  disjointed  pellets  or  rings,  and  short  straight  or 
curved  lines,  making  it  almost  imiwasible  to  trace  the  original  in  this 
jumble  of  characters.  In  some  instances  these  segregated  dots  and 
lines  again  appear  to  become  readjusted,  ultimately  forming  a  chari- 
oteer in  the  form  of  what  seems  to  be  a  winged  figure  of  victory. 

Similar  unique  and  interesting  imitations  occur  on  the  obverse  of 
the  British  coins,  in  which  the  engraver's  interpretation  of  the  head 
of  Apollo  (or  Hercules)  is  shown,  sometimes  as  a  fanciful  cross,  plate 
47,  fig.  1,  and  in  other  instances  as  an  ear  of  grain,  examples  being 
shown  in  plate  46,  figs.  3,  5,  and  7. 

In  this  use  of  the  circles,  nucleated  rings,  and  other  British  or  Gaul- 
ish symbols  upon  British  coins,  no  evidence  appears  of  the  transmission 
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of  sncli  characters  from  Macedonia,  from  whicli  the  coins  were  obtained, 
and  wliicli  fiirnislied  tlie  designs  upon  the  PIiilii)i)us  for  the  British  and 
('■aiilish  en},MaviTs.  ^Nevertheless,  other  of  the  Macedonian  coins  bear 
n])on  tlie  reverse  concentric  rinfjs,  between  wliich  are  serrations,  so  as 
to  a|ni()-it  ui)i)ear  like  circulur  saws  of  varitms  sizes  laid  one  upon  the 
other,  diminishing  in  size  townrd  the  upper  or  lust  one.  On  a  coin  of 
Ilerod  I.,  bearing  a  Macedonian  shield,  while  upon  the  obverse  of  the 
same  ])iece  is  a  helmet,  with  cheek  jtieces,  surrounded  by  a  legend. 
The  helmet,  which  appears  to  form  the  chief  emblem  upon  the  piece, 
greatly  resembles  the  smaller  headi)iece  upon  the  obverse  of  the  stater 
shown  in  plate  IG,  fig.  1. 

Mr.  Oardner,'  in  his  pajjcr  on  "Ares  as  a  sun  god,  and  solar  symbols 
on  coins  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,"  shows  that  the  Macedonian  shield 
is  of  astronomical  pattern,  and  belongs  specially  to  a  deity  who  is 
worshiped  as  the  sun,  and  the  interior  device  of  (his  shield  on  the 
coins  of  Herod  I.  is  identical  with  that  adopted  as  tlie  whole  type  on 
certain  coins  of  Uranoi)olis  of  ISfacedon. 

The  occurrence  of  circles  to  denote  ring  money  is  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  such  characters  upon 
obelisks,  or  in  other  petroglyphs,  may  have  had  some  reference  to  ring 
money  in  the  various  countries  with  which  the  l';gy])tians  were  in  com- 
mercial relations,  extending  possibly  to  Macedonia,  I'ho'nicia,  and  other 
of  the  peoples  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  I'jgyptians  used  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Ilebrew  expres- 
sion for  the  heaviest  unit  in  weight,  the  talent,  originally  meant  a  circle. 
Gold  rings,  snys  Mr.  Madden,^  were  also  used  as  a  means  of  exchange 
in  Britain,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  among  the  Norwegian  sea  kings, 
and  in  riiina  disks  with  central  jierforations  are  employed.  The  brass 
cash  is  an  illustration  of  the  latter,  and  the  sacred  writings  make 
frequent  reference  to  rings  of  metal  and  strings  of  gold,  the  latter 
evidently  being  tied  in  bundles  of  certain  si)ecitied  weights  and  values. 

Inteiesting  as  this  snbject  may  be,  it  would  be  inap])ropriat(*  in  the 
present  paper  to  continue  the  study  of  types  of  rings  and  variants 
and  their  signification  in  the  various  localities  throughout  the  world 
in  which  they  occur  as  originals,  and  as  the  result  of  intrusion  by 
intertribal  traffic  or  otherwise. 

The  wooden  tablet  represented  in  plate  3."?  is  reproduced  from 
Docto'r  Stolpe's  monograph,  published  in  "Ymer,"'  and  illustrates  one 
characteristic  type  of  wood  carving  found  in  Polynesia,  or,  to  be  more 
exact  as  to  location,  in  the  Tubuai  Islands.  'J'he  circles  are  rather 
infreiiuent,  but  the  triangular  decoration  is  more  common,  and  occurs 
upon  various  ceremonial  implements  and  weapons  in  various  forms  and 
combinations.     In  some  examples  the  designs  are  very  complicated 


i 


'Num.  Chroii.,  new  series,  1880,  XX,  quoted  from  Madden's  .Jewish  Coinage. 
'Coins  of  the  .lows,  V.  \V.  Madden,  London,  1881. 
'Stockholm,  1890,  fig.  16. 
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and  elaborate,  while  in  other  instances,  as  upon  a  metal  surface,  tlie 
result  is  a  mere  zigzag,  the  result  of  using  a  narrow  graver,  and  as  it 
is  pushed  forward  the  tool  is  rotated  from  side  to  side. 

The  character  of  tlie  material  ujwii  wliich  decoration  is  attempted 
greatly  influences  the  artistic  result. 

Some  circles  from  eastern  Turkistan,  to  which  my  attention  was 
called  by  my  friend  J)octor  Walter  Hough,  of  the  National  Museum, 
resemble  almost  exactly  those  mentioned  by  Doctor  A.  B.  Meyer, 
who  presented  some  interesting  illustrations  of  shiehls  from  tlie  Bis- 
marck Archipelago  and  New  (Juinea,  upon  some  of  wliich  are  several 
series  of  concentric  rings  (four)  while  some  are  nucleated  with  a  solid 
spot  and  three  surrounding  rings.' 

In  his  monograph  on  the  whirring  toy  or  "  bull-rorer,"  Doctor  J.  D. 
E.  Schmeltz'  presents  a  number  of  illustrations  from  ^  arious  localities, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  ornamented.  Two  si)ecimcns  from  West  Aus- 
tralia arc  of  peculiar  interest,  from  the  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  two 
figures  shown  on  a  Homan  lamp  from  Carthage  (plate  45,  p.  816).    The 


Fig.  38. 
GOLD  BOAT  FOrNn  AT  NOR8,  PENHAnR. 

one  specimen  of  these  wooden  toys  is  ornamented  with  five  figures  of 
concentric  circles,  the  three  middle  ones  having  each  five  rings,  while 
the  flanking  or  end  figures  have  each  but  four  rings. 

The  other  toy  has  upon  one  side  three  figures  of  re<^tangles,  ea«h 
figure  consisting  of  a  nest  of  five,  one  within  the  other,  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  concentric  rings.  At  cither  end  are  short  curved  lines. 
Such  a  ( ()iii(!iden(!e — as  it  can  be  nothing  more — is  truly  remarkable, 
especially  as  the  Australian  designs  are  not  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  usual  type  of  designs. 

The  district  of  Thisted,  Denmark,  contains  many  small  grave  mounds, 
from  some  of  which  unique  finds  have  been  obtained.  One  clay  vessel 
covered  with  a  flat  stone  contained  about  one  hundred  small  boats,  the 
ribs  and  sailing  of  which  are  made  of  bronze  bands  bent  around  one 
another,  while  in  the  middle  of  these  lie  sheets  of  thin  plates  of  gold 
whose  corners  overlap  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  are 
bent  around  the  bronze  bands  above,  covering  it.     In  the  same  manner 


■  Pnblicntionen  aas  dem  Kongl.    Etbnog.  Masenm  Dresden.    X.     1896.     Plate 
xvin,  fiRS.  3,  4,  and  5. 
»  Dae  Sohwirrholz.    Hamliarft,  1896. 
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the  outside  covering  is  eflFected,'  Upon  the  side  of  the  boat  illustrated 
in  fifr.  38  will  bo  observed  two  figures  of  conrontric  rings,  a  design  so 
fre(iiieiitly  met  willi  in  tiie  ))r(>liistori(!  relics  of  Scandinavia. 

A  woollen  disli,^  I'oiind  with  other  objects  in  a  funenil  sliip,  bears  doc- 
oral  inns  coiiHislinj^r  of  concent  tic  rings  similiir  to  tlie  preceding. 

l'ctrog]yi)lis  in  abundance  representing  so-called  cnp  stones,  nucle- 
ated circles,  ami  concentric  circles  of  various  numbers  of  rings,  as  high 
as  five  and  six,  and  occasionally  even  more,  occur  tliroughont  nortboru 
Europe,  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  elsewiiere  in  the  British  Isles, 
eastward  throughout  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Russia,  into  Siberia. 

lu  a  petroglyph  at  Lokeberg.  in  TJohuslan,  Sweden,'  are  represented 
a  number  of  manned  Viking  ships,  above  three  of  which  are  portrayed 
nucleat«'d  rings,  several  of  which  arc  attached  to  projections  connected 
with  tlie  vessel,  ami  resembling  ui)lifted  banners  or  other  emblems.  In 
a  number  of  instances  are  small  spots  only,  without  the  surrounding 
circle.  These  circles  in  contact  with  vessels  resemble  very  nnich  the 
Eskimo  engraved  figures  on  the  rod  shown  in 
another  place  on  plate  08,  flg.  0. 

Profes.sor  Oscar  Montelius  figures  in  his  "  Kul- 
tur  Schwedens  in  Vorchristlicher  Zeit"  a  gold 
vase  nearly  3  inches  in  height  aiid  about  4 
inches  in  diameter,  about  the  body  of  which  are 
four  rows  of  concentric  circles.  The  upper  row, 
near  the  neck,  consists  of  such  raised  figures 
each  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, while  the  row  a  she*'  "ce  below 
this  consists  of  rings  averaging  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  atToss.  Below  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  vessel  is  another  row  of  raised  concentric 
rings,  the  outer  one  measuring  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across, 
while  the  circles  near  the  base,  and  extending  in  a  row  about  it,  are 
api>arently  a  little  less  in  diameter. 

These  rows  of  circles  are    s(^j)aratcd    by   longitudinal  raised  lines, 
between  some  of  whicli,  both  above  and  below  the  row  of  the  largest  cir- 
cles, are  short  vertical  lines  presenting  what  appears  like  a  milled  edge. 
This  style  of  ornament  is  very  general  and,  as  noted  elsewhere,  of 
widespread  occurrence. 

Mr.  Frederick  George  Jackson,  in  his  dcscri])tion  of  the  Jewelry  of 
the  Sanu)yads,^  says  that  the  bonnet  is  adorned  with  tails  of  colored 

'  Quoted  from  Report  of  National  MnBeiim  for  18!tl,  1892,  pp.  557,  558,  fig.  41. 
(Prehistoric  Naval  Arrhitocture,  Geo.  II.  Hoehmcr.) 

The  reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting  paper  on  Origins  of  Prehistorio  Ornament 
in  Ireland,  completed  in  Part  I  of  Vol.  VII,  of  tlie  .loumal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
AntiqnarieB  of  Ireland,  for  18117,  by  Mr.  George  Coffey. 

'Report  of  the  I'nitcd  .States  National  Mnseum  for  1891.     1892,  p.  594,  fig.  108. 

'Oscar  Montelius,  Die  Kiiltur  i^chwedens  In  VorchriBtlicher  Zeit,  Berlin,  1885,  p.  73, 
fig.  87. 

'The  Great  Frozen  Land.     London,  1895,  p.  67. 
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Fi".  1.  Ear  Pkndant.  „  „  , 

(Cnt.  No.  36R45,  U.  S.  N.  M.    K.i.kunuk.    C..ll«-t.-.l  l.y  K.  W.  Nelmn.) 

,0at.N".;i6«48  1!l,r.S.N.M.    Big  Lnkc,  Aln.k»     C..lle,t*d  l.y  K  \\  .  N«l»oti.) 
Fie.  3.  Eak  1'eni>ant.  ,     ..  ,^  v  , 

, Cat.  N...  10^5,  U.S.N.M      Ku»l,knkwl..  Ulver.     C..ll«rte.n.y  E,  W.  NkImoh.) 
riR.  4.   ^*'^'^,|j'''^'^'';^^'|j;;^^^  Lower  Ku-hknkwln  UlvHr.    Colle..te.l  by  E.  W.NoUnn.) 

Fic  5.  Ear  I'knuant.  •  „  ,,  , 

(C.it.  No.J8T42,U.S.N.M.     YukonUlver.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fies.  6,  7.  Eau  Penkant.s.  „  .,,  , 

(Cat.  NoH.MIS,  31)840.  U.  8.  N.M.    Kusk,.nuk.    Collooted  by  K.  W.  Nrl^on.) 

,(:«t.No.3H4IB,U.8.N.M.    Big  Lake.  AU.k..    (foUected  by  K.  W-Nel-o.,.) 

(Cat.  No.  127460,  U.  8.  N.M.    Ikululk.    Collect*.!  by  J.  Appl»(t«t«.  tl.  8.  Blun.l  Corp..) 

Flit.  10.  Eah  Pendant. 

(Cat.Mo.»818»,U,aN.M.    NulukUtulugumut.    UoUected  by  E.  \V.>el»oii.) 
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Plate  48. 


Ornamented  Ivorv  Jewelry. 
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Strips  of  cloth,  to  which  are  attached  "brass  disks  (about  3  inches  in 
diameter)  and  other  ornaments,  such  as  brass  cliarms,  beads,  and  but- 
tons." It  is  i)robablo  that  these  materials  are  specially  made  in  Russia 
for  trade  with  the  natives;  nevertheless  the  nucleated  circle  is  an 
important  feature  in  ornamentation  thereon,  the  metal  pendant,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  piven  in  tig.  .W,  being  not  only  very  similar  to 
the  prehistoric  ornaments  of  Scandinavia,  but  is  decorated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Mr.  .lackson  says  furthermore:  "While  1  am  talking  about  Samoyad 
jewelry,  I  might  mention  the  vast  buckles  sometimes  used  to  fasten  the 
belt.  They  are  made  of  brass,  stamped  out  with  patterns,  and  are 
often  9  inch(!s  in  diameter.  Of  brass,  too,  and  copper  are  their  rings; 
and  they  even  wear  reindeer  bells,  each  weighing  at  least  half  a  pound, 
hanging  from  their  elbows." 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  native  art  is  thus  stimulated,  and 
influenced,  by  the  probable  introduction  of  materials  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, such  trinkets  being  gaudily  decorated  to  add  to  their  attract- 
iveness in  the  estimation  of  the  uncultured  natives. 

DF.Cf>RATI()N   OF   PKRSONAL   ORNAMENTS,    DTKNSILS,   KTC. 

The  utilization  of  various  figures  to  apply  simply  for  ornamentation 
is  very  common,  and  is  of  later  date  than  the  incision  of  simple  lines 
and  dots.  The  animate  and  other  characters  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  in  any  a'sthetic  manner  until  the  sy.stom  of  jiictography  had  gained 
a  firm  foothold.  Numerous  examples  are  here  given  of  simi)lo  decora- 
tion of  drill  bows,  for  which  no  other  record  was  ready,  and  of  the 
various  styles  of  decorating  articles  of  primitive  jewelry  or  personal 
ornaments,  and  other  objects  of  daily  use. 

The  followitig  list  comprises  a  number  of  selections  to  illustrate  the 
various  methods  of  decorating  articles  of  personal  use  or  adornment, 
utensils  of  daily  use,  and  other  objects. 

A  number  of  oar  i)cndanta  are  represented  in  plate  48,  figs,  1-8  and 
10.  The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  variety  of  ornamentation,  consisting 
of  drill  holes,  circles,  concentric  rings,  and  in  one  instance  serrations 
are  attiiched  to  the  circles. 

The  cup-shaped  specimen  sJiown  in  fig.  9  is  a  powder  charge,  orna- 
mented with  conventionalized  figures  of  flowers,  fruit,  et(-.,  to  which 
special  attention  is  given  in  connection  with  conventionalization. 

Plate  32,  fig.  1,  represents  ear  pendants  made  of  beluga  teeth.  They 
were  obtained  at  St.  Michiiels,  and  are  ornamented  with  the  zigzag 
pattern  frequently  alluded  to  as  the  "fish  trap"  pattern.  This  pattern 
is  quite  neatly  made  and  presents  an  unusually  pleasing  eflfect.  Upon 
the  bare  space  between  the  two  transverse  rows  of  ornamentation  is 
incised  a  small  cross — a  figure  quite  unusual  in  Eskin)o  art. 

Plate  32,  fig.  2,  represents  a  buckle  or  ornament  used  by  girls  in 
securing  the  hair.    The  decoration  represents  a  face,  the  eyes  being 
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iiulicatcd  by  sharply  incised  linos,  while  the  pupils  are  perforations 
iiiado  witli  a  drill.  The  nostrils  are  also  indicated  with  delicate  per- 
forations, and  the  teeth  are  well  defined.  The  lips  are  also  well  defined 
by  means  of  transverse  lines  representing  the  Kuins  and  the  edges  of  the 
t(>e(li,  \vllil(^  the  other  lines  drawn  vertically  denote  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth. 

Plate  32,  fig.  4,  represents  a  comb  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
is  of  peculiar  interest  from  tlie  fact  that  it  exaetly  represents  in  outline 
specimens  from  Torres  Strait.  The  ornamentation  resembles  Papuan 
art  designs,  and  also  the  peculiar  meander  or  zigzag  pattern  referred 
to  in  )ilate  33. 

On  the  inner  space  are  throe  ornaments  which  represent  the  (-onvcn- 
tional  tree  symbols.     The  specimen  is  an  old  one,  as  may  be  observed 
from  its  past  usage  and  discoloration.     The  teeth  are  broken  and  appear 
to  have  been  short.     They  weie  no  doubt  made  by  sawing  with  instru 
ments  such  as  are  shown  in  x>lato  17. 

Platte  40,  fig.  4,  represents  a  pair  of  earrings  secured  in  a  stick.  Upon 
the  front  are  ornanieiital  incisions  representing  concentric  rings,  from 
four  sides  of  which  extend  short  lines  terminating  in  jierforations.  In 
one  of  these,  however,  the  short  connecting  lines  were  not  inserted — 
this  part  of  tlie  operation  having  evidently  been  neglected. 

Upon  the  reverse  aie  short  projections  which  are  carved  so  as  to 
curve  downward,  forming  an  T-shaped  hook  for  insertion  in  the  lobe  of 
the  ear. 

Plate  40,  fig.  5,  shows  a  similar  stick  with  wrapping  so  as  t,o  secure 
a  number  of  earrings  which  have  been  inserted,  and  in  which  manner 
they  are  transferred  from  place  to  place  for  sale  or  for  barter. 

Plate  no  represents  a  series  of  carved  ivory  belt  buttons  and  pend- 
ants, as  well  as  two  spear  guards  for  atta(-hment  to  a  canoe.  On  tig.  1 
is  shown  the  crude  meander  or  zigzag  so  frecjuently  referred  to.  Upon 
the  outer  surface  of  these  figures  appear  small  tridents  which  represent 
trees,  or  rather  they  maybe  termed  the  conventional  ornamental  figure 
evolved  from  the  tree  figure  or  tree  design.  A  simple  meander  or 
triangle  is  shown  upon  the  button  in  plate  50,  fig.  2,  in  which,  it  will 
be  observed,  the  meaiuler  is  produced  by  the  interdigitation  of  short 
lines  attached  to  the  parallel  lines  within  which  the  meander  crosses. 

Pigs.  3,  4,  and  0  have  circles  with  various  decorations,  that  upon  fig. 
4  being  perhaps  the  flow  er  symbol,  described  elsewhere  in  detail. 

The  ivory  button  sliown  in  fig.  5  is  decorated  by  simple  perforations, 
each  of  which  is  filled  with  a  wooden  peg,  the  arrangement  of  the 
perforations  being  regular  and  symmetrical. 

Plate  51  illustrates  six  forms  of  bone  belt  fasteners  or  toggles.  The 
specimen  shown  in  fig.  1  was  collected  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  at  Norton 
Sound,  and  measures  2J  inches  across.  Within  the  upper  and  lower 
margins  are  five  horizontal  incised  lines,  while  along  the  vertical  edge 
there  are  but  four  each.     Upon  the  inner  line  and  directed  inward  are 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE   49. 


Fig   1.  IvoKV  Implement. 

(C.it.  No.  37f.fi4.  V.  S.  N.  M.     Koni^nnogiiinnt.    Cnlleot«<1  by  E.  W.  NrUon.) 
Vig.  'J.  IvoHV  Impi.emknt. 

(Cat.  No.  29«18,  U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Kig.  3.  Net  Shutti-k. 

(fnt.  No.  3:m».  V.  S.  N.  M.    Alontlnn  iBlands.    Collectnd  by  I..  M.  Turnnr.) 
Fig.  4.  Karhings  in  Wooden  IIoi.deii. 

(Cut.  No.  nr.H81.U.  S.  N.  M.     Ankfnuk.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelnon.) 

Fi);.  "«.  KAnRiNOs  IN  Wooden  Holder. 

(CntNo.aooll.U.  S.  N.M.    AgatyK^chngnmnt.    CoUmted  by  E.  W. Nelson.) 
Fig.  6.  Ivory  ornament  for  Ai-eit  Hat. 

(C:»t  No.  38720.  U.  a  N.  M.    Collected  by  K.  W.  Nelson.) 
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Plate  49. 


Decorated  Ornaments  and  Utensils. 
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Fig.  1.  Cahved  Belt  Fastener. 

(Cnt.  No.  38:>n7,  V.  S.  X.  M.     Moulh  nt  Lower  Yukon  Hirer.     Collected  by  K.  AV.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  2.   t'Al[\  El>   Hki.t   BrTTON. 

(C.ii.  No.  n:in:;:i,  V.  S.  N.  M.     St.  Mlohnels.     (Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelnon.) 
Fi^.  ^.   ItKi.r  lU'TToN. 

(I  nt.  Nil.  :iK0(i3,  U.  S.  N.  M.     ("hnlltnuit.     Collecteil  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  4.  Belt  Button 

(Cat.  No. 37761,  r.  S.N.  M.     KongiKnnoguinnt.     Collected  by  E  W. Nelson.) 
Fig.  5.   BrTTON. 

(Cat.  No.  48630.  V.  S.  N.  St.     Kotiebiie  Sound.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  6.  Belt  Ornament. 

(Cat.  No.  38152,  U.S.N.  M.     Lower  Yukon.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  7.  Si-ear  GuARr>  for  Kaiak. 

(Cat.  No.  ,35383,  V.  S.  N.  M.     "  Sfugnnagnmnt."    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  X.  Spear  Guard. 

(Cat.  No.  i,V,M.  V.  S.  N.  M.     Cape  Vanoonver.     Collect«<l  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
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IvoRv  Buckles  and  Pendants. 
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l-'i«-  1. 
Fig.  2. 
Fig.  3. 
Fig.  4. 
Fig.  5. 
Fig.  6. 


Ill-.I.T  Fartkneh, 

(Cat.  No.  24064,  IT 

Hei.t  Fastknkr, 

(Cat.  No.  :ir,i«,  r 

Belt  Fa.steneu, 

(Cat.  No.  24012.  U, 

Belt  Fastener, 

(Cat  No.  37992,  U. 
Belt  Fastener, 

(Cat.  No.  24(!fl.l,  U 
Belt  Fastener, 

(Cat,  No.  M22,  V. 


To(i(iLK  OK  Buckle. 

S.  N.  M.     Norton  Sound. 

Toggle  or  ISuckle. 

.  S.  N.  M.     Norton  Sound. 

Toggle  or  Buckle. 

.S.  N.  M.     Norton  Sound. 

Togglk  or  Buckle. 

.S.N.Xr.     I'inuit.      Collectod  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Toggle  or  Buckle. 

S.  N.  M.     Norton  Sound.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelaon.r 

Toggle  or  Buckle. 

S.  N.  M.     Premorska.     Collected  by  W.  H.  Dall.) 


(,'ollertcd  hy  L.  M.  Turner.) 
Collected  by  L.  M.  Turner.) 
Collected  by  L.  M.  Tnmer.) 
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Plate  61. 
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Ivory  Buckles  or  Toooles. 
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Plate  52. 
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abort  incisions,  each  ono-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Surrounding 
the  central  perforation  is  a  quadrilateral  figure  conforming  to  the  out- 
line of  the  ornament,  consisting  of  three  incised  lines  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  apart.  Upon  the  inner  sides  of  the  square  are  similar  short 
lines  directed  upward  toward  the  interior,  as  upon  the  inner  line  of  the 
outer  square. 

In  plate  51,  fig.  2,  also  from  Norton  Sound,  the  ornamentation  -con- 
sists of  eight  lines  running  i)arallcl  with  the  four  outer  borders,  the 
interior  space  about  the  central  i)erforatioii  being  blank. 

In  plate  51,  fig;  3,  also  from  Norton  Sound,  the  ornamentation  becomes 
a  little  more  comjilex.  The  two  sets  of  parallel  lines  around  the  inte- 
rior form  a  s(iuare.  Within  each  set  of  lines  thus  drawn  are  markings 
80  placed  as  to  form  a  crude  zigzag  resulting  from  the  short  lines  pro- 
jecting alternately  outward  and  inward  by  a  process  resembling  what 
might  be  termed  interdigitation.  This  has  some  resemblance  to  or  sug- 
gests the  Papuan  patterns,  to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  The 
interior  space  about  the  central  perforation  is  ornamented  by  two  lines 
forming  a  cross. 

In  plate  Tl,  fig.  4,  there  is  shown  a  buckle  from  Pinuit,  Alaska,  and 
both  lines  and  dots  are  employed  in  ornanientitig  the  surface.  The 
squares  are  present  as  in  the  preceding  record,  while  small  perforations 
occujiy  the  spilce  between  the  groups  of  lines. 

In  plate  51,  fig.  5,  from  Norton  Sound,  the  Outer  border  consists  of 
two  decorated  figures,  while  surrounding  the  central  perforation  are  six 
concentric  rings,  four  short  lines  diverging  from  the  outer  ring  toward 
the  outer  angh^s  of  tlie  ornament.  I'rom  the  inner  angle  of  tlio  inner 
quadrilateral  figure  arc  four  short  linos,  each  terminating  in  a  Vshnped 
figure,  or  bifurcation,  rudely  resembling  the  conventionalized  whale  tail, 
though  in  tliis  instance  more  likely  denoting  a  tree,  as  it  also  represents 
a  conventionalized  tree  figure. 

In  jdate  51,  fig.  <i,  from  Premorska  two  series  of  lines  are  drawn,  with 
the  difference,  however,  that  instead  of  bearing  additional  ornamenta- 
tion between  the  two  quadrilateral  figures  the  ornamentation  consists 
of  nucleated  circles,  three  upon  each  side,  while  within  the  inner 
square  and  surrounding  the  central  perforation  are  three  concentric 
rings.  The  space  beyond  the  outer  ring  and  the  angle  of  the  inner 
square  is  filled  with  small  figures  consisting  of  a  spot  surrounded  by 
two  concentric  rings. 

Upon  plate  5i  are  sliown  thirteen  figures  of  needle  cases  or  snulV 
tubes,  upon  which  are  shown  various  styles  of  ornamentation.  Tlie 
specimen  at  the  extreme  left,  from  the  Lower  Yukon,  is  octagonal, 
while  the  next  shows  a  series  of  rings  produced  by  filing,  as  in  the 
fourth  figure,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  last.  The  encircling  hands 
upon  figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  illustrate  in  various  ways  the  rudimentary 
forms  or  originals  from  which  have  developed  that  i)eculiar  meander 
or  zigzag  to  which  rfeferouce  is  made  in  various  place?  and  in  yaifipus 
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connections,  and  which  has  boon  compared  to  a  certain  degree  with 
the  Tapuan  ornamentation  referred  to  by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  lladdon. 
Upon  the  two  (ifjnres  at  tlie  ripht  hand  are  a  series  of  small,  nucleated 
rinfrs,  and  particularly  in  (Igr.  IL>  are  shown  several  instances  in  which 
these  riiiKH  are  Hiirrotinded  by  radiiiting  lines,  a  bottom  line  exieiidint; 
to  a  transverse  base  line  or  attached  (o  another  nnch'ated  circle  of  like - 
form.  These  may  bo  related  to  the  Howcr  symbols,  to  which  Mr. 
Lncien  JI.  Tnrner  makes  reference  in  the  letter  which  I  liave  quoted. 

Plate  35,  11^'.  0,  shows  a  toba(T(>  box  fnmi  Slcdfre  Island.    It  is  a  rude  ^., 

imitation  of  a  seal,  a  small  opening  being  cut  in  the  neck,  while  the 
rear  end  was  at  cue  time  undoubtedly  closed  by  means  of  a  wooden 
l>lug.  The  ornamentation  throughout  consists  of  parallel  lines  between 
wliich  the  incisions  of  short  transverse  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to  indi- 
cate the  rude  meander  or  zigzag  pattern.  Upon  the  back  are  several 
conventional  tree  patterns. 

Plate  25,  fig.  1,  represents  an  ivory  casket  from  St.  Michaels.  It  is 
made  of  the  )ip|)er  hollow  portion  of  a  walrus  tusk  and  is  very  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  the  zigzag  pattern,  borders  of  which  encircle 
the  specimen  both  above  and  below,  while  around  the  center  is  an 
almost  continuous  pattern  of  six  nucleated  circles,  each  connected 
with  the  other  by  means  of  continuous  strips  or  zigzag  ornamentation. 
Between  the  two  outer  rims  of  each  of  these  ornaments  we  find  the 
fish  trap  pattern,  in  some  the  plain  zigzag,  in  another  short  transverse 
lines,  etc.,  showing  various  degrees  of  ornamentation  of  the  same  gen- 
eral type.  Radiating  from  the  outer  circles  of  all  the  specimens  are 
short  vertical  lines  at  four  opposite  points,  in  imitation  of  the  flower 
symbol.  On  the  remaining  spaces  between  this  central  ornamentation 
and  the  two  outer  margins  are  rows  of  small  circles  similarly  orna- 
mented within  by  concentric  rings  and  upon  the  outside  by  radiating 
lines. 

The  round  box  illustrated  in  plate  34,  fig.  3,  is  from  Norton  Sound. 
This  was  used  for  holding  fishing  tackle.  The  top  and  bottom  are 
made  of  wood,  while  the  circular  band  is  made  of  a  flat  piece  of  rein- 
deer horn  securely  lashed  together  at  the  joints  by  means  of  two  iron 
and  one  copper  clasp  attacthed  longitudinally.  The  surface  of  this 
band  of  horn  is  very  neatly  ornamented  around  the  upi)er  portion  in 
zigzag  i)attern,  while  the  corresponding  border  below  has  been  left 
plain.  Between  tliese  two  borders,  however,  are  a  series  of  figures  of 
concentric  circles  very  neatly  incised  and  arrangi^d  alternately,  first  a 
large  circle,  then  two  small  ones.  Each  of  these  figures  is  furthermore 
ornamented  by  four  radiating  lines  resembling  the  flower  symbol, 
although  from  the  great  number  of  concentric  circles  within  it  there 
is  suggested  rather  the  idea  of  the  symbol  used  to  denote  the  nests 
of  kantags  or  wooden  buckets  obtained  by  barter  from  the  Chukchi  of 
the  Asiatic  side. 

Plate  35,  fig.  5,  represents   a  bone  "mouthpiece"  from   Diomede 
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Island.  Tlie  ornamentation  upon  this  is  rude  and  deeply  incised,  con- 
sistinp  of  a  base  line  of  two  parallel  incisions,  between  which  is  tJie 
rnde  meander  or  zigzag,  to  the  top  of  which  are  incised  at  regular  inter 
vals  trident  figures  representing  the  wmventional  tree  symbol.  Simi- 
lar incisions  and  markings  appear  also  upon  a  larger  specimen  from 
the  same  locality,  shown  in  fig.  V. 

Plate  .H2,  fig.  .5,  shows  a  specimen  without  any  indication  to  mark  the 
locality  from  which  it  was  obtained,  although  from  its  as.sociation  with 
the  collections  from  Alaska  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  made  by  some 
one  of  the  native  tribes,  very  likely  the  southern  or  southeasti-rn 
natives,  who  have  intermarried  with  the  Thlingit,  or  [jossibly  the  Tidlu- 
git  tliemselves,  although  the  carving  very  greatly  resembles  that  copied 
after  tlie  work  of  the  Ilaida.  In  almost  any  position  in  which  tlie 
specimen  may  be  held  faces  appear.  Upon  the  lower  side  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  face  the  expression  of  which  is  exactly  like  that  in  fig. .'{, 
while  the  front  or  rounded  portion  of  the  ornament  shows  a  i)ei  feet 
snake's  head,  though  this  was  jirobably  int<^nded  to  represent  a  seal. 
The  ornament  appears  to  have  been  used  for  atta<'hment  to  tlie  end  of 
a  cord,  probably  in  harness  or  on  some  weapon. 

Plate  13  represents  three  figures  of  bone  seine  shuttles  or  handles 
from  the  Yukon  Eiver.  The  ornamentation  upon  fig.  1  is  very  simple. 
It  consists  of  diagonal  lines  between  two  horizontal  ones,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space  about  the  upper  third,  where  half  a  dozen 
lines  cross  at  the  opposite  angle.  TTpcm  fig.  2  the  lines  are  closer 
together,  and  in  the  lower  figure  very  short  lines  nrc  attached  so 
as  to  extend  at  right  angles  from  their  respective  base  lines.  These 
are  of  that  ])rimary  tyi)e  fortning  tiie  base  of  the  "fish  weir"  or  "fish 
trap"  i)attern,  which  in  turn  forms  the  base  of  the  rnde  angular  mean- 
der and  ultimately  of  tlie  zigzag,  to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere. 
In  fig.  3  the  ornamentation  consists  first  of  two  horizontal  i)arallel 
lines  extending  along  each  outer  border.  Between  e.ach  i)air  of  lines 
are  short  lines  forming  zigzags.  The  interior  spaces  are  filled  with 
other  patterns.  At  the  upper  end  is  an  animal,  apparently  represent- 
ing a  wolf,  with  the  life  line  upon  the  body,  while  at  the  lower  extremity 
is  the  outline  of  a  beaver.  At  the  two  small  triangles  formed  by  the 
cross  lines  at  the  middle  of  the  specimen  are  two  small  trees,  simply 
decorative,  and  intended  to  fill  the  blank  space. 

Plate  49,  fig.  3,  represents  a  very  beautiful  net  shuttle  obtained  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner.  The  only  ornament  of  any 
consequence  on  this  represents  a  figure  of  concentric  rings,  from  which 
radiate  eight  delicate  lines.  This  is  probably  a  highly  conventionalized 
figure  of  the  flower  symbol,  though  in  the  pictography  of  the  Ojibwa  and 
some  of  the  Siioshonian  tribes  it  would  denote  the  symbol  of  the  sun. 
The  superiority  of  the  workmanship  is  apparent,  and  is  character- 
istic of  that  of  the  southern  Alaska,  or  rather  the  Aleutian,  natives. 
Plate  23,  fig.  1,  represents  ajeel  for  sinew  for  small  nets,  obtained 
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at  Gape  Vancouver,  Alaska,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  The  specimen  is 
nuMlo  of  bone,  and  is  decorated  with  incised  lines  extending  from  point 
to  I  mint  aloiif,'  either  edge,  with  interior  markings  of  short  lines,  as 
HliDwn  on  the  sinvinieii. 

Plate  '_';{,  lig.  I,  represents  a  fishing  implement  made  of  reindeer  horn. 
It  is  sliglitly  curved  and  forked  at  either  end,  three  of  the  fonr  ends 
terminating  in  lieads,  probably  that  of  the  seal.  The  chief  decoration 
consists  of  a  median  line  extending  from  end  to  end,  to  which  are 
attached  several  pairs  of  characters  representing  the  herring  bone 
patlcrn,  though  with  the  addition  of  short  outer  lines. 

The  i)erforation  visible  in  the  center  is  intended  for  holding  a  drill. 

riate  35,  figs.  1.  '-.  and  3,  represents  small  ivory  thimble  holders  or 
guards.  The  ornamentation  upon  these  is  different,  that  up(m  fig,  1 
and  lig.  L'  consisting,  respectively,  of  simple  borings  or  depressions  and 
concentric  rings,  while  upon  fig.  3  apj)ears  a  continuous  line,  to  which 
ar(>  attached  several  pairs  of  short  oblicpie  radiating  lines,  as  in  i)late 
2!t,  (ig.  1. 

Plate  3"),  fig.  4,  represents  a  seine  thimble  holder  from  Kushunuk. 
This  is  a  rude  outline  of  a  seal  with  the  young  placed  transversely  to 
its  back,  while  the  orn.amentation  consists  of  several  sizes  of  concentric 
rings,  two  of  which  show  radiating  lines  attached  to  the  outer  surface. 

Plate  3."i,  fig.  (!,  represents  a  thimble  guard  from  Unalakleet.  The 
ornamentation  upon  this  is  in  imitation  of  that  from  the  Northwest 
Coast  northward  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  various  patterns  of  the  zigzag  or  meander  design. 

Plate  23,  fig.  3,  is  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  a  bone  grass  coiid),  from 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  has  examined  the  s])ecimen  in 
my  presence,  believes  it  to  be  simply  an  ordinary  comb  for  ])ersonal 
use.  The  ornamentation  is  divided  into  two  panels,  separated  by  four 
parallel  transverse  lines,  each  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
other.  Slinrt  lines,  placed  closely  side  by  side,  radiate  from  the  inner 
lines  towar<l  the  outer.  These  inner  lines  with  short  radiating  lines  are 
reproduced  at  either  end  of  the  specimen.  Reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion will  more  dearly  represent  this.  In  the  upper  panel  is  the  por- 
trayal of  a  whale,  with  some  other  lines  probably  intended  to  denote 
whales,  but  the  figures  were  not  completed.    There  is  also  a  depression,  . 

which  was  used  for  the  insertion  of  the  top  of  a  drill.     The  lower  ])ancl  ^M 

<'ontains  several  pairs  of  parallel  lines,  between  which  is  the  rude  out-  ^* 

line  of  a  steamboat  representing  a  revenue  cutter. 

Plate  49,  figs.  1  and  li,  represents  ivory  im[)lements,  jjrobably  used  in 
connection  with  liarness.  The  former  is  decorated  with  a  series  of 
nucleated  rings,  all  of  one  size  and  apparently  matle  with  the  same 
instrument,  while  on  the  latter  the  rings  are  replaced  by  simple  per- 
forations, some  of  which  are  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth  and 
were  subsequently  filled  with  a  hard  gummy  substance.  The  most  of 
them  have  now  become  emptied  of  this  material. 
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The  representation  of  the  two  snow  sliovels,  fig.  40  a  and  h,  is  to 
indicate  the  manner  of  attaching  the  ivory  cutting  edges  upon  which 
some  of  the  engravings  described  are  found.  The  wooden  portion  is 
generally  made  of  spruce;  the  several  pieces  comprising  the  shovel,  as 
above  shown,  are  secured  together  by  means  of  sinew  braid.  They  are 
used  for  all  kinds  of  shoveling  in  the  snow,  and  sometimes  for  excavat- 
ing in  snowdrifts,  for  making  pitfalls  for  game,  etc.  The  edge  of  the 
wood  is  flitted  with  a  tongue  into  a  groove  in  the  top  of  the  ivory  edge, 
which  is  IJ  inches  deep.    It  is  fastened  on  by  wooden  treenails  at 


Fig.M. 

BHOW  BHOVBLS. 


irregular  intervals,  and  at  one  end,  where  the  edge  of  the  groove  has 
been  broken,  by  a  stitch  of  black  whalebone.  •  •  •  The  whii)ping3 
of  sinew  braid  on  the  handle  are  to  give  a  firm  grip  for  the  hands." 

Fig.'  41  is  a  fanciful  object  "  made  solely  for  the  market."  The  speci- 
men measures  2.G  in(!hes  in  length,  and  is  made  of  an  ivory  head  fitted 
into  a  handle  of  wood  painted  red.  "The  head  was  called  a  'dog,'  but 
it  looks  more  like  a  bear.  Small  bits  of  wood  are  inlaid  for  the  eyes, 
and  the  outline  of  the  mouth  is  deeply  incised  and  colored  with  red 
ocher,  having  bits  of  white  ivory  inlaid  to  represent  the  canine  teeth. 

'Ninth  Animal  Report  Hnrean  of  Kthnology,  1887-«8.     1892,  p.  306,  flg.  386,  o  and  6. 
NAT  MU8  95 53 
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Tlio  ears,  nostrils,  vebrissa",  and  hairs  on  the  muzzle  are  indicated  by 
blackened  incisions.  There  is  an  ornamented  collar  round  the  neck,  to 
whicli  is. joined  a  conventional  pattern  of  triangular  form  on  the  throat 
and  a  soniov  liat  similar  pattern  on  the  to'>  of  the  head  between  the 
oars.'" 

Ornamentation  of  utensils  is  carried  on  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree 
and  tlie  simple  nucleated  circle  occnirs  very  tVcfinetitly,  in  fact  in  pre 
ference,  in  some  portions  of  Alaska,  to  the  arrowhead  and  herringbone 
designs. 


Fig.  41. 
DECORATED  IVORT  CARVINO. 

Point  Barrow. 


From  Point  Barrow  we  have  a  twister  for  working  the  sinew  backing 
on  hows,  ui>on  one  side  of  wliich  is  a  row  of  consjiicuons  nucleated 
rings.'  The  si)ecimen  is  of  ivory,  and  measures  5.4  inches  long.  It  is 
one  of  a  pair,  as  two  pieces  constitute  a  set. 

In  fig.  43  is  represented  a  good  example  of  a  native  dipper  made  of 
fossil  ivory.  The  decoration  along  the  top  of  the  straight  flat  handle 
and  around  the  upper  part  of  the  outside  of  the  bowl  consists  of 
nucleated  circles.  These  were  originally  colored  with  red  ocher,  but 
are  filled  with  dirt,  while  those  upon  the  handle  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
almost  efTiiced  by  wear. 

^4 


*'iK.42. 
TWIaXKR   FOR  WORKING    8INKW    BACKING  OF  BOW. 


"^J 


Upon  fig.  44,  r(>presenting  a  knife  with  a  handle  made  of  reindeer 
antler,  occur  a  number  of  lines  of  nucleated  circles  connected  by  short 
lines.  The  ornamentation  extends  horizontally  along  the  top  and  sides, 
the  in(!ision8  having  originally  been  coloreil  with  red  ocher,  but  at 
present  contain  more  dirt  than  ocher.' 

>  Ninth  Annnal  Report  Bnreno  of  Ethnology,  1887-88.    1892.    p.  292,  flg.  288. 
•Idem,  p.  173,  figs.  113  and  114. 


ill 
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Plate  53. 


Decorated  Hunting  Hat.    Katmai  Island,  Alaska. 
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Another  interesting  specimen  of  workinansliip,  bearing  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  same  character  as  tlie  preceding,  is  shown  in  fig.  45,  and 
consists  of  a  chisel.  The  small  blade  has  an  oblique  tip,  not  beveled 
to  an  edge,  and  is  hafted  in  walrus  ivory,  yellow  from  age.  The 
nucleated  rings  are  colored  with  red  ocher,  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
handle  are  fastened  together  by  a  stout  wooden  treenail  and  a  stitch  of 
wbaiebone.' 


Fig.  43. 
DIPI'F.B  OF  FOSSIL  lVOET.» 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  the  foresliaft  of  a  seal  dart,  fig.  46, 
is  given,  reproduced  irom  the  report  on  the  natives  of  Point  Barrow.^ 
The  ornamentation  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  nucleated  circles, 
the  oidy  aninmte  objecit  portrayed  being  a  deer.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  these  shafts  are  highly  ornamented,  the  figures  being  all  incised 
and  colored,  some  with  ocher  and  some  with  soot. 

The  sptH'imen  shown  on  plate  5.5  represents  a  decorated  hunting  hat 
from  Katmai  Island,  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  was  collected  by  Mr. 
W,  J.  Fisher. 


I-ig.  44. 
I.AROF.   KNIFE    Willi   OIINAMKNTED   HANDLE. 

This  variety  of  head  covering  is  (common  to  the  natives  of  the  islands 
of  Kadiak  and  those  occupied  by  the  Aleuts.  This  specimen  is  made 
of  wood  shaved  down  until  the  average  thickness  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  while  the  height  along  the  front,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  visor,  is  9|J  inches.  The  color  in  chief  is  of  white;  the 
horizontal  band  about  the  bottom,  flesh  color;  the  remaining  vertical 
stripes  in  front  and  about  the  top,  and  downward  through  the  crescent- 


'Ninth  Annual  Report  liurean  of  Ethnology,  1887-88. 
'Idem,  fig.  42,  p.  103. 
'  Idem,  p.  217,  fig.  204. 


1892,  p.  173,  flgs.  113  and  114. 
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Fig.  4r,. 

CllldEI.,  WITH  DKCO 
HATED  HANDLE. 


liko  fipni<\  black.     Tho  interior  spaces  between  tlie  1)Ia<'k  lines  just 
iianic'l  are  filled  in  with  dark  or  dirty  vermilion. 

Heads  of  dark  blue,  black,  and  white  constitnto  juirtions  of  the 
decoratioiiH,  while  the  projecting  lines  denote  the  application  of  sea- 
lion  bristles,  over  several  of  which  beads  have  been  slipped. 

The  chief  purpose  of  here  representing  the  specimen  is  to  show  the 
place  of  attaching  the  decorated  bone  ornaments  illus- 
trated on  i)lator)li.  The  strips  ofbone  are  but  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  yet  there  are  a  number  of  per- 
forations along  the  top  curve  and  outer  edge,  In  which 
were  inserted  bristles  secured  by  small  woo<len  pegs. 

The  ornamental  slab  of  bone  attached  to  the  right 
side  of  the  hat  is  decorated  with  oblicjue  grooves,  about 

one-half  an  inch  apart,  between  which  are  

rows  of  dots  or  comi)lete  perforations. 

I'pon  the  left  side  of  the  hat  the  bone 
slab  was  split  from  near  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  diagonal  grooves  were  util- 
ized to  carry  threads  beneath  the  level 
of  the  outer  surface  to  hold  together  the 
pieces  from  comjdetcly  sei)arating. 

Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the 
hat  are  two  arrowheaded  ornaments,  ea(!h 
15  inches  in  length  and  projecting  at  right 
angles  from  the  wooden  base,  each  being  decorated  with 
nucleated  rings,  those  on  the  central  rows  of  four  eaidi 
measuring  three-sixteenths  inch  in  diameter,  while  the 
outer  rows  of  three  rings  each  are  but  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  each. 

The  two  ends  of  the  piece  of  which  the  hat  is  made  are 
held  together  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  .^i  inches  long 
and  less  than  an  inch  in  width,  placed  horizontally  at 
the  back  and  bearing  jierforations  along  the  central  line, 
through  which  a  sea  lion's  whisker  has  been  passed  in 
imitation  of  stitching,  thus  securing  the  ends  with  a  ])er- 
fectness  to  almost  resemble  a  continuous  pi^ce  of  wood. 

The  decorations  vary  according  to  the  owner's  skill  and 
taste,  and  are  used  in  canoe  trips  to  protect  tlie  eyes  from 
the  glare  of  light  and  to  permit  more  intent  gaziug  for 
the  inarini'  animals  sought. 

Ill  plate  54  are  three  examples  of  Eskimo  bone  carv- 
ing, the  outer  ones  being  charms  and  ornaments  for  attachment  to  the 
hunting  hats,  an  illustration  of  which,  together  with  the  method  of 
attachment,  is  shown  in  plate  53. 

The  specimen  at  the  left  of  the  plate,  as  viewed  by  the  reader,  was 
collected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  at  Shaktolik.    It  is  of  bone,  and  is  deco- 
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EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    54. 


Fij;.  1.  Hat  Ornament. 

(Cat.No.  347on,l-.  S.  N.  M.    St.  Michaels.     Collected  by  L  M.  Tiimtir) 
Fig.  2.  Hat  OitNAMENT. 

(Cat  No.  5604,  U.  ii  N.  M.     Prfmoreka,  Tnkon  River.    Colloct«<l  by  ThomM  DenniBon.) 
Fig.  3.  Hat  Ornament. 

(Cat.  No.  43808,  U.S.N.  M.    Sli«ktolik.    Collerte<l  by  E.  W.  NeUon.) 
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Plate  54. 


Hat  Ornaments  of  Bone. 
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rated  with  throe  round  i)iece8  connected  above  and  below  by  permit- 
ting the  original  bone  to  remain  intact  while  the  inttTvening  portions 
were  remo^'cd.  The  disks  are  cacli  ornamented  with  five  nucleated 
circles,  the  central  spots  being  perforations  of  uniform  diameter. 
Among  these  rings  are  three  incised  lines,  darkened  by  dirt. 

The  specimen  at  the  right  side  of  the  plate  is  from  St.  Michaels, 
Norton  Sound,  and  was  collecited  by  Mr.  L.  31.  Turner.  The  specimen 
is  also  of  bone,  and  the  decorations  are  alike  on  either  side.  This  also 
is  a  charm  for  use  on  hunting  hats. 

The  specimen  in  the  center  of  the  plate  is  of  thin  strip  of  bone,  to 
be  used  for  a  similar,  purpose  as  the  two  preceding  in  ornamenting 
hunting  hats.  The  specimen  is  marked  "National  ]\Iuseum,  No.  5(504, 
Premorska,  Yukon  River,"  and  was  collected  by  Thomas  Dennison. 
The  nucleated  circles  upon  the  specimen  have  running  upward  straight 
lines,  bifurcated  at  the  top  in  imitation  of  one  variety  of  the  tree  sym- 
bol, while  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  are  like  ])rojecting  lines 
as  at  the  top.  At  tiie  lower  extremity  of  the  specimen  is  a  si7n])le  form 
of  decoration,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  line  Irom  which  short  lines  are 
projecting. 

Plate  7  represents  three  forma  of  ivory  arrow  and  spear  straighten- 
ers  from  three  diHerent  localities  and  bearing  ditTcrent  forms  of  decora- 
tion. The  specimen  at  the  left  side  of  the  plate  was  collected  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Nelson  at  Diomedo  Islands,  a  locality  occupying  a  position  mid- 
way between  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents.  It  measures  8J 
inches  in  extreme  length,  1}  inches  across  the  widest  pjirt,  and  has  an 
average  thickness  of  five  eighths  of  an  inch.  The  perforation  with 
which  the  weai)ons  to  bo  8traight<'ned  are  held  is  at  an  angle  of  almost 
45  degrees,  as  compared  with  the  plane  of  length  of  the  piece. 

The  rear  or  convex  ]>art  is  plain,  but  upon  the  slightly  concave  front 
is  an  engraving  of  a  reindeer.  Tlie  lines  seem  to  be  jiartly  lilli'd  in 
with  dirt,  tlie  result  of  use,  and  not  with  black  coloring  matter  placed 
there  with  intention  to  intensify  the  sketch. 

The  slight  depression  which  appears  lower  down  upon  the  handle  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  drilling,  the  top  of  the  drill  being  held  vertical 
by  being  inserted  in  the  cavity,  while  the  opposite  end  may  bo  intendsd 
for  drilling  holes,  or  for  fire  making. 

Another  sijccimen  is  that  at  tlie  right,  also  collected  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
though  at  Capo  Darby.  This  s])ecimen,  intended  for  similar  service  as 
the  preceding,  is  shaped  like  the  body  of  a  deer  with  the  doe's  head  at 
one  end,  while  the  eyes  are  two  blue  beads  neatly  inserted  in  holes. 
Like  the  preceding,  some  traces  of  hunting  records  are  retained,  the 
incisions  in  several  places  being  almost  obliterated  by  long  continued 
use.  At  one  place  a  native  is  represented  as  directing  a  gun  toward  a 
reindeer,  while  in  front  of  the  latter  are  several  linos  indicating  that 
another  specimen  of  the  same  species  was  to  be  engraved,  but  not 
completed.    Almost  beneath  the  hunter  is  a  rectangular  figure,  to  one 
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end  of  wliicli  is  attachod  a  mainmal,  wliich,  thonnh  relatively  Rmall, 
appt'ars  to  n-prosoiit  a  biMtr, 

I'poii  tlic  o)ii)osito  sido  of  tlio  si)ociinon.  wliicli  is  lnowniali  yollow 
from  ap',  iini  ii  iimiihcr  of  dc^liwito  linos,  Homo  of  which  oloarly  por- 
tray lialiitMtioiis,  a  tioo,  two  mon,  and  a  sIod>;o  witli  two  dogs. 

Along  tho  back  of  the  specimen,  roi)resonting  the  spine  of  the  ani- 
mal imitated,  are  two  parallel  linos  extending  backward  toward  tlie 
lozongcsjiapod  perforation  nsod  for  straightening  weapons.  The  per- 
foration, as  in  the  preceding  example,  is  also  cat  throiigli  at  an  angle, 
though  only  about  12  or  15  degrees  variance  from  the  line  of  the  longest 
diameter.     The  entire  length  is  4^  inches. 

Tlie  middle  specimen  is  from  Nubrinkhchuguluk,  and  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Nelson.  The  form  is  greatly  like  that  of  a  common  steel  car- 
riage wrench.     It  is  made  of  bone,  atid  the  four  sides  of  tho  handle 
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Tig.  47. 

TOOL  BAO  or  WOLVKniNK  BKIN. 

bear  longitudinal  lines  with  lateral  cuts,  so  placed  as  to  resemble 
arrowheaded  or  >-shaped  figures.  The  ty])e  of  decoration  being  one  of 
the  oldest  and  simplest,  will  bo  found  more  fully  treated  aud  illustrated 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  decoration  and  conventionalizing. 

Tho  sj)ocimen  is  apparently  a  very  old  one,  arcbieologically,  and 
shows  traces  of  long-continued  or  rough  usage. 

Plate  40,  fig.  6,  shows  an  ornament  for  attachment  to  the  c.ip  used 
by  Aleut  hunters,  as  is  shown  in  plate  53.  Tliis  specimen  was  obtained 
at  Kushunuk.  The  ornamentation  consists  of  very  strongly  incised 
concentric  rings,  to  the  outer  one  of  which  are  attached  two  parallel 
lines  extending  diagonally  toward  the  base  line,  possibly  with  the 
intention  of  filling  the  blank  triangular  spa<!e,  which  would  otherwise 
remnin  without  maikings. 

Many  of  the  so-called  drill  bows  in  the  collection  of  the  National 
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Muspum  are,  in  reality,  handles  for  carrying  tool  and  other  bags.  The 
Point  IJarrow  coHcction  cdntains  fonr  such  bags,  and  as  Mr.  Murdoch's 
description  is  short  and  to  the  point,  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  cjuote 
him.    He  says : 

These  bags  are  always  made  of  skin  with  the  hair  out,  and  the  skins  of  wolver- 
ines' heads  are  the  most  desired  for  this  {lurpose.'     [Fig.  47.] 

The  bottom  of  the  b.ig  is  a  piece  of  short-haired  brown  deerskin,  with  the  hair 
out,  pierced  across  the  middle.  The  sides  and  ends  arc  made  of  the  skins  of  four 
wolverine  heads,  without  the  lower  .jaw,  cut  off  at  the  nape  and  spread  out  and 
sewed  together  side  by  side  witli  the  hair  outside  and  noses  up.  One  head  conies  to 
each  end  of  the  bag  and  each  side,  and  the  spaces  between  the  noses  are  filled  out 
with  gussets  of  deerskin  and  wolverine  skin.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  latter  is  sewed 
round  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  The  handle  is  of  walrus  ivory,  14 J  inches  long  and 
about  one-half  inch  square.  There  is  a  vertical  hole  through  it  one-half  inch  from 
each  end,  and  nt  one  end  also  a  transverse  hole  between  this  and  (lie  tip.  One  end 
of  the  thong  which  fastens  the  handle  to  the  bag  is  drawn  through  this  hole  and  cut 
off  close  to  the  surface.  The  other  end  is  lirouglitover  the  handle  and  down  through 
the  vertical  hole  and  made  fast  with  two  half  stitclies  into  a  hole  through  the 
septum  of  the  nose  of  the  head  at  one  end  of  the  liag.  The  other  end  of  the  liandle  is 
fastened  to  the  opposite  nose  in  the  same  way,  but  the  thong  is  secured  in  the  hole 
by  a  simple  knot  in  the  end  above.  On  one  side  of  the  handle  is  an  unfiuisliod 
incised  pattern. 

Many  of  these  bag  handles  are  decorated  on  two,  three,  or  even  all  four 
sides,  when  they  are  so  fashioned,  although  some  are  convex  above,  as 
well  as  below,  leaving  but  two  sides  upon  which  to  engrave  anything. 

Another  variety  of  decorated  handles  are  those  used  in  small  bags, 
meaning  but  one-quarter  the  size  of  the  one  above  described. 

In  addition  to  the  incised  ornamentation,  both  decorative  and  his 
torical  or  mythologic,  many  of  the  small  bag  handles  are  carved  with 
whale  flukes,  bear  heads,  seal  heads,  and  other  objects,  as  will  be 
found  upon  examining  various  illustrations  in  the  present  paper. 

UKCOItATION   OF  ANIMAL  CARVINfiS. 

As  in  the  preceding  methods  of  decorating  ornaments,  various  animal 
carvings,  efiigies,  toys,  etc.,  are  also  ornamented,  the  artistic  eflorts 
being  directed,  in  many  instances,  to  heighten  the  resemblance  to  the 
prototype  selected.  Thus  arc  attempted  the  indication  of  spots,  stripes, 
and  scales  upon  animals  and  tisli,  the  results  being  often  very  clover. 

I'late  53,  flg.  1,  shows  a  specimen  which  was  obtained  at  Sledge 
Island.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  handle  for  packages  or  bags,  to  either 
end  of  which  is  attached  a  short  chain.  One  of  these  chains  terminates 
in  a  seal  head.  The  links  were  cut  from  the  siimo  piece  as  the  handle 
itself.  The  separate  attachments  to  which  the  package  is  fastened 
consist  of  two  small  swivels,  or  i>in8,  perforated  below  and  terminating 
on  top  in  carved  seal  heads,  the  ears,  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  which 
are  clearly  indicated.  The  ornamentation  upon  the  top  of  the  handle 
consists  of  four  small  characters  of  the  primary  form  of  decoration 
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previously  referred  to,  and  illustrated  iu  plate  48,  figs.  1  and  2,  aiid  plate 
31,  lip.  2. 

Plate  nry,  lip.  2,  is  another  kantag  handle,  and  was  obtained  at  Norton 
Hound.  .  It  is  very  old,  moasuies  (>j  indies  in  length,  and  is  oniamente<l 
U[)on  tlie  upper  Hurfaco  with  two  rows  of  seal  hoiwls  in  relief,  eaeh  row 
consisting  of  (iftccu  heads,  upon  which  are  indicated  the  eyes.  At 
eitlierend  are  the  relief  liguresof  two  whales  Hanking  the  perforations 
through  which  the  cords  are  passed. 

Plate  .'?2,  fig.  ."?,  represents  two  ear  pendants.  Very  quaint  faces  are 
inclosed  hy  circles  from  which  imiject  four  small  circles  or  knobs  with 
central  indentations.  Th(i  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  very  much  resemble 
the  lace  of  a  seal,  the  forehead  being  ornamented  by  small  punctures. 
This  closely  resembles  tlie  carved  ivory  seal  faces  in  fig.  <!,  in  which  the 
punctures  are  placed  ui)ou  the  cheeks  to  indicate  the  root  of  the  whis- 
kers. Above  the  eyes  are  inarkiiigs  to  denote  the  eyebrows.  Iu  otlier 
respects  the  faces  are  very  luunan.  These  faces  resemble  to  some 
extent  that  shown  iu  fig.  7,  although  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
latter  the  nostrils  are  very  definitely  outlined,  while  l)eiieath  the  mouth 
are  two  pairs  of  descending  lines  to  indicate  tattoo  marks. 

Plate  5(1,  fig.  2,  reiiresents  an  efligy  of  a  seal.  The  concentric  cin-les 
are  ornamented  on  the  outer  side  with  three  short  radiating  lines  and  a 
longer  base  line  in  exact  imitation  of  the  common  fiower  symbol  which 
it  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  represent.  Th(^  central  perforations  made 
by  the  central  pin  of  the  tool  used  in  inaking  the  symbols  are  closed 
with  wooden  blocks  which  secure  small  bunches  of  bristles.  Altogether 
the  sjiecimen  is  very  artistically  made. 

Plate  5(i,  fig.  .3,  shows  a  belt  clasp.  This  represents  a  seal.  Upon 
the  side  of  the  body  is  a  large  figure  of  concentric  rings,  to  either  side 
of  whi('h  are  three  small  sets.  The  central  one  is  furthermore  orna- 
mented with  four  short  radiating  lines  attached  to  the  outer  ring,  while 
the  small  circles  are  decorated  with  short  radiating  lines,  the  up])er  one 
being  represented  by  pairs,  while  the  bottom  line  is  represented  by  two 
lines;  yet  the  figures  ajjpear  to  be  the  same  as  the  conventional  fiower 
symbol,  which  may  have  been  utilized  in  this  instance  to  ornament  the 
body  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Plate  20,  fig.  3,  represents  a  seal  drag  from  St.  Michaels.  The  thong 
is  made  of  rawhide,  and  the  instrument  is  used  for  dragging  dead  seals. 
It  is  made  "f  walrus  ivory,  and  represents  two  seal  heads,  the  eyes  and 
nostrils  being  clearly  indicated,  not  only  by  perforations,  but  lu  one 
case  the  jierforations  are  filled  with  wooden  i»egs,  and  the  other  the 
eyes  are  filled  with  beads.  Upon  the  throatof  esich  seal  is  the  efligy  of 
a  whale,  very  neatly  carved,  and  partly  detached  to  add  to  its  relief. 
The  jierforation  extends  through  the  mouth  of  the  seal  at  the  right 
hand,  for  the  admission  of  a  noose  or  cord.  Upon  the  ujjper  surface  of 
the  drag  concentric  rings  are  seen. 

Plate  50,  fig.  4,  represents  the  efligy  of  a  seal,  and  was  made  to  be 
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Fig.  1.  Rao  IUndi.f,  with  Chain  End.s. 

(C'Ht.  N.I.  446!)1,  t'.  S.  N.  M.  Sledge  Island.  Collected  by  E.  VT.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  2.  Kantai;  Handle. 

(Cat.  No.  24«1,  D.  S.  N.  M.  Norton  Round.  Collpctrd  by  L.  M.  Turner.) 
Fig.  3.  Kantao  IIandlk. 

(C»t  No.  44690,  C.S.N.  M.     Sledge  Islnnd.    Collected  by  E.W.Nel»od.) 
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Fig.  1.  Kkkigy  of  Otter. 

(Cat.  No.  36477,  U.  .S.  N.  M.     Kiishkiinuk.     Collected  bj-  K.  W.  Nplson.) 

Fig.  2.  Effigy  of  Sf.ai,. 

(Cat.  Ko.  5,190!),  U.  S.  N.  M.     BriBton  liny.    Collected  by  E.  L.  McKay.) 

Fig.  3.  Effigy  of  OxTEn. 

(Cat.  No.  laun,  U.S.  N.  M.     IMlnivak  Island,     Collected  by  W.  H.  1)»I1.) 

Fijf.  4,  Ekfkjy  of  Seat.. 

(Cat.  No,  48()<2,  r.  S.  N.  M.     Kotiebne  Sound.! 
Fig.  6.  Effigy  of  Walri-.s. 

((.'at.  No.  72904,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Nnabagak.     CoUecleil  by  K,  L.  McKay.) 
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Fig.  1.  Kffigy  of  Fi.oundf.h. 

(Cnt.>."o.43T80.  0.  S.  N.  M.    llnaUklect.    CoIIer.tcii  by  K  W.  Nelson.) 
Fig.  2.  Carved  Figures  of  Seals. 

(Cut.  No.  35900,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Aleutinn  Islands.    Collected  by  T-.  M.  Turner.) 
Fig.  3.  Efkkiy  of  Seal. 

(Cat.No.37(110,  U.S.N.  M.     Cnftlakleet.    Collected  by  K.  W.Nel«on.) 
Fig.  4.  Drao  Handle  in  I.mitation  of  Seal. 

(Cat.  No.  33292,  tJ.  R.N.  M.     Norton  Sound.     Collected  liy  E.  W.  NeUon.) 

Fig.  5.  Beluga. 

(Cat.  No.  83373,  tJ.  S.  N.  M.     Norton  .Sonnd.     Collected  by  K.  W.  Nelson. ) 

Fig.  6.  Beaver. 

(CatNo.3335«,  II.  S.  N.M.     Norton  Sonnd.     Colleoteil  by  E.  W.  Nelson  ) 

Fig.  7.  Orayling. 

(Cat.  No.  33.S35.  tl.  S.  N.  M.     Norton  Sound.     (Jollected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  8.  Fish. 

(Cat  No.  33536,  U.  8.  N.  M.     Point  Barrow.    Colleclril  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  R»y,  U.  8.  A .) 
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used  for  attaching  cord  and  for  draRging  seals.  The  ornamentation 
consists  of  sharply  marked  nucleated  circles.  The  si)ecinien  is  from 
Kotzebue  Sound,  and  is  considerably  ruder  and  less  artistic  than  the 
other  specimens  in  this  series. 

In  plate  56,  fig.  5,  is  reprodnced  the  efligy  of  a  walrus.     The  speci- 
men was  obtained  at  Nasliagak  by  Mr.  E.  L.  McKay.     As  in  figs. 2  and 
."?,  tlie  body  is  ornamented  with  concentric  rings,  to  tlie  outer  of  each 
of  which  are  radiating  lines,  almost  like  the  conventional  flower  symbol, 
and  possibly  intended  for  the  same.     Kxtending  horizontally  between 
these  "circle  markings"  are  rows  of  small  perforations,  or  drilled  holes, 
simply  to  serve  as  ornaments.    The  peculiar  marking  upon  the  top  of 
the  head,  which  no  doubt  is  intended  to  represent  the  wrinkles  or  folds 
of  the  skin,  is  also  the  rude  symbol  of  the  female  genitals  as  drawn  by 
the  Eskimo,  and  of  which  one  single  instance  is  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  National  Museum,  and  is  rci)roduccd  in  llg.  (S. 
Plat«  41,  fig,  1,  is  an  ivory  wedge  used  for  splitting  wal- 
rus  hide.     The  tool    is  made  in  imitation  of  an  otter,  the 
back  and  eyes  having  incised  nucleated  rings,  with  radii, 
which  are  connected  by  lines.     The  back  bears,  within  the 
parallel  space,  some  herringbone  patterns  similar  to  those 
on  the  figures  sliown  on  the  same  plate  (41),  figs.  3  and  4. 
Plate  54,  fig.  1,  represents  a  carving  of  an  otter.    The  arti- 
cle served  as  an  ornament,  but  for  what  S])ecial  purpose  is 
not  known.     As  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  the  bacik 
from  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  tail  bears  a  deep  incision,  through 
which  were  made  several  perforations  for  attaching  it  by  means  of 
cords  to  some  other  object.     Within  the  concentric  circles  are  blue 
glass  be.ads  which  have  been  insert«d  in  the  perforations  left  by  the 
tool  used  in  making  the  rings.     The  eyes  are  alSo  provided  with  small 
glass  beads.     All  the  lines  and  markings  have  been  filled  in  with  some 
black  coloring  matter. 

Plate  57,  fig.  6,  rei)resents  a  beaver,  upon  whose  back  is  the  outline 
of  a  smaller  beaver.  Over  the  whole  are  ornamental  lines  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles. 

Comparison  may  be  made  with  an  efiigy  of  a  seal,  n])on  whose  back, 
transversely  and  in  relief,  is  a  young  one ;  both  parent  ami  young  being 
<lecorated,  the  former  with  concentric  rings. 

Plate  20,  fig.  2,  represents  a  bag  handle  from  the  Lower  Yukon. 
The  specimen  is  almost  semicircular,  and  measures  9  inches  across  from 
point  to  point,  and  4  inches  in  height.  The  upper  or  convex  side  has 
high  relief  carvings  representing  bears'  heads,  nine  in  number,  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  being  pronounced  perforations,  while  upon  the  fore- 
head of  each  is  a  sharply  defined  cross.  Along  the  upper  edge,  corre- 
sponding to  the  necks  of  the  bears,  are  the  deeply  cut  figures  of  six 
bears,  and  continued  around  to  the  inside  of  the  handle,  and  con- 
nected with  the  necks  of  three  of  the  bears,  are  the  figures  of  trees. 
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Iiniiiodiately  l>el(>w  the  bears'  lieads  are  the  fifrures  of  seventeen  seals 
to  tho  back  of  each  of  which  is  a  diaRoual  line  to  ropicsent  a  harpoon, 
wliile  fraiisv(>rs(>Iy  to  th(^  latter  is  shown  the  eord.  These  resemble  a 
jjeneral  attempt  at  ornamentation,  the  nniformity  of  drawing  appear- 
iiijj  to  substantiate  tliis  belief. 

riato  57  represents  a  number  of  figures  of  animals  and  lish,  all  of 
them  toys,  with  tiie  exeejition  of  ti^'.  4,  whieh  is  a  drag  iiandle.  Fig.  1 
represents  a  flounder,  and  is  ornamented  with  delicate  incisions  and 
radiating  lines  for  fins.  Fig.  2  shows  an  ivory  carving  representing 
seals  and  ornamented  with  delicate  punctures  and  incised  lines.  Fig.  3 
is  an  efligy  of  a  seal  with  the  head  portion  plain  while  the  back  is 
ornamented  with  triangular  marks  as  if  made  with  single  incisions  of 
a  tliree-cornered  graver.  Fig.  4,  already  referred  to,  represents  a  seal, 
the  ornamentation  consisting  of  curved  parallel  lines  within  which  are 
short  diagonal  lines  extending  from  each  parallel  line  toward  the  other. 

Plate  57,  fig.  5,  represents  the  beluga,  with  very  rude  markings  upon 
th(>  back. 

The  Ivantag  or  bag  handle  shown  in  plate  58,  fig.  3,  is  in  imitation  of  a 
beluga  whale,  while  the  back  of  the  neck  also  bears  a  rude  outline  of 
such  a  mammal.  The  shoulder  bears  a  transverse  bar  within  which  is 
a  meandering  line  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  animal;  behind 
this  are  the  figures  of  four  "killer"  whales,  while  near  the  rear  end  of 
the  figure  itself  is  the  upper  part  of  a  bowhead  whale  shown  with 
water  spouting. 

Plato  55,  fig.  3,  represents  a  kantag  handle  from  Sledge  Island.  The 
decoration  consists  of  figures  of  four  right  whales  carved  transversely, 
two  at  either  end.  From  the  ends  of  the  handle  are  suspended,  in  the 
shape  of  links,  other  whales,  while  upon  the  middle  of  the  handle  are 
engraved  delicate  outlines  of  two  whales  facing  each  other. 

Plate  41,  lig.  C,  represents  a  bodkin,  the  point  consisting  of  part  of 
a  three  cornered  file  while  the  other  end  terminates  in  a  short  chain. 
The  last  link  represents  a  fish  tail  and  is  ornamented  with  nucleated 
circles,  while  the  handle  of  the  instrument  bears  a  series  of  nucleated 
rings  with  short  radiating  lines,  representing  the  flower  symbol,  as  in 
plate  15,  fig.  4,  though  larger. 

Plate  57,  fig.  7,  represents  a  grayling,  though  in  reality  the  shape 
and  iironounced  decoration  of  tlie  upper  lialf  of  the  body  represents 
more  nearly  the  salmon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  median  lino  is 
ornamented  with  other  lateral  incisions  in  imitation  of  the  "fish  trap" 
pattern,  while  the  fins  are  very  pronounced  and  consist  of  sharply 
marked  serrations,  resembling  one  half  of  the  preceding  pattern. 

Plate  57,  fig.  8,  represents  a  fish,  the  dorsal  markings  consisting  of 
hatched  Hues.    This  probably  represents  a  salmon. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    58. 


Fig.  1.  HrNTi.vf;  RKcoRn. 

((Jat.  Xn.  89487.  V.  S.  N.  M.    Point  Bnirow.     Cnllpctrd  liy  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  V.  S.  A.) 

Kitr.  2.  Kantai;  Handle. > 

(C.nt.  Xo.  43030.  U.S.N.  M.     i'Nulmiakhchngftlak."    Collertoil  by  E.  W.Nelaon.) 
Kig.  3.  Kantag  Handlk. 

(Cut.  No.  43820.  r.8.N.  M.    Unalakleet.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  4.  Kantao  Handle. 

((•al.No.24429.U.S.N.M.    StMlchftels.    Collected  by  L.  M  Turner.) 
Fig.  5.  Honk  box. 

(Cat.  Mo.  120221,  U.  S.  N.  M.    St.  Michaels.    Collected  by  L.  M.  Turner.) 
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PICTOGRAPHS  OF  DOMESTIC  AVOCATIONS. 

Tlie  preater  number  of  tlie  records  ai)i)ear  to  come  under  this  general 
caption,  together  witli  wliieh  some  Imnting  scenes  are  included.  Tlio 
various  forms  of  habitations  used  by  the  Eskimo  are  also  here  referred 
to,  rather  than  in  the  previous  cliapters  in  connection  with  the  geo- 
graphic location  and  environment  of  the  several  subtribes  or  settle- 
ments, because  comparisons  nuiy  here  be  made  between  the  forms  or 
outlines  of  liouses,  sledges,  and  possibly  also  canoea,  to  show  the 
degree  of  fulelity  of  roproducliou  of  specific  peculiarities  of  either  of 
the  last  named. 

HABITATIONS   AND   CONVEYANOE. 

In  his  reference  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Eskimo  generally,  Mr. 
retrotf  speaks  of  the  winter  and  summer  habitations  as  being  quite 
distinct  from  one  another.  The  former  being  underground  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  having  a  mound  shaped  appear- 
ance with  a  ridge  projecting  for  some  distance, 
beneath  which  is  the  entrance,  is  closely  imi- 
tated in  the  pictographs  by  the  natives.  The 
smoke  holes  are  in  the  top  of  the  dome,  or  near 
the  center,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The 
common  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  inclosed 
above  ground,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
log  structure  covered  with  skins,  and  some 
times  of  an  ordinary  tent-shaped  shelter.  The  fire  is  built  not  within 
the  tent,  but  before  the  entrance.  This  feature  is  also  carefully  observed 
in  the  etchings  made  by  the  native  artist,  and  numerous  examples  are 
given  in  illustration  tliereof. 

A  larger  building,  known  as  the  kashqa,  is  found  in  almost  every 
village,  built  alter  the  ])attern  of  the  winter  habitation.  A  riiised 
platform  runs  all  around  the  interior  for  seating  the  visitors,  and  on 
some  of  the  larger  kashqas  several  such  tiers  have  been  observed. 
Tliese  structures  are  generally  tised  for  ceremonial  observances.  An 
illustration  of  the  ground  ])lau  of  siich  an  inclosure,  niiide  by  a  native, 
is  reproduced  in  fig.  49. 

In  fig.  49  is  tlie  outline  of  a  dwelling  reproduced  from  plate  81, 
which  constitutes  a  Chuckche  "year  record."  The  original  was  obtained 
by  Baron  Nordenskiiild  in  Siberia,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  in  England.  The  pictographs  wiere  drawn  upon  a  piece  of 
walrus  hide. 

In  the  interior,  at  the  left,  is  shown  the  ridge  intended  for  seats  or 
sleeping  places.  The  occupant  seated  upon  it  appears  to  be  gesticu- 
lating and  in  conversation  with  his  companions. 

A  similar  drawing  in  fig.  CO  shows  this  seat  also.    This  sketch  is 


Fin.  ■•O. 

IIWKI.I.INO  FROM  Cmu'KrHE  Tt-ttAR 
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Vis-  60. 
WljrrElt   HAMITATION,  WITH    WOon   rHOITKn   AT  WORK. 


fniiii  a  |>ii)0  from  Norton  Sound.     A  drummer  occupies  the  seat,  while 
his  coniiiaiiions  are  dancing. 

On  the  outside  is  shown  one  man  at  wftrk  chopping  wood,  while  two 
of  his  coinpaiii(nis  arc  indicated  as  bringing  in  a  piece  of  tin)l)er  for 

sjtlitting. 

Tliis  structure  is  al 
most  a  counter])art  of 
tlic    sj)ecimen   on   the 
Chuckche  chart  from 
Siberia. 

In  fig.  51  are  repre- 
sented two  forms,  almost  identical,  of  structures  made  for  white  men, 
to  serve  as  trading  establishments  as  well  as  sleeping  quarters.  The 
outline  in  some  pictographs  of  traders  possesses  one  more  nearly  like  a 
one-story  log  house. 

On  one  of  the  ivory  bodkins  shown  in  plate  24,  fig.  5,  the  triangular 
figures  with  diagonal  projecting  lines  on  either  side  near  the  top  are 
outlines  of  summer  lia])itatioiis,  the  ntilizafion  of  which  for  apparently 
purely  decora! ive  i)Uii)oses  being  probably  promi)ted  by  the  rcgidar  and 
angular  forms,  straight  lines  being  preferable  and  more  desirable  for 
such  ornamental  engraving,  as  curved  lines  are  foreign  to  the  i)rimitivo 
strai-litline  system,  largely  attributable  to  tlio  kind  of  instruments 
available  and  the  generally  diirujult  nature  of  the  substance  to  be 
worked  or  engraved. 

In  ]>late  ;")!>,  fig.  4,  is  another  and  ruder  form  of  indicating  the  same 
style  of  summer  habitation,  the  variants  in  jjlato  50,  fig.  2,  being  also 
more  explanatory  in  detail,  and  of  interest  as  indicating  a  departure 
in  engraving  from  the  original  type  of  a  tent  shelter,  the  light  lines 
diverging  from  near  the  top  denoting  the  poles,  over  which  some  skins 
or  imported  fabrics  have  been  thrown. 

In  i>late  (>()  are  a  number  of  illustrations  of  native  pursuits.  In  the 
fifth  line,  or  Xo.  5,  are  shown  some  delicately  engraved  figures. 

Nos.  1,  .'i,  5,  7,  9,  10,  and  12  reprCvsent  habitations  of  several  kinds,  of 
each  of  which  the  village  is  composed.  The  occupant  at  the  entrance 
to  No.  1  is  eni)>loyed  in  susjiending  from  a  i)ole — to  the  left  of  the  house 
No.  .5 — some  meat,  piobably  fish.  I'^estoons  of  the  same  kind  of  food, 
for  the  purj>ose  of  drying,  are  sns- 
jtendcd  from  the  food  racks  shown  in 
Nos.  I,  <>,  and  S  and  on  tlie. horizontal 
pole  resting  on  the  roofs  of  the  two 
houses  at  Nos.  0  and  10.  A  granary 
is  also  indicated  in  No.  8,  the  stair- 
way beneath  being  plainly  shown.  The  occupants  of  the  lionses  Nos. 
n  and  ](»  are  also  occupied  with  domestic  duties.  Fig.  U  represents 
the  boat,  placed  upon  a  rack  so  as  to  dry  the  skin  covering. 

The  summer  habitation  (No.  12)  has  an  open  door  at  one  side,  and  to 


I^ 


Fig.  51. 

■WHITR  MEN'h  DWELUNOS. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    59.     ' 


Ki};.  1.    DitiM,  Bow. 

(Cat.  \o.  43930,  r.S.N.M.     NubriHkh.     CoUecled  hy  E.  W.  NeUon  , 

rig.  1.  Drill  Bow. 

Kig.  :(.  DR.'LrBow'"^'  ""■  ""^ ""■  "■    """^  ''''""'"  "'  ''''"'■''■    '-'""'"*"''  '"■  "'•  ^- ^•"'""■' 
(Cat.  Xo  33186,  rr.S.N.M.     Norton  Scnmt.     Collected  bv  E.  W.  Nelson  ) 

fig.  4.  Prill  Bow. 

(C«t.No.33187,lt.S.N.M.    Korton  Sound.    Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 
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tl.e  riplit  IS  seated  one  of  the  household  (No.  13)  oinploved  in  stiriiiifr 
some  food  in  a  kettle.  The  smoke  (No.  14)  is  rising  to'a  .-onsLIorablo 
heipht,  and  another  pot  or  kettle  is  seen  to  the  right.  The  native 
shown  in  Xo.  l.T  is  greatly  excited,  having  both  hands,  uitli  extended 
fingers,  thrown  upward,  the  cause  being  seen  in  an  old  man  drag- 
ging ashore  a  walrus,  which  is  being  harpooned  by  No.  17.  The  old 
age  of  tiie  native  (No.  1(1)  is  indicated  by  his  walking  with  a  staff,  this 
method  of  portraying  an  old  person  being  commmi  in  many  portions 
of  the  world,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  abounding  in  characters 
almost  identical  to  the  one  here  shown.  The  walrus  (No.  1!))  is  also 
shown  as  having  been  captured,  the  native  iu  No-  21  having  con- 
siderable .lilli.ulty  in  dragging  it  ashore,  as  he  is  down  on  one  knc 

m^^!,'.',^  "*'•  k'®  ^l-'^won  line,  while  a  companion  is  observed  near  him 
(ISO.  J_'),  aiding  hini. 

Fig.  L'O  is  tlie  outline  of  a  doe,  wliicli  was  also  secured.     No.  'S.i  denotes 
a  dog,  while  Nos.  24  and  25  indicate  two  other  natives. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  different  methods  of  pmtrayin.--  canoes 
and  Ik.usos  is  given  in  plate  (iO,  seventh  line,  the  whole  scene  denoting 
a  native  village  situated  near  the  water.  Upon  the  canoe  (No.  21 )  is  a 
"shaman  stick,"  or  votive  oflering,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  one 
who  owned  the  scnffold,  and  perhaps  canoe  as  well.  Anotlier  offering 
of  similar  purport  is  erected  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  No.  10.  One 
showing  the  same  fan-like  top  will  be  found  in  connection  with  mortuary 
customs. 

At  No.  4  the  native  is  putting  away  something  resembling  a  pole, 
while  at  No.  G  the  two  men  seem  to  be  engaged  in  conversation  con- 
cerning the  cafioe,  the  one  nearest  to  it  having  his  right  hand  pointin- 
toward  or  touching  it.  " 

The  winter  habitations,  with  their  entrances,,  are  portrayed  in  a 
manner  dinercut  from  the  usual  custom.  The  6ntranco  is  very  pro- 
jecting, and  aiiixirently  overhanging. 

Smoke  is  seen  issuing  from  the  apex,  chimney,  or  funnel  containing 
a  smoke  hole,  on  the  house  No.  12.  A  food  scaffold,  known  by  the  vertical 
poles  projecting  considerably  above  the  transverse  body,  is  shown  in 
No.  13,  while  beyond  Is  what  appears  to  be  another  scaffold.  The 
erosion  to  which  the  ivory  has  been  subjected  has  obliterated  all  other 
parts  of  the  figure. 

A  very  common  figure  is  that  resembling  an  oblong  box  placed  upon 
ni)right  poles,  in  reality  a  scanbld,  upon  which  is  built  a  storehouse  for 
the  protection  against  noxious  animals.  These  figures  are  usually 
placed  near  the  representation  of  the  dome-shaped  winter  habitation, 
as  each  family  has  such  a  storehouse. 

Other  scaffold-like  structures  also  occur,  and  frequently  the  kaiak  or 
umiak,  placed  upon  the  scaflfold  for  drying,  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
these,  which,  in  reality,  are  the  resting  phuie  of  some  human  body. 
This  practice  is  not  common  everywhere,  however. 
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In  s„mi.  cthiu.frrai.hic  "  Memoranda  .•t.ncerni„ff  tl.e  ar.-tic  Eskimos  in 
Alaska  an.I  Siberia,"  by  Mr.  .,ob„  W.  Kelly  ■  an  inter^r^.f^tr 
Th,,  I.^,kin,o  oomonks  (open  boata)  havo  .  <r«mowork  of  Bprnro  ovcr.Ml  will,  split 

linn  n,  waln,«  hUImh  ,„.„  „1,„U  ,„,,,.,  ,.,  ,t    ;         "r  U      '      V    .  V      """"'  ""  "•""- 

coaHt  l,o.t8  aro  go,„.raIlvL'l  feet  I,  n.^  wi  1.  ^  fit  I'"  Hern.s  Strmtand  nortl.- 

TIu'rrr«  *''"  ""*"'""  ''°""''  ""■'■■"-'"  "''""'  •'•'  ^"''  "'  '»°«'1>  »"'!  e  feet  in  width 
Tl...>    nne  a  .•..rry,,.^^  .apacU,  of  L',)  persons  and  1,000  pounds  of  freight  or  3  (XHi 

the  sound  tliat  are  as  much  as  42  foot  ovnr  nil      T.,   .,,.„.  ■        ,-    .     . 

neri„.sfrai. .,.  natives  sewon  buw^::^:!.::^  :ur:'^^r5:;t^^^^ 

water  from  dasliing  in.  *"  ^P  *"* 

Mr  Ivan  PetroiV ^  who  spent  a  number  of  years  in  various  portions 
of  Alaska,  m,  an  oflicml  capacity,  says  of  tlie  vessels  of  the  Eskimo: 

All  .he  Eskin...  tribes,  without  exeeption,  n.anufacturo  an.I  use  the  skin  canoe 
known  as  the  ka.ak  .donfcal  with  that  of  the  eastern  or  Greenland  Eskimo  and 
th.s  feature  ,«  so  d.st.nefve  and  oxelusivo  that  a  tribal  name  might  justlv  Te  Ued 
upon  a  should  the  necessity  arise  for  another.  At  present  fknow  o  o  ly'ne 
instance  where  an  intermixture  of  the  Innuit  with  another  tribe  has  taken  plac! 


Fig.  52. 
MODEL  KAIAK   ANI.   I.orm.E  rADDI.F.,    rol.VT   BAIIROW. 

rhe'ro'tr^N!'"""",'*'",'''  ,*''"*,  ""  '"■■'"^"  """"«"'  '■■••'•  ^-""^  *'-  "I'P-  '>-••  -1 
there    he,  hare  alrea.ly  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  the  kaiak  ..nd  apparently 

m.N.d  «,.,     ho    Ihl.nket.     The  open  skiu  boat,  the  oomink,  or  woman's  boat   also 
^    known  as  l..,„r   ,s  used  by  certain  tribes  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia;  but  th     kaiak 
prop.r  IS  only  found  among  the  Eskimo. 

JVhen  the  Russians  tirst  observed  this  craft,  they  applied  to  it  the  nan.e  of  bidarka, 
a  d,m  nnfve  of  b.dar.  a  Kamchatkan  teru,  for  an  open  skin  boat.  This  t-rm  is  now 
use,!   throughout  Alaska  wherever   Russian   influence  once  predominated, Id     l.e 

^h.,h  .s,  however,  appl.ed  only  to  two  and  three  h.,tch  kaiaks-a  variety  formeri; 
known  only  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  adopted  by  the  IJussians  for  greater  .^^ 
Ten.enco  ,n  hnnt.ug  and  traveling.  From  Bristol  Hay  westward  and  northward  the 
kaiak  and  ooniiak  only  are  used. 

The  accompanying  illustration  serves  to  show  the  general  form  of  the 
kaiak.  so  often  figured  by  the  natives  in  their  hunting  record.-' 

Altliough  fig.  r>'2  is  from  the  most  northern  portion  of  Alaska,  the 
generic  type  of  construction  is  practically  the  same   among  all  the 

■  Bnreau  of  Educ-ation,  Circular  of  Information"No72yi890;  W^8bington^l89o7p.^ 
Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  VIII,  ,884  (Alaska,  etc.),  pp.  ,2.|,  125. 
Ninth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887-88.     1892,  flg.  341,  p.  224. 
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Eskimo.  The  double  paddle  is  so  often  used  in  portraying  signals  on 
ivory  that  its  representation  here  will  be  of  interest  in  showing  how 
accurately  the  native  artist  portrays  even  the  tapering  form  of  the 
blades. 


rt<rTTrn-=^ 


Fij;,  5:1. 
KAIAK. 


Fig.  54. 

KAIAKR. 


On  plate  27  is  sliown  nn  illn.stration  of  a  native  kaiak  model. 

Several  forms  ot  the  native  i>ortrayal  of  kaiaks  are  shown  in  fig.s.  53 
and  .^4.  The  first  is  a  simple  outline  and  incomplete,  and  an  occupant 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  portrayed,  as  all  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  record  from  which  it  was  selected  was  complete  in  every  detail.  The 
two  illustrations  in  fig.  'ti  are  less  accurate  in  outline,  the  latter  being 
a  simple  group  of  scrat(dies. 

The  si)ecimeii  shown  in  fig.  55  is  very  accurately  drawn,  the  harpoon 
and  seal  float  being  shown  upon  the  kaiak  immediately  behind  the 
hunters. 

The  representation  of  large  boats  used  for  traveling,  hunting,  and 
fishing,  for  the  projinlsion  of  which  boat  oars  and  sails  may  be  used,  is  of 
snch  frequent  occurrence  in  the  records  of  the  Eskimo, 
tliat  a  reference  to  the  vessel  and  its  actual  ai)pearan'ce 
is  deemed  ai)proprinte. 

This  large  skin-covered  open  boat  is  in  getieral  use 
by  the  natives  of  Greenland  and  Alaska,  as  well  as  by 
the  Aleuts  and  some  Siberian  tribes.  The  vessel  is  designated  as  the 
umiak,  by  the  Point  Barrow  natives,  and  some  of  the  Aigaluxamint,  of 
the  southern  coast,  have  used  this  name  as  well  as  the  term  baidarka. 

Fig.  5()  reiiresents  a  model  of  an  umiak  from  Utkiavwifi,  TT.  S.  N.  M., 
No.  fi05(;;{,'  and  seems  to  illustrate  the  goiieral  Conn  so  closely  followed 
in  the  engravings  by  native  artists.  The  natives  sit  with  the  face 
toward  the  bow,  using  the  paddle  and  not  an  oar.    The  women  are 


Fig.  55. 

KAIAK. 


""'iiWtintiirtiWit 

Fig.  66. 
MODBL  OP  DMIAK. 


said  by  Egede,  in  his  "Greenland"  (p.  Ill),  to  sit  with  the  face  toward 
the  stern,  "rowing  with  long  oars."  Mr.  Murdoch ^  remarks  with  refer 
ence  to  this  that  "though  the  women  do  a  great  share  of  the  work  of 


'  From  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887-88, 1892,  flg.  345»,  p.  340. 
» Idem,  p.  335. 
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FIk.  57. 

CHIAK. 
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Kip.  68. 
UMIAK. 


iiftvisiitiiig  tlio  boat  wlien  a  single  family  or  a  small  party  is  making  a 
journey,  it  is  by  no  means  considered  a  woman's  boat,  as' appears  to  be 
the  ease  among  tlio  Greenlandi  rs  and  tlie  eastern  Kskimo  generally. 
On  tlic  contrary,  women  arc  noi  admitted  into  the  regularly  organized 
whaling  crows,  unless  the  umialik  can  not  i)rocure  men  enough,  and  in 
the  'scratch'  crews  assembled  for  walrus  hunting  or  sealing  there  are 

usually  at  least  as  many  men 
as  women,  and  the  men  work  as 
hard  as  the  women." 

This  is  mentioned  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  female  fig- 
ure is  absentin  records  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trips,  although  present  in  other  scenes,  such  as  domestic 
and  i)robal)ly  ceremonial  records. 

riato  28  represents  an  illustration  of  a  native  model  from  Alaska. 
A  native  drawing  of  the  umiak  with  four  hunters  is  shown  in  fig.  57. 
The  lin(>s  are  heavily  incised,  and  blackened.     The  men  are  without 
paddles,  which  may  have  been  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
The  spear  or  harpoon  rest  is  also  shown,  as  well 
as  the  weapon  itself. 

Alesscarefullydrawn  illustrationof  an  umiak 
is  shown  in  fig.  58.  The  three  occupants  are 
without  paddles.  Still  ruder  form  is  shown  in 
fig.  50,  wlierc^  an  attempt  at  throwing  a  harpoon  at  a  whale  is  also  shown. 
In  fig.  CO  is  reproduced  a  still  ruder  drawing  of  an  umiak,  no  hunter 
being  shown,  yet  the  record  in  which  this  vessel  occurs  is  of  a  class, 
or  in  that  condition  of  completeness,  that  should  also  have  j)resent  the 
occupant. 

A  better  illustrationof  an  umiak,  containing  five  people,  is  .shown  in 
fig.  (il.     The  lines  are  lightly  inci.sed. 

A  neatly  executed  sketch  of  an  umiak  is  illustrated  in  fig.  62.     The 
bow  is  longer  than  usual,  and  also  projects  from  the  water. 

Two  varieties 
of  sledges  art- 
portrayed  in  pic- 
tograjths  made 
by  tlie  Kskimo, 
oneof  them  being 
the  railed  sledge 

(fig.  6.3),  used  for  carrying  loads  of  articles  belonging  to  camp  eciuipage, 
etc.,  while  the  other  pertains  to  a  low  liat  sledge,  without  rails  (fig.  64),' 
and  used  for  carrying  bulky  objects,  such  as  game,  frozen  seals,  and,  as 
Mr.  Murdoch  informs  us,  for  transporting  the  umiak  across  the  land  or 
solid  ice.  l$oth  are  made  without  nails,  the  diiferentparts  being  mortised 
together  and  lashed  securely  with  stitches  of  thong  and  whalebone. 


.^Jif^f- 


Fig.  69. 

.UMiAK^rtmsriNo  whai.b. 
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The  runners  are  luado  to  slide  easily  by  fitting  to  them  shoes  of  clear 
ice  as  long  aa  the  runners  themselves,  "  fully  1  foot  high  by  6  inches 
I'hick.  The  sledge,  with  these  ice  runners,  is  estimated  to  weigh,  even 
when  unloaded,  upward  of  200  or  300  pounds;  but  it  appears  that  the 
smoothness  of  running  more  than  counterbalances  the  extra  weight."' 
The  flat  sledge  is  used  also  for  ordinary  travel  as  well  as  freight,  and 
an  illustration  of  one  with  ivory  runners 
is  shown  in  fig.  65. 

The  dift'crence  between  these  varieties 
are  often  very  neatly  portrayed,  as  well 
as  other  accessories  pertaining  thereto. 

Doctor  Dall  furnishes  several  illustra- 
tioTis  of  sledges,'  one  from  Norton  Sound  being  like  the  railed  sledge  of 
Point  Barrow.  Some  difierence,  however,  is  a]»parent,  and  this  may 
naturally  influence  the  portrayal  of  the  vehicle  in  engravings  on  ivory. 
The  same  author  also  furnishes  the  illustration  of  a  Hudson  Bay  sledge 
in  which  the  ruuners  are  absent,  the  entire  base  consisting  of  birch 
boards,  three  of  which  are  laid  side  by  side  ami  secured,  atid  about  12 
feet  long.  These  are  cut  tliin  at  one  end  and  turned  over  like  a  tobog- 
gan, held  down  with  rawhide,  and  inside 
the  curve,  says  Doctor  Dall,  the  voyagenr 
carries  his  kettle. 

The  railed  sledge  of  the  Yukon  is  some- 
what diflerent  from  the  two  forms  already 
mentioned,  the  upper  rail  rising  from  the  froiit  toward  the  back,  and 
resembling  very  much  a  native  sketch  of  a  dog  sledge,  as  shown  in  fig.  GO, 
The  hunter  seems  to  be  seated  upon  the  sledge,  seeming  to  indicate  that 
ho  has  no  other  loads  and  that  the  rear  i)rojection  on  the  sledge  is  the 
high  framework  shown  in  the  Yukon  type. 

In  fig.  (i7  is  a  native  re]»rod motion  of  a  dog  sledge  made  somewhat 
after  the  type  of  the  Point  Barrow  type, 
though  no  such  drawings  have  been  found 
in  Point  Barrow  records.  The  men  are  both 
energetically  working  to  aid  the  dog  in  mov- 
ing the  sledge,  which  seems  loaded.  The 
dog  is  well  portrayed,  the  ragged  outline  no  doubt  being  intended  to 
denote  the  shaggy  coat  of  hair. 

In  his  reference  to  the  Eskimo  of  Melville  Peninsula,  Captain  Parry 
says  :^ 

The  distance  to  whirh  thesis  people  extend  their  inland  immigrntionB  and  the 
extent  of  coast  of  which  they  possess  a  personal  knowledge  are  really  very  remark- 
able. Of  these  we  conld  at  the  timeof  otir  first  intercourse  form  no  correct  jndgmpnti 
from  onr  uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  what  they  call  a  seenik  (sleep),  or  one  day's 


Fig. 61. 
imiAK. 


Fig.  62. 
UMIAK. 


'Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887-«8, 1892,  p.  354. 
'Alaska  and  its  Resources.  Hoston.     1870,  p.  421. 
'Journal  of  a  Voyage,  etc.,  etc.,  London  :  1821,  p.  165. 
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journey,  by  wliioli  oloiie  iliey  couM  deacrilie  to  ns,  with  the  help  of  their  imperfect 
arithmetic,  the  distiinco  from  one  jilace  to  another.  Hut  our  siili»r(|neiit  knowleUge 
of  the  coaM  h:\n  cleared  up  much  "f  this  dilliculty,  atlording  the  means  of  applying 
to  their  hydmniaphiral  NkotoUes  a  tolerably  accurate  scale  for  those  parta  which  we 
have  not  hitherto  viBiteU. 


r~1i 


FiR.  63. 

IlAlI.F.n   Rl.EIXlE.      rorST  BARRnW. 


In  the  fbllowinfi  dcacription  tents,  InibitatioTis,  and  boats  are  illns- 
tratod,  as  also  .some  domestic  avocations,  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
representation  of  village  life. 

Quite  an  interesting  result  is  produced  in  jdate  60,  fig.  6,  or  sixth  line, 
the  drawing  representing  the  outlines  of  the  houses  so  that  the  inte- 
rior, with  the  occupants  variously  engaged,  is  exposed  to  view. 


/' 


Kg.  64. 

FLAT  BLF.DOE.      POINT  BARROW. 


Tlie  end  of  the  record  at  No.  1  denotes  a  i)artial  turn,  indicating  the 
intention  of  tlie  owner  of  the  record  to  at  sonic  future  time  continue 
the  pictograplis  in  that  direction  to  the  next  face  of  f  he  drill  bow.  No. 
1  is  on  or  at  his  empty  storehouse,  the  framework  only  being  drawn. 


Fig.  66. 
SMAI.I,  BLEDOE   WITH   IVORY    BrNNKRS.      rOINT  BARROW. 

No.  2  is  a  rack,  with  food  or  goods  on  toj),  while  at  No.  3  is  the  first 
house  of  the  village — the  latter  being  indicated  by  the  several  habita- 
tions. One  of  the  occupants  is  seated  upon  an  elevated  ledge  or  seat, 
while  another  is  seated  on  the  floor  before  it;  the  other  inmates  are 
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Fii;.  00. 

SLEDOE. 


either  seated  or  .novi„jr  about  a.,  indicated.  Upon  the  roof  i.s  a  votive 
offeru.R  a  bird-shaped  "shaman  stick."  the  import  of  which  is  else- 
where  described  in  detail.  Still  nmre  of  the  family  are  seen  at  the 
entrance  to  he  house,  one  person  witliin,  while  two  are  upon  tlie  roof. 
In  the  storehouse,  or  rather  beneath  the  goods.  No.  f,,  is  visible  a  dog 
light  the  animals  being  drawn  in  the  attitude  of  springing  at  one 
another;  at  the  right  is  the  owner  occupied 
in  removing  some  article  from  the  scatlbld. 

In  the  habitation  No.  G,  with  its  entrance 
No.  7,  are  a  number  of  persons  in  various  atti- 
tudes.  One  is  reclining  np(m  the  elevated 
shelf  used  for  both  seat  and  bed;  while  upon  the  floor  are  three  sented 
at  a  table,  those  behind  it  being  represented  or  partly  hi.Mci.,  tlie  upper 
parts  of  their  bodies  only  rising  above  tlie  board.  A  number  of  other 
individuals  are  shown  occupied  in  other  ways.  The  scaffold  at  No  8 
supporting  the  goods,  as  usually  represented,  has  also  a  horizontal  i.ole 
for  drying  meat,  several  i)ieces  thereof  being  designated,  while  two 
persons  beiieiith  seem  to  be  touching  hands  or  lianding  some  article 

The  habitation  N.,.  9,  and  its  entrance  No.  10,  also  indicates  a  num- 
ber of  the  inmate-  One  in  particular  is  making  gestures  to  another- 
between  the  two  there  is  an  object  resembling  a  person  as  if  wrapped 
111  a  blanket.  Smoke  is  seen  issuing  from  the  smoke  hole,  while  above 
it  IS  what  maybe  here  intended  the  evil  spirit  of  a  dead  person  return- 
ing to  take  possession  of  a  sick  one. 

The  Eskimo  generally  believe  in  the  return  of  the  soul  of  the  dead 

and  especially  does  the  disembodied  spirit  hover  i.round  the  house  of 

the  dead  for  three  days,  in  the  endeavor  to  return  and  to  possess  itself 

ot  a  living  body.     In  the  purj.ose  of  guarding  against  this  evil,  the 

inmates  make  certain  shamanistic  prep.irati.ms,  piompte.l  bv  the  local 

Bh.imau.     The  smoke  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  smok.^  hole  leaves 

opentlie  way  for  the  return  of  the  evil  spirit  and  his  companion  spirit 

seen  approaching  from  above  the  house.  ' 

No.  II  represents  a  scaffold,  for  the  storage  of  food,  and  a  man  is 

seen  in  the  act  of  reaching  toward  the  black  spot  denoting  reindeer  or 

^wwWflfc        venison  house,  as  the  shape  indicates. 

y~— Tj|]J        l^'*^^f^OA  ^"'  ^^  '^  another  interesting  in- 

n  ™        ^»gfeg=^r'       terior,  one  native  being  seated  upon 

the  ledge  while  a  vessel  is  seen  near 
his  feet.  Another  man  is  reaching 
toward  something  near  the  ceiling, 
while  the  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  room  are  seated,  one  of  them 
reaching  up  toward  the  standing  figure  as  in  the  act  of  asking  for,  or 
supplication.  Smoke  is  issuing  from  the  smoke  hole,  while  some  one  is 
occupied  near  the  fire  beneath  it.  A  ladder  is  placed  against  the  out- 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  house,  and  a  man  is  seen  part  way  up  near 
another  person  who  seems  to  be  occupied  in  gesture  and  conversation. 


Fig.  67. 
BLKDOE. 
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Aiiotlier  man  is  seen  carrying  a  snowshoelike  object,  probably  of  rein- 
deer or  deer,  to  tlie  suiiiniit  of  the  house  roof  to  dry.  The  pole,  with 
LTOssi)iecc,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  ladder,  is  a  votive  oflTering 
erected  then>  by  one  of  the  inmates. 

N()..1.'?  is  a  sledge,  upon  which  is  seated  the  driver  using  his  whip. 
The  dog  is  ur;;ed  forward,  and  aiiotlier  native,  one  of  tlie  three,  No.  U, 
who  liad  been  off  trading  for  skins,  is  hailing  a  boat  seen  coming  to 
tlu!  shore  with  the  gunwale  parallel  therewith,  pre- 
senting another  good  instaiu;e  of  foreshortening  of 
fi~jii  I        the  object.     The  man  behind  the  sledge  is  walking 
'■"'^-  **•  along  with  his  staff  elevated.     The  inverted  figure 

above  seems  to  belong  to  a  series  attempted  on 
that  side  of  the  panel  of  the  bow  drill,  as  another  figure,  having  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  completed  record,  occurs  also  at  a  point 
over  the  three  wading  boatmen  fallowing  the  baidarka,  No.  Ki,  which 
is  being  pushed  ashore.  No.  17  is  also  in  shallow  water  and  appears  to 
8t:irt  away  as  the  oarsmen  are  seated  within  with  their  arms  extended 
grasping  the  jiaddle. 

An  interesting  and  cleverly  drawn  native  sketch  of  a  Tuan  mending 
a  seine  net  is  shown  in  fig.  (JS.  The  attitude  is  lifelike,  while  in  one 
hand  is  portrayed  a  short  line  denoting  the  shuttle. 

A  man  si)litting  wood  is  shown  in  the  acc()ini)anying  illustration, 
fig.  ()!).  lie  has  a  heavy  nudlet  or  some  other  like  ut«nsil  raised  above 
his  liend,  aiul  in  the  act  of  driving  wedges  to  split  a  piece  of  wood. 

Plato  ")!!,  fig.  4,  represents  an  old  stained  specimen  of  ivory  from 
Norton  Sound.  The  engravings  upon  this  are  rather  deep,  and  are 
filled  with  deep  brown  coloring  matter.  The  semicircular  objects  to 
the  right  of  the  middle,  some  being  shown  in  rather  an  angular  form 
t-oward  the  left  of  the  middle,  represent  habitations.  These  characters 
ajjpcar  in  a  more  conventionalized  form  and  for  decorative  purposes  in 
pliite  21,  fig.  '). 

The  chief  interest  attached  to  this  record  is  in  the  variety  of  forms 
of  habitations,  thus  enabling  one  to  perceive  the  differences  in  the 
variants  placed  in  consecutive  order.  The  two 
extremes  are  very  unlike,  and  would  scarcely  be 
recognized  as  i)ortraying  a  similar  idea,  but  for  the 
intervening  examjdes  showing  the  evolution  in  the 
execution  of  form. 

The  two  elongated  figures  to  the  right  of  the  habi- 
tations denote  inverted  kaiaks  upon  racks  for  drying.  The  human  fig- 
ures, one  of  whom  is  shown  seated,  represent  natives  su])plicating  a 
shaman  for  aid.  The  figure  has  both  arms  extended,  as  in  making  the 
gesture  for  supplication,  while  the  shaman,  standing  at  the  left,  lias  his 
arms  and  hands  uplifted,  as  in  the  gesture  illustrated  in  several  figures 
relating  to  shamauistic  ceremonials,  termed  by  the  natives  as  "  agitating 
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Fig.  (19. 

SI'I.rTTINO  WOOD. 
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the  air"  id  order  to  call  to  liim  Lis  tutelary  puanliaii,  who  is  to  ai.l  the 
shainau  m  success,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  reiiucst  made  of  him. 

Within  the  dome-shaped  habitation  nearest  the  shaman  is  an  accoin- 
paniment  of  tambourine  drninniing,  while  two  assistants  are  also 
enpaged  in  invocation. 

To  the  right  of  the  supplicant  is  a  repetition  of  his  own  form,  indi- 
cating his  harpooning  a  seal  or  other  animal,  while  still  further  toward 
the  end  of  the  rod  is  an  unfinished  figure  of  a  man  in  a  kaiak-i.iohably 
the  supplicant  in  another  exploit  made  possible  through  the  shaman's 
assistance. 

Turning  the  bow  around  so  as  to  bring  the  convexity  beneath,  there 
appears  at  the  left  a  linear  outline  of  some  undetermined  animnl  near 
to  which  is  an  umiak  containing  three  men.  They  arc  approaching  a 
settlement  indicated  by  two  forms  of  habitations,  a  dome  shaped  or 
permanent  one-and  a  triangular  or  temporary  shelter,  the  two  denot- 
ing both  kinds  constituting  tiie  village. 

Two  racks  are  visible,  a  single  one  from  which  are  suspended  numer- 
ous stands  of  meat  or  fish,  and  a  double  one,  similarly  filled  with  food 
The  rude  outline  of  a  native  at  the  right  is  nearest  to'a  boat  lying  upon 
its  side,  b(\yond  which  are  the  outlines  of  four  waterfowl. 

Some  whales  are  next  portrayed.  The  one  with  the  flukes  above  the 
water,  and  the  spray  thrown  or  forced  from  the  spout  holes,  appears  to 
have  thrown  from  the  wnter  the  vessel  containing  four  natives.  Their 
vessel  is  curved,  making  a  slight  arch,  and  the  exjiosed  end  seems 
broken  open. 

The  whale  beyrnid  this  is  hari.ooned  by  a  nntive  in  a  kaiak;  the 
inflated  float  is  still  ui)oi.  the  kaiak  behind  him,  indicating  that  not 
much  line  has  run  out,  as  the  whale,  also,  is  headed  toward  the  hunter. 

The  whale  to  the  right  of  the  lucceding  character  has  the  tail  up  in 
the  air,  while  some  water  is  indicated  as  issuing  from  tht«  sjiout  hole. 
In  front  of  Hiis  is  an  umiak  with  four  hunters  making  for  a  herd  of  wal- 
ruses on  and  about  a  ledge  of  rocks. 

The  rocks  are  indicated  by  the  short  markings  between  the  two  par 
allel  lines  denoting  them,  the  markings  consisting  of  the  pattern 
frequently  mentioned  herein  as  fish  trap,  and  of  which  niimi-rous  illus- 
trations are  given,  as  on  plate  ;n,  fig.  2,  and  plate  fiC,  fig.  2,  and  on  the 
accompanying  plate  r,!»,  fig.  .H.  This  indication  of  rock  is  of  interest  in 
its  differentiation  from  ice,  as  a  solid  mass,  the  latter  being  drawn  only  to 
show  its  outline  as  a  floe,  the  interior  part  of  the  space  being  left  l)Iank 
to  denote  its  colorless  or  transparent  condition.  On  the  same  plate 
plate  59,  in  fig.  2,  is  shown  a  floe  upon  which  seals  are  taking  refuge. 

The  speaker,  or  rather  he  of  whom  the  record  treats,  in  plate  00,  fig. 
8,  is  represented  at  No.  1.  His  right  hand  is  elevated  as  when  used  in 
gesticulating,  while  his  left  points  down  toward  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
upon  which  is  a  repository  for  food.    The  two  scaflfolds  at  No.  2  no 
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doubt  beloTiff  to  him,  and  form  jiart  of  the  vilhige  indicated  by  the 
several  liabitations  and  storelioiiscs. 

No.  3  is  n  dome  Hlnq)Pd  winter  hahitiition,  about  wliieh  two  people  are 
oecnpied.  No.  I  is  another  granaiy  or  food  repositoiy,  whilo  No.  5 
reprosents  a  seeond  ln)Uso  upon  which  two  people  are  tallvinj;^  very 
animatedly.  The  one  ;it  tlio  right  seems  to  l)o  requesting,  or  snjjpli- 
cating,  both  hands  being  directed  upward  toward  the  one  spoken  to. 

No.  0  is  the  storivge  place  for  food  and  other  articles,  while  in  No.  7 
we  find  another  dome  sha))ed  winter  house  with  the  inmates  in  view. 
A  third  person  is  standing  before  the  door,  while  under  the  accompany- 
ing scaffold  a  fourth  iinlividual  is  visible. 

No.  !)  represents  a  winter  house,  and  smoke  is  rising  from  the  place 
where  the  smoke  hole  is  usually  found.  The  stnoke  looks  straight  and 
rigid,  ieseud)ling  a  tree.  The  two  people  seem  to  be  occupied  in  carry- 
ing something.  The  illustration  at  No.  10  is  a  scallbld  fbr  the  safe  loca- 
tion of  food,  and  Nos.  11,  13,  and  11  are  similar  structures,  whereas  No. 
12  is  a  warehouse,  probably  of  a  white  trader.  No.  15  is  a  winter  house, 
though  apparently  deserted. 

The  si)ecin)en  represented  in  plate  01  is  a  pipe  bearing  delicate  and 
elaborate  etchings  of  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  object  is  made  of  wal- 
rus ivory,  measuring  i;i^  inches  in  length,  1|  iiudies  in  height  near  the 
insertion  of  the  bowl,  and  slightly  less  than  1  inch  in  transverse  diame- 
ter at  the  same  jioint.  The  perforation  at  the  mouthpiece  is  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  m  diameter. 

The  bowl  is  of  block  tin,  while  the  top  of  the  bowl  is  lined  with  a  thin 

sheet  of  [)erforated,  ornamented  brass.     The  caliber  of  the  bowl  is  only 

one  t'ourth  of  an   inch   in  diameter,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  in 

.imitation  of  a  Chinese  jiipe  bowl  and  possibly  for  the  same  style  of 

smoking. 

The  pipes,  like  others  of  like  form  from  the  same  locality,  at  St. 
Michaers[T],  have  been  said  to  have  been  made  for  sale*  to  traders. 
That  may  be,  and  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  jiictfigraphic  records  ])ortrayed  upon  the  several  sides.  Though 
the  ]iipes  may  be  shajied,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  imitation  of  foreign 
shapes,  yet  the  i)i('tograpliy  remains  I'lskimo,  made  by  an  Eskimo,  and 
to  portray  I'iSkiino  scenes  and  avocations. 

The  upper  ligure  of  the  pipe  presents  the  ciiaracters  on  the  left  side, 
and  beginning  at  the  extreme  left  is  observed  a  vertical  ornamental 
bar  or  border,  similar  to  those  drawn  along  the  lower  half  of  the  pipe 
stem,  though  in  the  latter  space  tiiey  are  arranged  diagonally,  aTid 
made  to  se[iaratc  ornaments  consisting  of  concentric  rings,  ornaments 
to  which  special  reference  is  made  elsewhere. 

The  first  group  consists  of  two  persons  engaged  in  twisting  a  cord, 
though  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  appear  to  be  engaged 
in  a  pastime  which  consists  in  making  string  figures,  similar  to  the 
American  boy's  "cat's  cradle,"  etc.  The  figure  next  to  the  right  rei)re- 
seuts  the  end  view  of  a  building  having  two  rooms,  in  the  larger  of 
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which  appear  two  persona  seated  playing  on  the  tambourine  dmni, 
while  a  third  person  is  depicted  in  the  graceful  attitude  of  dancing 
'a  la  AnuTicaine."  The  fourth  figure  is  crouching  or  kneeling  before 
the  hearth,  probably  to  light  a  fire,  as  none  appears  to  be  there,  ius 
nulicated  by  the  absence  of  smoke.  The  presence  of  fire  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  portrayal  of  short  lines  adhering  to  a  vertical  one,  to 
denote  smoke. 

Ujion  the  outside  of  the  largo  room  is  a  low  structure  containing  the 
second  room.  The  face  of  the  sun  is  painted  ujion  the  wall,  in  reference 
to  the  return  of  the  sun  and  warm  weather — to  spring;  and  the  drops 
of  water,  caused  by  the  melting  sun  or  ice  upon  the  roof,  are  shown 
drop])ing  from  ii  sliort  wooden  carved  spout.  The  carving  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  similar  ones  found  among  the  T'hlinkit 
and  Ilaida  Indians.  The  above  dance  and  ]K)rtrayal  of  the  sun  refers 
to  highly  important  and  complicated  ceremonials  observed  at  the  return 
of  tlie  sun  from  the  soutli. 

The  illustration  reacliing  almo^^t  across  the  ivory  space,  that  resem- 
bling light  lines  in  imitation  of  a  ladder,  is  a  fish  weir,  jdaced  in 
strean)s  for  catching  salmiui,  and  one  of  these  fish  is  actually  shown 
approaching  the  opening  leading  to  the  in<;losure  in  wiiich  the  game  is 
secured.  An  otter  is  also  drawn  approaching  the  fish  trap,  denoting 
the  destructive  habits  of  the  mammal  in  robbing  the  trap  of  fish  thus 
secured  and  unable  to  escape. 

The  rectangular  figure  immediately  behind  the  otter  appears  to  be  a 
view  of  the  top  of  a  boat  landing,  facing  tlie  water,  and  u[)on  whicli 
are  two  persons,  one  seated  near  a  handled  vessel — probal)ly  a  bucket 
or  basket — while  the  other  is  drawn  in  the  attitude  of  spearing  fish, 
the  entire  sketch  seeming  to  have  reference  to  another  method  of  secur- 
ing fish  for  food. 

Immediately  across  the  ivory  s|)ace,  and  along  theopi)osite  base  line, 
are  observable  four  i)ersons,  each  drumming  upon  liis  medicine  drum 
and  approaching  a  dome-shaped  habitation,  within  which  are  jtortrayed 
two  persons,  crawling  forwanl  on  hands  and  knees  to  receive  from  a 
seated  figure  some  mysterious  or  magic  substance.  This  is  a  shaman- 
istic  ceremony,  in  which  some  charmed  medicines  are  secured,  and  by 
means  of  which  some  special  success  is  expected  in  the  chase. 

The  character  in  the  middle  of  the  ivory  rod,  nearest  to  the  dome- 
shaped  house,  is  a  spout  of  water,  at  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  a  trans- 
verse line,  with  a  shorter  one  within  the  inclosure.  These  two  liTies 
denote  the  logs  of  wood  cmi)loyed  by  the  beaver  in  building  a  dam. 
The  beaver  is  shown  swimming  toward  a  dark  spot,  which  seems  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  short  scratches,  and  whidi  denotes  the  deposit  of 
twigs  for  food,  while  the  rounded  dark  disk  upon  the  shore  line  repre- 
sents the  beaver's  house.  The  animal  is  accurately  jmrtrayed,  the  tail 
being  especially  conspicuous  to  give  specific  indication  as  to  the  species 
of  animal  intended  to  be  shown. 

In  the  next  figure  is  represented  one  method  of  securing  deer.    The 
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intliisiiro.  within  wliich  three  deer  are  shown,  is  a  pen  made  for  scenriiig 
siieh  tjaiiie,  tlic  fourth  animal  to  enter  havintj  been  driven  forward  from 
tli(>  open  (Minntry  and  piiiiicd  toward  tlie  entrance  by  the  erection  of 
low  brnsli  lenees,  as  will  be  observed,  extending  diagonally  toward  it 
from  the  base  lines  at  cither  margin  of  the  ivory.  The  two  hunters, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  are  seen  running  toward  the  incloaure  to 
shoot  tlie  deer. 

Beyond  the  rear  fence  or  inclosure  of  the  deep  pen  are  two  pine  trees. 
Upon  one  is  perched  a  bird,  while  half-way  up  the  other  is  a  small  juam- 
mal.  Tlie  latter  is  not  drawn  in  imitation  of  the  porcupine — as  else- 
where i)ortrayed — and  it  may  be  intended  to  rei>resent  the  marten. 
The  next  figure  is  a  black  bear,  erect  upon  his  hind  feet  and  being 
attacked  by  a  hunter  armed  with  a  sj)ear. 

The  next  scene  is  a  snare  trap,  which  has  cauglit  and  suspended  in 
the  air  a  small  aninial.  The  trap  is  surrounded  by  vertical  sticks  so 
arranged  about  the  baited  jiart  that,  to  cause  it  to  be  sprung,  the  ani- 
mal can  reach  the  bait  only  at  one  open  space.  The  noose  is  arranged 
so  as  to  catch  the  animal  about  the  neck,  in  imitation  of  the  American 
boy's  rabbit  snare. 

The  next  trap  shown  consists  of  a  log,  or  sa])ling,  resting  upon  a 
short  ui>right  piece,  so  that  when  tlie  bait  is  touched  tlie  log  will  fall 
and  secure,  by  crushing,  the  animal  so  uniortunate  as  to  enter.  The 
top  is  weighted  by  extra  pieces  of  timber  anil  sometimes  stones,  secured 
so  as  not  to  fall  otf.  A  small  animal  is  seen  approaching  the  trap  from 
one  siile,  while  from  the  other  is  seen  approaching  a  bear;  the  idea 
being  th.at  this  arrangement  or  ki-nd  of  trap  is  employed  in  securing 
both  kinds  of  animals.  The  small  deer  and  men  shown  along  the  oppo- 
site base  line  represent  two  hunters  disguised  in  wolf  skins  so  as  to 
more  readily  ai)])roaeli  within  shooting  distance  of  the  reindeer,  while 
the  third  has  gone  forward  and  shot  an  arrow,  which  is  seen  in  its  flight 
ap])i'oachiiig  an  animal. 

The  last  figure  of  the  group  is  a  fallen  reindeer  ui)on  which  one  bird 
of  prey  has  alighted  and  another  is  seen  descending.  The  feathers  in 
the  outstretched  wings  are  clearly  indicated  and  the  attitude  is  very 
lifelike. 

The  upper  ridge  of  the  right  side  of  the  pipcstem  also  bears  some 
interesting  scenes.  That  on  the  soc^tion  nearest  the  bowl  contains  two 
human  tigures,  one  representing  a  native  in  the  attitude  of  kicking  a 
ball,  bis  leg  being  still  in  the  air,  while  the  other  person  is  portrayed 
as  reaching  out  his  hands  as  if  to  catc^li  the  ball  as  it  descends.  The 
illustration  next  toward  the  left  rejjresents^  habitation  with  two  rooms, 
in  the  larger  of  which  is  a  horizontal  line,  midway  between  the  floor 
and  ceiling,  denoting  the  shelf  used  as  seats  and  for  sleeping.  Upon 
this  shelf  are  seven  persons,  five  of  whom  are  represented  as  drnm- 
ming,  using  the  ordinary  tambourine  for  the  purpose. 

Beneath  are  five  characters,  four  being  shamans,  while  the  fifth,  a 
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smal  er  one,  shown  as  horizontal  in  the  air,  is  the  demon  which  has  been 
expelled  from  a  sick  man.  The  smaller  apartment  shows  one  person 
witn  adis  ,,  or  pan,  probably  preparing  food  for  the  participants  in  the 
ceremonials  conducted  within  the  adjoining  room. 

Outside  of  the  house  is  a  man  portrayed  in  the  act  of  splitting  wood, 
the  log  beneath  his  feet  having  two  wedges  projecting  which  are  being 
driven  in  to  split  the  timber.  A  second  individual  is  j-ushing  at  his 
dog  sedge,  he  having  relurned  with  a  load,  as  may  be  observed,  the 
logs  still  III  position  at  the  front  of  the  sledge. 

The  figure  next  to  tlie  preceding  is  seated  upon  the  ground  and 
apparently  mending  his  net.  The  characters  above  the  wood  chopper 
and  the  returning  traveler  are  drawn  upon  the  opposing  base  line. 
The  figure  in  the  attitude  of  running  is  going  to  the  assistance  of  one 

fl  ppers,  whicb  are  drawn  extended  from  the  body  to  denote  their  use 

n  the  present  instance.    The  ring  indicates  a  hole  in  the  ice,  while  the 

bar  held  in  the  hands  is  the  piece  of  wood  to  which  the  line  is  secured 

The  Illustration  of  fishing  through  the  ice  is  shown  in  several  records 

hnLr^  T"'  '"T  g'-'-^Pl'ically  than  in  the  figure  nearest  to  the  seal 

hunter  above  referred  to.    The  natMve  is  here  shown  seate.l,  and  before 

him  IS  a  fish  lying  attached  to  a  short  line  by  which  it  is  seJured,  wZ 

with  the  other  hand  the  fisherman  is  holding  his  rod,  the  line  passing 

through  a  hole,  and  beneath  are  shown  the  sinker  and  hook,  while  a 

fish  ,s  seen  approaching  to  take  hold.    The  representation  of  the  trans- 

p.are„cy  of  the  ico  was  no  doubt  beyond  the  ability  of  the  artist,  and  he 

therefore  very  wisely  made  no  attempt  at  any  indication  of  a  surface 

By  turning  over  the  pipesten,  the  record  may  be  renewed  at  the  fig- 
«re  o  the  uimak,  containing  five  hunters,  four  of  whom  are  using  the 
P.vd,lles,  whilst  the  fifth  is  throwing  a  harpoon  toward  a  large  walrus. 
This  creature  has  already  been  harpooned  by  a  hunter  in  a  kaiak.  who 
8  holding  up  one  han.l  with  his  fingers  spread,  while  in  the  other  hand 
l.e  holds  his  paddle.  Upon  the  stern  of  the  kaiak  is  the  fioat,  used  i, 
™ction  with  the  harpoon  line.  A  second  walrus  is  observed  imme- 
diately  behind  the  harpooned  animal. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  the  stem  is  a  crouching  or  kneeling  hunter 
preparing  to  throw  a  harpoon  at  a  seal  or  female  walrus,  from  whose 
mouth  drops  of  water  or  j)erhai.s  blood  are  seen  to  trickle 

Upon  the  opposing  base  line  of  the  pipesten.  is  a  single  whale  hunter 
in  his  boat,  a  small  whale  having  been  harpooned,  while  to  the  line  a 
large  skin  float  is  attached  to  impede  the  animal's  motion.  The  other 
whale  IS  escaping,  and  the  water  is  shown  spouting  from  the  nostrils 
ot  both  animals. 

The  ornamentation  upon  the  two  lower  sides,  as  well  as  the  tree-like 
figures  near  the  mouthpiece,  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  ornamentation. 
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The  specimen  represented  in  tlie  npi)er  figure  in  i)late  G2  measures 
12  inches  in  lengtli  aloiip  the  central  line  and  Ig  inches  in  heifilit  at 
the  back  of  tho  bowl.  The  latter  measures  2J  inches  across  the  top 
and  is  1^  inches  in  hoit,'ht.  TIic  pipestenj  is  made  of  a  fine  compact 
piece  of  walrus  ivory,  which  retains  some  of  it.s  lateral  curvature  as 
well  as  that  visible  from  the  front  view.  The  bowl  is  symmetrical  and 
was  undoubtedly  turned  on  a  latlie. 

Tlie  characters  portrayed  along  the  middle  ba.se  line,  beginning 
nearest  the  mouthpiece,  repre.sent,  first,  a  seal,  then  two  water  fowl.  A 
walrus  tlien  appears  above  the  surface  and  is  looking  after  the  umiak 
which  has  passed  in  puisuit  of  a  whale,  and  which  creature  has  been 
attacked  by  one  of  tho  hunters.  The  second  hunter  is  holding  aloft 
his  oar,  a  sijinal  to  indicate  to  others  near  by  that  assistance  is  wanted. 
The  other  men  in  the  umiak  are  using  the  paddle  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  whale,  which  is  shown  spouting. 

The  elevated  scaflbld  which  is  next  portrayed  was  a  notched  piece 
of  timber  set  in  jdace  to  serve  as  a  ladder,  and  one  person  is  shown 
ascending,  a  bundle  being  attached  to  his  back — probably  food — as  the 
otliei-  person  on  the  scaflbld  isoccujtied  in  i)reparingfood  of  .some  kind, 
which  is  then  suspended  from  tho  horizontal  poles,  as  shown  in  the 
.  etching.  Tiie  next  illustration,  to  the  right,  represents  a  tislierman 
hauling  up  his  net  to  dry,  while  another  man  is  occui)ied  in  splitting 
wood,  the  wedges  used  for  the  purpose  being  shown  in  the  log  at  the 
end  resting  ui)OU  another  i)iece  of  wood  or  a  stone.  " 

The  house,  which  comes  next  in  order,  has  two  rooms,  upon  the  roof 
of  the  smaller  one  being  shown  an  individual  carrying  into  the  house 
some  pieces  of  wood,  which  have  been  split  by  the  wood  (•hoi)])er.  The 
horizontal  line  at  the  top  of  the  large  room  has  suspended  from  it  small 
round  objects  which  denote  some  kind  of  food;  and  at  tlie  middle  line, 
the  shelf,  used  as  a  bed  or  for  seat,  shows  three  i)ersoiis;  the  first  one, 
with  one  leg  hanging  down,  is  pointing,  or  reaching,  toward  a  dish 
containing  food,  as  tho  second  has  already  placed  .some  into  his  mouth. 
The  third  person  is  lying  down,  with  legs  curved  and  his  head  resting 
ujjon  a  (lillow  or  bale  of  some  materia!  found  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Tho  person  seated  upon  the  floor  iloes  not  seem  sjjecially  occu- 
l)iod,  and  directly  behind  is  a  vertical  line,  njion  wliicli  is  a  lanii),  the 
usual  method  of  constructing  these  being  tiiat  of  jdacing  two  soapstone 
lamps  ui)on  a  crossitiece,  so  as  to  balance,  the  center  of  the  latter  being 
sectircd  to  a  vertical  stick. 

The  last  illustration  denotes  a  dome-shaped  structure  with  a  smoke 
hole  in  the  roof,  one  person  b«ing  aiiparently  busied  with  his  jiipe, 
while  the  other  has  before  him  a  kettle,  in  which  he  is  stirring  with  a 
stick  or  ladle.  Between  the  two  persons  is  tho  fire,  from  which  the 
smoke  is  seen  to  rise  and  to  escape  through  tho  opening  at  the  toj). 

Within  the  small  room  of  the  house  above  mentioned  is  a  short 
vertical  line,  to  which  are  attached  some  small  globular  figures.    The 
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line  represents  the  spout  and  is  on  the  ontsirie  of  the  honso,  while  the 
gl_obu  es  denoe  drops  of  .-ater-sinular  to  those  portraycl  on  the  pipe 

Zn,  r  f  ^"^''  '''''''  "^-'•"^  ''-''''  t"  the  melting  of  the  sl.ow 
upon  the  roof  as  the  approach  of  spring  is  referred  to  especiallv.  On 
U^  oppos.te  side  of  the  specimen,  the  first  character  is  a  man,  with  a 
bundle  on  h>s  back,  rnnning  in  the  .lirection  of  an  inclosnre  and  deer 
drive.  Two  reindeer  are  already  in  the  pen,  while  three  animals  are 
running  toward  it,  closely  pursued  by  the  drivers,  one  of  which  is 
armed  with  bow  and  undonbfcdlv  also  arrows. 

The  third  i.eison,  walking  along  the  upper  base  line,  is  in  attcn.Iance' 
at  a  fish  trap,  into  winch  four  fish  are  seen  to  swim.     Beyond  t  his  is  a  tall 

The  seatJold  beyond  this  has  upon  the  r.M.f  a  man  engaged  in  hanrr- 
mg  up  deer  which  have  been  captured  and  brought  home  by  the  two 
nien  at  the  dog  sledge,  upon  which  is  another  deer.  Immediatelv  above 
these  figures  is  a  man  leading  a  dog  hitched  to  a  sled  and  thus  drageinir 
home  two  seals-thc  latter  represented  upon  their  backs,  just  as  these 
animals  are  gotten  along  easily  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  hair  A 
large  bear  is  shown  upon  his  haunches,  one  native  attacking  him  with  a 
spear,  while  the  second  person  has  started  to  run  away  after  shooting 
an  arrow  into  the  bear's  back.  The  remaining  two  figures  denote  two 
kinds  of  traps  used  in  catching  small  animals,  one  being  caught  by  a 
noose,  while  the  second  is  a  deadfall. 

Upon  the  ui)per  base  line,  beginning  nearest  to  the  tall  pine  tree 
already  described,  one  man  is  shown  attempting  to  take  a  somersault 
possibly  as  a  pictorial  portrayal  of  the  sense  of  joy  at  the  return  of 
summer;  the  second  person  has  a  rod  which  he  is  dragging  home 
Ihe  two  dogs  are  very  cleverly  portrayed,  while  the  man  next  to  the 
eft  IS  spearing  an  otter.  The  animal  upon  the  ground  seems  to  be 
intended  (or  a  nnirten. 

A  clever  sketch  is  presente.l  in  the  next  illustration,  in  which  a  native 
berrie^''"''^  ""'  '"'  '''''''^  '"""'  "  "'"'"  ^"''''^*  '"  ^''  ''*"'''  '^  Sathering 
The  record  ends  with  a  deer,  which  has  been  secured  by  means  of 
suspending  a  strong  noose  over  a  path  or  trail  fre.|uented  by  the 
animal.     The  hunter  has  come  up  to  kill  the  captive  with  a  spear. 
The  decorative  designs  are  treated  of  elsewhere. 
The  specimen  shown  in  plate  03  measures  10|  inches  in  length   14 
inches  in  height  at  the  highest  part  near  the  bowl  space,  and  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

This  ditters  from  the  other  pipes  in  the  manner  of  placing  the  engrav- 
ings, these  occupying  the  lower  spaces,  while  the  upper  bear  the  con- 
centric  rings  and  diagonal  lines.  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  upper 
illustration  in  the  plate  denotes  a  habitation  with  its  entrance.  Seated 
upon  the  projecting  shelf  seat  is  the  drummer,  holding  the  tambourine 
drum  in  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  grasps  a  drumstick.    The 
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otlior  tifruros  aio  tho  dancors,  in  various  attitiulcH,  with  liatida  and 
liiitrcra  oxteiidcd.  Hpoii  tlio  roof  of  the  entrance  are  two  men  in  simi- 
liir  attitudes,  while  within  the  entrance  ia  one  flRuro  of  a  man  in  the 
attitndiMif  CnlliiiK'  forward  upon  tlui  ground.  Tlio  dance  docH  not  appear 
to  be  a  slianiiinistic  ceremony,  as  otherwise  tlie  indication  of  a  demon 
would  be  observed. 

In  fiont  of  the  entrance  is  a  group  of  figures  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude. cs])ccially  one  of  the  men,  who  appears  to  be  drawing  his  bow  with 
the  intention  of  shooting  his  vis-a-vis,  who  has  a  hand  up  as  if  guard- 
ing his  faee.  There  ai)pear8  to  have  been  a  discussion  resi)e(!ting  a 
seal— lying  u])on  the  ground  between  the  men — which  resulted  as 
suggested. 

The  next  figure  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  spearing  a  seal  in  the 
water,  the  spear  bladder  being  shown  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  weapon. 
The  next  man  is  dragging  home  a  seal,  while  the  next  following  is 
engaged  with  a  like  animal,  stooping  down  at  the  tail  and  for  some 
purpose  not  indicated. 

The  large  creature  lying  n]ion  the  Itase  line,  next  to  the  right,  is  a 
whale.  One  of  the  hunters  has  a  hatchet  and  is  cutting  uj)  the  ani- 
mal, while  the  two  assistants  are  otherwise  engaged  at  either  end. 
Next  toward  the  right,  is  another  hunter  in  the  act  of  dragging  along 
upon  a  sledge  his  kaiak.  The  last  i)er8on  to  follow  has  upon  his  sledge 
a  seal  which  has  been  captured. 

Apart  from  the  ornametitation  in  the  upper  ridge,  there  are  two  seals 
visible  at  the  left. 

Upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  pi])estem  shown  in  the  lower  figure  in 
plate  Til,  the  regular  ornamentation  occurs  likewise  along  the  up))er 
face,  only  two  C()m[)artnients  at  the  extreme  right  being  reserved  for 
the  figures  of  seals. 

Reginning  at  the  right  hand  end,  and  with  the  lower  plane,  a  habi- 
tation, similar  to  the  one  upon  the  o()p()site  side,  is  portrayed,  the  only 
difference  being  that  there  are  two  human  figures  drawn  within  the 
entrance  to  the  home  instead  of  one. 

Another  figure  of  a  man  is  upon  the  outside,  seemingly  leaning 
against  the  dom  ,  while  behind  him  are  two  men  in  mortal  combat,  one 
preparing  to  thrust  his  spear,  while  the  other  has  a  drawn  bow  with 
arrow  directed  forward  toward  his  vicitini.  Some  plants  are  shown 
upon  the  ground,  wiiich  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrei  which 
flccms  to  be  indicated. 

Doctor  A.  Warburg,  of  Florence,  Italy,  kindly  sent  me  sketches 
taken  from  a  pi])e  similar  to  the  ])receding,  which  he  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City.  An  interesting  pipe  from  St.  Michaels  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Georgetown  C/Ollege,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The  story 
told  by  the  etchings  rs  the  same  ns  in  plate  02,  and  it  appears  as  if  a 
c©rtftH>-|jer3on,  or  persons,  were  the  author  of  all  of  these  examples,  the 
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cbaracteristics  of  the  etchings  being  the  same,  as  well  as  the  general 
import  of  the  narrative.  In  the  Georgetown  College  specimen,  how- 
ever, the  base  lino  above  or  against  which  are  shown  the  figures  in 
various  pursuits  and  avocations  extends  from  the  front  or  bowl  end 
spirally  around  the  stem  back  to  the  mouthpiece.  This  is  unique  so  far 
as  known,  and  appears  to  be  simply  a  fancy  on  the  ])art  of  the  maker 
to  cause  quicker  sale  of  the  spcciiiion,  nearly  all  of  this  class  of  ivory 
■workmanshij)  being  made  for  sale  to  visitors. 

Plate  24,  tig.  2,  is  a  triangtilarly-sliaped  drill  bow  from  Sledgo 
Island.  It  is  13A  inches  in  length.  The  three  sides  are  very  fully  deco- 
rated, the  back  of  the  bow  bearing  the  greatest  amount  of  work. 
The  three  sipiare  (igures  at  the  lelt  represent  scaffolds,  upon  which 
storehouses  are  located.  Between  these  are  two  elongated  figures  rep- 
resenting winter  habitations.  Upon  the  house  at  the  left  are  four 
human  figures  in  various  attitudes  of  gesticulation.  The  thin  vertit'al 
line  at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  having  a  small  transverse  scratch  at 
the  top,  denotes  a  votive  offering,  indicating  that  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  house  was  lately  deceased.  Five  men  are  seen  under  and  about 
the  second  storehouse.  Upon  the  next  or  second  habitation  from  the 
left  are  four  human  beings,  the  larger  being  on  all  fours,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  watching  those  just  mentioned.  The  next  figure  is  occu- 
pied with  some  small  object  at  a  tire,  the  smoke  of  which  is  seen  rising. 

Of  the  two  succeeding  figures,  one  is  apparently  holding  a  line,  while 
the  other  appears  to  bo  occu])iod  in  some  gymnastic  performance. 
Beyond  the  next  storehouse  is  another  habitation.  Beside  the  two 
human  figures  will  bo  obsei  ved  smoke  issuing  from  the  fire,  and  a  rack 
upon  which  are  suspended  some  objects,  possibly  meat,  or  some  other 
materials.  The  fourth  habitation  from  the  loft,  somewhat  larger  and 
more  rudely  drawn  than  the  jueceding,  also  has  ujnui  tlie  roof  (Ive 
individuals,  with  arms  and  legs  in  various  attitudes,  Tlie  two  vertical 
linos  with  a  hori/.ontitl  pole  between  them  re])resent  a  meat  rack,  and 
the  other  lines  indicate  meat  or  fish.  The  six  human  figures  immedi- 
ately to  the  right  of  this  meat  rack  are  placed  so  that  the  heads  point 
toward  the  center  of  the  record,  while  the  feet  of  three  rest  on  the  bot- 
tom base  line,  and  the  feet  of  the  other  three  on  the  top  base  line. 
'I  liis  is  intended  to  rei)re8ent  the  idea  of  a  circle,  as  the  individuais  are 
engaged  in  a  ceremonial  dance.  One  of  them,  evidently  the  shaman, 
is  shown  with  three  lines  projecting  from  the  head,  i)ossibly  indicating 
a  mask.  From  this  point  to  tlie  right  end  of  the  drill  bow  the  record 
occupies  both  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  illustration.  Upon  the 
dwelling  to  the  right  of  tiie  dancers  are  four  human  figures,  one  with 
a  spear  directed  toward  a  deer,  while  the  individual  on  the  top  of  the 
roof  is  i)ointing  with  one  hand  toward  the  animals,  and  his  companion 
has  both  arms  raised  in  exclamation.  The  square  elevated  structure, 
a<ljoining  the  house,  represents  a  storehouse.  At  the  top  of  the  rod, 
above  these  human  figures,  Is  a  man  dragging  home  a  seal  which  he 
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liiis  ciiptnred,  wliilo  in  front  of  liiiu  stiiiids  a  reiiuleor  wliicli  ia  being 
shot  at  by  a  native  who  ia  armed  witli  bow  and  arrow.  A  little  farther 
to  the  left,  ni)on  the  same  line,  a  man  is  lyinj,'  flat  upon  the  pn,;Mid 
with  his  gun  directed  toward  the  deci-.  JJetweon  the  two  elevated 
Ktorehouaes  are  eighteen  natives  in  various  attitudes,  participating  in 
a  dance.  At  the  right  is  a  winter  habitation,  upon  wliich  an  Indian 
stands  witli  one  hand  elevated,  the  object  in  liis  hand  evidently  denot- 
ing a  tambourine  drum.  A  votive  offering  is  shown  over  the  entrance 
to  the  habitation,  while  to  the  right  ia  seen  rising  a  column  of  smoke. 
Upon  the  scallohl  beneath  the  a(|nare  part  of  the  structure  represent- 
ing the  storehouse  ia  an  inverted  boat  suspended  for  drying.  A  partly 
obliterated  ligure  of  a  human  being  occupies  the  space  between  the 
storehouse  and  the  end  of  the  rod.  The  under  sides  of  the  bow  are 
filled  with  rtgures  of  habitations,  racks  from  which  are  suspended 
pieces  of  meat,  and  individuals  occupied  with  various  domestic  duties. 
One  portion  of  another  part  of  the  record  represents  an  umiak  going 
away  from  land  toward  some  small  objects  which  are  believed  to  rejire- 
sent  seal,  while  on  the  shore  are  represented  four  men  dragging  at  a 
large  animal,  possibly  intended  to  represent  a  seal,  and  in  front  of  them 
a  dog  i^<  hitched  to  another  seal,  dragging  it  home  to  the  camp,  possibly 
to  the  left. 

riato  64,  tig.  3,  also  represents  an  ivory  drill  bow  from  Diomede 
Islands.  The  ornam(Hitnti<>n  shown  at  the  left  end  of  the  illustration 
is  an  attempt  at  duplicating  the  jjcculiar  zigzag  markings,  the  simple 
form  of  which  is  shown  in  plate  .'Jl,  fig.  4.  The  next  oblong  figure  on 
four  jiiles  represents  a  granary  or  food  storehouse.  Next  is  shown  a 
hnman  being  with  his  arms  extended  in  the  act  of  nmking  some  ges- 
ture. To  the  right  of  this  is  a  building  resembling  a  white  man's 
habitation  or  trader's  store.  The  mammal  to  the  right  of  this  repre- 
sents a  bear.  Next  come  the  figures  of  two  walruses,  and  beyond  the 
middle  to  the  light  is  the  outline  of  a  large  bear  in  the  attitude  of  eat- 
ing some  mammal  which  he  has  cajjtnred  at  the  seashore,  ap|)arently 
a  seal  or  large  fish.  To  the  right  of  this  is  a  very  crude  figure,  8«|me- 
what  resembling  a  whale,  with  the  tail  elevated  and  the  head  down, 
though  from  the  "blowholes"  there  ajjpi-ars  to  be  some  s])ray  ascend- 
ing. The  latter  seema  to  be  represented  by  dots  instead  of  the  usual 
short  lines.  To  the  right  of  this,  upon  the  base  line,  is  a  long  necked 
animal  denoting  a  .seal,  and  beyond,  at  the  extreme  right,  is  a  granary 
or  storehouse  elevated  ui)on  piles.  Turning  the  specimen  so  that  the 
upper  line  becomes  the  base  line  there  will  be  observed  at  the  left,  to 
the  right  of  the  granary  Just  mentioned,  a  flguie  of  a  seal,  next  two  fair 
outlines  of  trees,  and  a  walrus.  The  pointed  figure,  almost  triangular 
in  shape,  appears  to  denote  a  summer  habitation.  The  character  in  the 
middle  of  the  record,  apparently  a  scaflblding,  is  not  clearly  determin- 
able, as  it  seems  to  indicate  from  one  point  of  view  a  granary  upon  a 
scaffold,  but  the  projection  at  the  left  with  two  short  vertical  lines 
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depending  therefrom  suggests  an  attempt  at  denoting  some  form  of 
animal,  whicli  seems  obscured  by  the  square  structure  attached  to  the 
opposite  line.  A  little  farther  to  the  left  is  the  figure  of  a  man  with 
arms  outstretched,  and  beyond  this  the  body  of  a  walrus  with  huge 
tusks.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  record,  at  the  extreme  riglit,  is 
portrayed  a  rock  projecting  from  the  sea,  upon  which 
are  resting  four  seals.  A  short  distance  beyond  tliese 
is  seen  an  umiak,  and  toward  the  left  a  whale,  from 
.above  the  head  of  wliich  is  indicated  by  simple  little 
triangular  dots  an  explosion  of  spray,  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  drill  bow.  This  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  indicates  either  inexperience  in  portraiture  on  the  i)art  of 
the  native  artist  or  a  high  degree  in  conventionalizing.  The  remaining 
figures  can  be  readily  determined  and  need  no  further  interi)retation. 
Upon  the  narrow  convex  edge  of  the  bow  in  the  center  of  the  entire 
record  is  the  outline  of  another  whale  with  the 
triangular  dots  for  spray  being  arranged  a  little 
nearer  together  so  as  to  approach  more  nearly  the 
usual  method  of  indicating  spray  or  water  thrown 
from  the  blowholes.  To  the  riglit  of  this  is  a  wal- 
rus and  five  seals,  while  to  the  left  is  a  seal  with 
its  young  on  its  back,  and  otlier  characters  readily  determinable  by  the 
reader  without  further  explanation.  The  bottom  of  the  bow  bears  a 
continuous  series  for  more  tlian  half  of  its  entire  length  of  conventional- 
ized seal  heads,  indicating  ornamentation  rather  than  an  attempt  at  a 
historical  record. 

Fig.  70  represents  a  native  picking  berries.  This  illustration  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  the  nucleated  circles  upon  the  short  leaved  stems 
denote  the  fruit.  The  same  figure  witli  the  blossom,  in  which  the  three 
short  radiating  lines  are  added  to  denote  the  flower,  is  sho\Mi  on  plate 
46  in  the  powder  measure.  Upon  this  too  are  the  short  lines  running 
downward  from  the  ring  on  the  nieasnre,  to  which  are  attached  three 
berries,  i.  e.,  three  nucleated  circles. 
The  engraving  represented  in  fig.  71  is  selected  from  a  series  of  charac- 
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ters  on  an  ivory  drill,  locality  unknown.  The  horizontal  body  represents 
a  walrus,  lying  on  its  back,  being  cut  up  by  the  two  men,  the  one  at  the 
left  hand  using  a  cleaver,  while  his  companion  is  otherwise  engaged  at 
the  head  of  the  animal.  The  artistic  execution,  apparent,  is  extraordi- 
narily good ;  the  lines  being  deej)  single  creases,  indicating  the  engraver 
to  have  been  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  graver. 


CATCHINI> 
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Two  illustiiitious  of  natives  cutting  up  reindeer  are  sliown  in  figs.  72 
and  73.  Both  are  very  cleverly  drawn,  the  liml)s  of  reindeer  being 
very  naturally  indirate<l,  as  assumed  in  dead  animals. 

A  very  clever  sketch  of  a  native  fishing  through  a  hole  in 
^T         the  ice  is  shown  in  fig.  74.    The  bole  is  indicated  by  a  small 
r     ^      circle  -while  the  ice  itself  is  not  shown— that  being  irans- 
,  parent.     One  fish  has  already  been  caught,  as  shown  above. 

*  •^*.-.      The  absence  of  lines  to  denote  ice  is  similarly  evident  in  the 
Fig. -4.       Kolguev  illustration  on  plate  10. 

A  seal  caught  through  the  ice  is  shown  in  fig.  75,  the  hole 
being  shown  back  of  the  hunter  by  the  single  form  of  a  loop, 
as  in  the  illustration  referring  to  seal  spearing,  flg.  7f),  where  the  bole 
is  again  indicated  by  a  circle  on  the  ice  line. 

This  scene  is  taken  from  the  Chuckche  chart, 
though  the  drawing  is  evidently  of  Eskimo  type. 
The  small  loop  above  the  nose  of  the  seal  is 
8im])ly  an  indicati(u>  that  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  made  by  the  seal  for  breathing. 

Alikespecimen  of  Alaskan  workisshown  in  fig.  rig.  75. 

77,  where  only  the  surface  of  the  ice  is  shown,  and    '■*tc""<"  »''■"■  Tuimton  nm 

theliguroof  animal  isabsent — Iwneath  thesurface. 

The  artistic  execution  of  the  several  objects  portrayed  in  fig.  78  is 

rather  crude.     The  two  sunnner  habitations  or  tents  at  the 

left  have  between  them  a  long  ))ole  from  which  are  sus 

pended  cords  for  the  reception  of  fish  for  curing.     The 

person  engaged  in  hanging  uj)  this  article  of  food  is  drawn 

in  a  crouched  or  seated  manner,  not  because  be  or  she 

was  80  seated,  but  because  the  figure  was  made  too  large 

Fig. 76.  jf^jj,  jjjp  space  within  which  to  represent  it  in  an  upright 

apo>l>|uri   SEAL  

position.  Figures  in  a  seated  pos- 
ture are  always  placed  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face ui)ou  which  they  are  presumed  to  be  so 
located,  either  upon  the  ground,  in  a  canoe,  or 
on  a  i)rojccting  shelf  inside  of  the  dwelling. 
Tlic  circumstance  of  a  sick  person  being  brought  Fig. 77. 

before  a   shaman   for  treatment  is  quite  diiVer-  bpearino  seal. 

ent,  as   in  such  instances  the  human   figure  is 

draw  u  as  if  lying  down  and  may  not  be  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
The  tree-like  figure  at  the  right  of  the  tout  is  smoke  arising  from 

the  fire.    The  two  roofed  buildings  are 
built  in  imitation  of  the  habitations  of. 
white  traders,  one  of  them  having  a  door  i 
Fig.  78.  at  the  side,   and  a  covered  portico,   or 

The  scene  on  the  flat  piece  of  bone  shown  in  flg.  79  represents  sev- 
eral subjects.  In  the  upper  half,  at  the  right,  is  a  summer  shelter, 
within  which  are  two  figures.    One  is  seated  upon  the  floor,  while  the 
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Fig.  1.  Dhii.i.  Row  with  Thkek  Faces,  Ohnamented  with  Pictoorapiis. 

(Ot.  No.  :;8887,  U.  S.  N.  M.     [Accession  number  In  rwonl  book  is  ;t8M8.]     From  north 
side  of  Norton  Sotinrl.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  2.  Drill  How  Stained  with  Age. 

(Cut.  No.  (a622,  V.  S.  V.  M.     DIomedn  Islands.     Cnllcctoil  by  E.  W.  Xelsnn.) 
Fig.  3.  Drill  How. 

(Cat  No.  48163,  U.  S.  N .  M.     Dlomede  lalaods.     Collrcted  by  E.  W.  Kelson.) 
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Collwl«.I  l.y  I.lniit.P.  II.  Rs.v.r.S.  A.) 


Fig.  1.  ni'NTixij  Tally. 

ICnt.  .N'<i.  ;i04:i7,  U.  S.  N.  M.     Point  narrow. 
Fig.  2.  PowDKK  Hoitx  OF  Antlkh. 

(Cnt  Xo,  l2Ki\.  V.  8.  N.  M.     St.  Mlolincli.    Collected  byL.  W.  1  iirner.) 

Fig.  3.  IvoiiY  Ilox  I  OK  Sndkk,  FrNOfs,  ktc.  ' 

(Cut,  N(i.  01180,  IT.  8.  N.  M.     Iliilbnm  InM,    Collacteil  liy  r.  W.  Nolion.) 
Fig.  4.   TllHF.AI)  (^ASK  OK   RkINPEER   IIollN. 

(Cat.  No.  50615.     [rxwalltyr)    Collected  by  Lleot.  P.  H.  Kay,  IT.  S.  A.) 
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other  bas  his  hands  extended  and  elevated,  as  if  calling  attention  to 
Bometliing  of  importance,  or  making  the  gesture  for  surprise.  Tlio  tall 
tree  like  object  next  to  the  habitation  is  a  column  of  smoke  arising 
from  a  heap  of  burning  wood,  visible  upon  the  ground,  while  to  the  left, 
against  the  fire,  is  a  kettle,  in  wliich  some  one  is  stirring  with  a  stick. 
Tliat  the  person  is  tired  appears  to  be  indicated  by  his  resting  his  hand 
upon  his  knee  as  he  leans  forward  toward  his  work.  The  rack,  bearing 
a  long  horizontal  jmlc,  is  next  toward  the  left,  and  beneath  it  is  a  man 
hanging  up  fish,  whicli  has  been  prepared  by  the  one  at  the  fire.  The 
indivi<lual  has  a  piece  of  meat  raised  toward  the  bar,  while  before  him 
is  a  vessel  from  which  it  was  removed.  The  long  net  stretched  from 
the  loft  hand  scatVoId  pole  to  the  end  of  the  record  is  a  gill  net,  a  form 
used  to  set  in  shallow  water  and  generally  stretched  at  right  angles  to 
the  shore  line,  in  which  manner  more  fish  are  intercepted  than  if  it 
were  parallel  therewith. 

The  small  projections  above  and  below  the  net  are  floats  and  sinkers. 

Plate  65,  tig.  2,  shows  a  powderhorn  made  of  antler.  It  was  obtained 
at  St.  Michaels.  The  specimen  is  decorated  by  incisions  cut  length- 
wise, to  both  sides  of 
which  are  attached 
various  figures  of  ani- 
nials,  birds,  and 
linnian  habitations. 
The  principal  figure 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion represents  three 
■summer  habitations, 
while  one  of  the  natives  is  occupied  in  suspending  meat  from  a  drying 
pole.  At  the  left  of  this  is  a  habitation  beneath  which  is  shown  another 
habitation,  inverted,  in  which  are  portrayed  four  human  beings.  To  the 
left  is  a  fox,  or  wolf,  holding  in  its  paws  some  small  creature,  evidently 
game  which  it  has  captured.  The  animal  seems  to  be  pursued  by  a  bird 
of  prey  shown  to  the  left,  both  having  probably  been  hunting  the  same 
quarry. 

Plate  0.5,  fig.  3,  represents  a  so-called  ivory  box  for  snuff,  though  the 
specimen  appears  to  be  made  of  horn.  This  was  obtained  at  Ilothara 
Inlet.  The  specimen  is  divided  into  four  ditlerent  compartments  by 
means  of  transverse  lines,  each  line  consisting  of  parallel  incisions 
decorated  as  in  plate  28,  figs.  2  and  4.  The  spaces  contain  representa- 
tions of  fish,  sledges,  tree  ornamentations,  and  various  other  charac- 
ters, notably  the  outlines  of  a  number  of  human  beings,  apparently 
dancers  with  rattles. 

Plate  14,  fig.  2,  represents  a  bone  or  reindeer-horn  specimen  from  St. 

Michaels.    Upon  the.lower  side,  at  the  left,  is  represented  a  boat  with 

four  white  men  carrying  out  supplies  from  a  trader's  store,  within 

which  and  behind  the  counter  stands  another  man  with  a  hat  uirou  his 
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Lend.  To  tlip  Tight  of  this  is  sliown  anotlier  hat,  about  which  four 
persons  are  occupied  in  pre])anu-r  food.  One  is  standing  over  a  kettle 
with  a  utensil  in  his  hand,  as  if  stirring,  while  anotlier,  to  the  right  of 
the  smoke,  is  in  the  act  of  reaching  into  the  vessel  over  which  he  i.s 
occiii>i('d.  At  the  extreme  riglit  is  a  meat  rack.  By  turning  the  sjieci- 
men  upside  down  there  will  be  observed  approaching  from  the  left  a 
native  pushing  a  sledge,  to  which  are  attached  two  dogs.  In  front  is  a 
native  with  hands  lowered  and  extended,  as  if  calling  to  urge  forward 
the  dogs.  At  the  right  is  a  scatVold  which  is  in  connection  with  an 
underground  habitation.  From  the  top  of  one  of  the  smoke  holes  is 
seen  rising  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke.  Two  natives  are  also  ])ortrayed, 
the  one  at  the  right  with  arms  extended,  as  if  making  signals.  To  the 
left  is  an  upright  pole  over  the  entrance  of  the  habitation,  which 
represents  a  votive  offering. 

Plate  CO,  fig.  3  represents  a  kantag  or  bucket  handle  from  Norton 
Sound.  It  is  an  old  time-stained  piece,  and  bears  upon  the  lateral 
edges  a  few  sharply  incised  figures,  that  upon  the  right  or  upi)er  side 
denoting  a  jirocession  of  loaded  sledges.  The  attitudes  of  the  dogs 
following  them,  as  well  as  of  the  men  assisting,  are  very  natural.  Upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  middle  are  three  kaiaks,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  a  number  of  seals,  while  at  the  extreme  left  are  two  low  mounds 
re[)rcs('ntiiig  winter  habitations. 

In  plate  ()7,  tig. .?,  Nos.  '2,:^,  and  -i  indicate  the  summer  habitations 
of  some  natives  who  had  gone  away  to  catch  and  cure  salmon.  The 
fish  are  drying  ujion  the  racks  shown  in  Nos.  1  and  5;  at  the  latter  one 
the  natives  are  hanging  up  tish,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  rack  is 
the  ever  present  dog. 

No.  0  denotes  the  boat  with  three  men  in.side,  while  the  fourth  is 
towing  the  vessel  toward  shore. 

Tlie  individual  at  No.  7  is  making  the  gesture  for  calling  attention  to 
something  which  ho  has  at  his  feet — probably  a  salmon.  No.  8  is  a 
native  taking  a  skin  of  one  of  the  dead  animals,  M-liile  Nos.  9  and  10 
are  also  going  to  join  in  carrying  venison,  as  shown  by  Nos.  11  and  12. 
The  dog  betweeii  th(>  two  last  named  seems  to  hcent  the  meat.  No.  1.'5 
is  engaged  in  cutting  up  an  animal,  the  cut  in  tlie  abdomen  being  shown 
by  two  jiarallcl  horizontal  lines.  Nos.  11  and  1.5  are  deail  deer,  over 
which  the  native  at  the  last  named  is  busied.  No.  10  is  lying  Hat  on 
his  stomach,  holding  a  gun,  as  beyond  the  hillock.  No.  17,  he  sees  a 
herd  of  deer,  some  grazing  and  some  lying  upon  the  ground.  The  rack 
at  18  is  where  he  had  a  camp  at  a  former  time,  showing  the  locality  to 
have  been  visited  before. 

The  entire  village  appears  to  have  turned  out,  as  shown  in  plate  07, 
flg.3,tx)  aid  in  dragging  ashore  a  whale.  No.  1.  Lines -extend  to  either 
side,  where  groups  of  men  are  dragging  at  them,  No.  2.  The  figures  on 
the  animal  are  cutting  off  pieces,  one  at  the  left  or  head  end  having 
raised  a  long  slice  of  blubber  or  skin,  while  at  the  other  end  one  of  the 
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Tair/^T''^'"^  *P''''  '■'"'"  *°*'*'^«^'  ^^»««t'll  another,  nearer  the 

::;et:^.::;r;^:^:s:e'^."'«  -^^^^  ^  ^  -™^-^"'"  -^--  --  - 

the''!;n>ri""l^'t°V""7'r  "'''"P'"''  "'*^  "  '^'>^'  I"-*"  '-VinK  upon 
:1  f  ,        ;    ,  •  '^  "  -'*  h^l'it'^tion,  and  at  No.  4  the  man    s  jrettina- 

ready  h,s  sledges  to  haul  the  n.eat  back  to  the  house,  wl'ere  tl^Tonf 

T  e  ,    !!  ''';^'"g  "'^'«^  to  hang  „P  at  the  s.-aflfold  at  No.  li. 

i  he  Huerted  quadruped  near  the  middk.  of  the  recor.l,  and  above  the 
rope,  perta.ns  to  a  record  which  was  to  rest  upon  the  bLe  line  o,!  he 

"tZ  T     :  I'  *l"  '''"''  ^•'^^'  ^'"^  ^^"''■''  --^  "«t  undertake" 
drnln  ,"•     ''"■^  ^I'P'"-e"t'y  "«i"ff  Sledge  runners  upon  which  to 

wTter    iZr"     '"  ""  ''""'  ^"  -^^  *"  '^•>I^-'«=h  tbe  while  from    he 
water  side  to  assist  in  cutting  him  to  pieces. 

wi  h  Ihe  l'''^" '"'  'T'^""*' ""  ""'"ber  of  different  avocations  connected 

rrrLcuiiarT';"-'    '"  f- "*"  ^"^'"^^^'  "'  "'«  ''^^^'^''^  represented 
are  peculiarly  distinct  and  interesting. 

The  left  end  of  the  record  is  somewhat  marred  bv  wear  but  the  firsf 
character  to  be  intelligible,  No.  1,  denotes  the  horns  of  a  Su  " 'em 
reindeer  of  which  the  skin.  No.  2,  is  outstretched  upon  the  g  ou. 
At  No  .3  are  represented  the  horns  and  forelegs  of  the  animal  wlc 
have  been  dressed  for  transportation  to  the  village.     At  No  4rs    he 
skin  of  a  female  reindeer,  while  at  No.  5  is  visible  the  hunter  se.ed 
"Pon  t  le  ground  and  smoking  his  pipe.     His  gun  and  quiv "  of  aTows 
are  indicated  at  Nos.  (!  and  7  respectively.  1      *^r  oi  arrows 

No.  8  denotes  a  bear  which  has  been  captured  by  the  same  hunter 
whose  figure  ,s  reproduced,  and  his  companion.     No.  11  repre.sentsa 

vidua)  at  No.  12  ,s  using  a  drill  bow  to  rotate  the  stick,  held  by  No  13      - 
in  the  a..t  of  making  Are.     Nos.  14  and  10  represent  a  Loafs  crew  who 
landed  at  the  camp  or  shelter  just  named.     The  first  of  the  figure!  s 
clragging   he  boat  along  shore,  the  one  in  the  stern  aiding  in    o  iU 

^"aw  vV  T"  '"  ^'''  '"  '"''^^'«  *"«  P»^P«««  f-  -'"-^  the  party 
IS  away  from  their  own  home.  *     ^ 

At  No.  17  is  shown  a  man  hanging  meat  upon  the  rack  for  drying 

S  if  wr  t  •".'.  T'  "r ''"-  *'"  '"*'^«  '^"^"'  "f  "-  horizontal  pofe 
to  19,  which  ,8  the  skin  of  a  reindeer.  The  duties  of  No.  18  are  not 
apparent,  but  he  was  evidently  helping  iu  the  work  of  suspending 

the  inmates    No.  21,  engaged  in  preparing  food,  or  something  that 
requires  stirring.    Before  him  is  observed  rising  a  column  of  smoke 
No.  22,  while  at  No.  22  is  another  kettle  belonging  f«  No.  23,  who  is 
also,  apparently,  going  to  assist  in  the  culinary  work.    No.  24  is  a  canoe 
lying  upon  its  side,  so  as  to  dry  the  bottom,  and  behind  it  is  seen  the ' 
owner  engaged  in  cleaning  and  repairing  the  side 
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The  elongated  figure  at  No.  25  is  a  fish  net  stretched  out  for  drying. 
Other  characters  appear  to  have  been  made  farther  toward  the  right, 
but  from  use  of  the  rod  the  surface  has  beeu  worn  so  smooth  as  to 
obliterate  them. 


/^mrnl 


^^>^iy 
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ESKIMO   ATHI.RTU'  8I'<(RTa, 


Fig.  81. 
HATIVE  ATHLETE. 


The  etchings  reproduced  in  i)late  G7,  fig.  4,  were  copied  from  an  ivory 
rod  in  the  collection  of  the  Alaska  (Joiiiniercial  Company,  and  were 
interpreted  by  \ladimir  NaomofT,  a  Kadiak  half  caste  referred  to  else- 
where. The  left-hand  figure  represents  a  long  rack  from  which  a  native 
has  suspended  reindeer  hides,  the  jierson  being  pontrayed  at  the  right 
as  in  the  act  of  descending  from  a  short  ladder.  The  dome-shaped 
figure  is  a  habitation,  before  the  door  of  which  is 
\«  a  square  figure — perhaps  a  kettle — from  which 

*>s.^^  ^ipf  smoke  is  arising.  A  native  is  next  drawn  in  the 
*'  >/^J..  act  of  shooting  a  reindeer,  thearrowsbeingshown 
as  if  sticking  in  its  back.  The  continuous  body 
with  eleven  pairs  of  horns  indicates  that  number 
of  animals.  To  the  right  are  several  reindeer  down  upon  the  ground, 
two  having  been  shot  with  arrows,  the  native  being  again  shown  in  the 
act  of  shooting  toward  a  herd  of  ten  reindeer,  wounding  one  which  after- 
wards attacked  him,  and  which  he  caught  by  the  horns,  as  shown  at  the 
extreme  right  end  of  the  record. 

The  figure  of  the  habitation  No.  1,  shown  in  accompanying  illustra- 
tion fig.  .HO,  has  above  it  at  the  left  a  character  resembling  a  cedar  tree, 
but  wiiich  denotes  smoke.    This  resembles  also  the  char- 
acter to  denote  spray  or  water  as  spouted  by  whales,  illus- 
trations of  which  are  found  elsewhere. 

The  individual  seated  over  the  entrance  to  the  habita- 
tion, No.  2,  is  watching  the  amusements  going  on  a  short 
distance  before  him.  Nos.  ■*?  and  4  have  made  use  of  the 
fishrack  i)oles  for  horizontal  bars,  and  while  No.  •'$  is  astride 
of  his  and  gestuiing  with  his  conversation  with  No.  2,  No.  4  is  making 
a  turn. 

The  ])erson  indicated  in  No.  '>  is  preparing  to  run,  the  two  remaining 
figures  in  Nos.  (>  and  7  acting,  perhaps,  as  coachers. 

Fig.  SI,  taken  from  the  engravings  on  the  ivory  pipestem  represented 
in  plate  CI,  shows  a  native  in  the  act  of  standing  upon  his  head 
or  taking  a  somersault.  The  representation  is  unique,  and  nothing 
apjuoaching  this  kind  of  athletic  sport  has  been  elsewhere  found  upon 
the  specimens  in  the  collection. 
The  seated  figure  in  fig.  82  is  holding  with  one  hand  a  piece  of  wood 
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NATIVK9    WRKHTLINU. 


Fig.  84. 

FOOTBALL   KICKED  BT  NATI^-E. 


from  which  he  intends  to  make  a  bow;  the  other  hand  hoUling  an  adz 
•with  whicli  the  greater  part  of  the  snperflnoas  material  is  removed  ere 
bepinninp:  the  final  cuts  and  scrapings  to  produce  the  ultimate  form  ou 
surface. 

The  ilhistration  of  two  men  wrestling  is  reproduced  in  fig.  83  from 
the  pipestems  shown  in  plate  G2.     The  attitude  of 
the  men  is  realistic,  and  shows  the  clinch  in  a  "catch- 
as-catchcan"  contest. 

This,  fig.  84,  is  also  reproduced  from  the  same  pro- 
lific sotirce,  the  pipestem,  shown  in  plate  61.     The 
man  at  the  right  has  kiclcod  the  ball  into  the  air, 
while  his  companion  is  ready  to  catch  it,  as  is  .shown  by  the  outstretched 
hands. 

Two  men  engaged  in  gambling  are  shown  in  fig.  S.">.     That  (hey  are 
sitting  close  together  is  indicated  not  only  by  their  apparent  proximity 
but  furthermore  by  the  representation  of  the  foot  of  one  man  extending 
beyond  the  back  of  his  visa  vis. 

Whether  the  game  is  played  with  cards,  with 
8ti<'ks,  or  some  other  materials,  is  not  determi- 
nable. 

The  illustration  in  fig.  80  is  not  of  uncommon 
occurrence  in  records  of  dances,  those  so  indi- 
cated being  the  observers  and  not  the  participants  in  the  ceremonials. 
The  ]iipo  represented  in  the  native  drawing  is  the  Siberian  i)attern,  an 
Eskimo  reproduction  of  the  gCTieral  type  being  shown  in  ])lates  (51  and 
62,  in  which  the  bowl  is  a  vertical  stem  with  a  broad,  rather  fiaring  top 
with  but  a  narrow  and  deep  perforation,  resembling 
the  Chinese  pattern  in  resi)ect  to  the  small  (jnantity  of 
tobacco  which  the  smoker  can  consume  atone  filling. 

The  effect  is  attained,  however,  as  Mr.  Murdoch  in- 
forms me  "that  the  smoker  will  take  a  deep  inhalation 
of  smoke — and  vile  smoke  it  is,  generally — retaining  it  for  a  considera- 
ble time  until  he  is  compelled  to  take  breath,  when  another  similar 
inhalation  of  smoke  is  taken.  This  is  repeated  until  the  small  charga 
of  tobacco  is  consumed.     The  result  is  a  most  violent  fit  of  coughing, 

becoming  spasmodic  and  of  such  apparent- 
ly i)ainful  character  as  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  i)oor  victim  is  going  to  die  at  once." 
Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  practice  like 
inhalations  of  smoke,  the  usual  combina- 
tion among  the  Dakota  tribes  consisting  of 
various  kinds  of  purchased  Iflbacco  mixed  in  varying  degrees  with  the 
inner  red  bark  of  the  red  osier  Cornus  stoJoni/era,  or  the  leaves  of  Uva 
Ursi,  found  along  the  elevated  lands  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers. 
The  bark  or  the  leaves  are  chopped  up  finely  in  the  proportion. 
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Fig.  85. 
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NATIVE  8MOKIN0   PIPB. 
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usmally,  of  two  to  one  of  tobacco,  rubbed  together  in  the  palm  of  tUo 
hand  and  packed  into  the  deep,  narrow  tube  of  the  Catlinite  pipe. 

The  outer  or  dry  part  of  the  lips  only  are  placed  against  the  pii)e- 
Bteni,  and  the  inoinont  a  deep  long  pull  is  taken  tiro  outer  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  slightly  ojieued,  without  removing  the  lips  Irom  the  tip,  and 
a  deep  breath  taken  in  order  that  as  the  air  enters  the  mouth  some  of 

the  smoke  held  therein  passes 
/■^   ^  v3L      It/    'J^  ^  along  down  the  trachea  into  the 

'A       \       r\  M     W     n.  bronchial    tubes,  entirely   filling 

the  lungs.  Theexi)iration  is  i)er- 
formed  by  expelling  the  smoke 
through  the  nostrils,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  another  deep  draw  at 
the  stem  followed  by  a  like  inhalation,  this  being  contiiuied  with  the 
regularity  of  ordinary  breathing,  at  each  inspiration  smoke  passing 
along  with  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

Frc(iuent  coughing  spells  result  and  bronchial  troubles  are  very 
common  among  the  males.  Tlie  opportunities  for  close  observation 
were  especially  good  during  the  writer's  detail  as  surgeon  at  a  military 
station  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  Indians  upon  the  ration  roll  was 
l.S,r)00,  and  personal  experience  was  abundant  also,  both  in  the  method 
of  making  and  the  acquirement  of  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  though 
of  but  limited  duration. 

The  group  represented  in  fig.  87  is  actively  engaged  in  a  dance,  the 
various  attitudes  indicating  considerable  exertion.  The  seated  figure 
is  holding  aloft  his  shaman  tambourine  drum,  the  stroke  across  the 
disk  indicating  the  stick  with  which  he  produces  the  percussion. 

12  3     4     5    6    7       8  9         10      II     12    13     14    15       16   17  18  19  20  2122      23  21 

Fig.  88. 

DANCE   AND  FEAST. 

The  larger  figure  at  the  right  is  the  chief  officiating  personage,  and 
js  engaged  in  chanting.  One  hand  is  directed  toward  the  drummer, 
while  the  other  is  held  aloft,  in  the  act  of  supplicating  aid  from  his 
daimon  or  guardian  spirit. 

j      Fig.  88  is  one  of  the  very  few  illustrations  of  dances,  and  is  perhaps 
'the  only  one  that  seems  to  be  of  a  social  ciiaracter,  in  con.sequem^e  of  a 
successful  hunt. 

No.  I  is  a  man  making  the  gesture  for  here,  at  thin  plaee,  having 
reference  t«  the  village  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant  and  of  which  the 
houses  are,  in  part,  shown  in  Nos.  18,  20,  22,  24,  and  the  storehouse. 
No.  23.  No.  2  is  obliterated,  and  although  it  apjjcars  to  resemble  a 
human  figure,  it  is  more  probably  a  peak,  similar  to  the  ones  shown  in 
Nos.  3  and  7.  Nos.  4  nnd  5  are  the  hunters  who,  in  the  shelter  of 
the  hill  No.  7,  are  crawling  up  to  within  shooting  distance  of  the  deer, 
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restins  upon  the  ground  at  No.  8.  No.  6  denotes  a  bow  and  two  arrows, 
while  another  arrow,  carried  by  the  rear  hunter,  is  shown  above  and 
between  the  two  figures. 

The  next  portion  of  the  record  pertains  to  the  feast  given  at  the 
dance,  the  latter  being  grai)hically  portrayed  in  Nos.  9-17.  The  drum- 
mers are  indicated  at  either  end  of  the  group  of  dancers,  the  one  at  No. 
0  being  seated  upon  the  ground.  Nos.  10  and  11  are  rather  more 
violent  in  their  attitudes  than  Nos.  lU  and  13.  No.  12  is  shown  with 
the  right  hand  to  the  mouth  to  denote  the  gesture  to  eat,  while  with 
his  left  ho  is  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  feast  awaiting  them. 
No.  13  is  indicating  himself,  and  also  points  to  the  same  place  as  No, 
12,  indicating  that  he  too  will  be  there.  No.  14  is  also  shown  as 
making  the  gesture  to  eat,  eating,  or  food,  while  with  the  otluT  hand 
thrown  backward  is  jminting  in  the  direction  of  the  habitations.  No. 
15  seems  to  bo  acting  in  the  manner  of  an  usher,  holding  both  hands 
toward  the  place  of  the  food,  as  if  inviting  the  others  to  go. 

No.  IG  is  shown  with  his  hands  up,  a  common  attitude  given  to  per- 
sons portrayed  as  dancing  or  other  excitement,  such  as  surprise  or 
alarm  in  hunting,  etc.,  while  No.  17  has  risen  from  his  place  and  is  using 
the  drum,  similar  to  the  one  at  No.  9.  The  summer  habitations  are 
shown  in  Nos.  IS,  20,  and  22,  the  persons  indicated  between  them  being 
members  of  the  households  near  which  they  are  represented. 

No.  23  is  a  scaffold  storehouse,  while  No.  24  denotes  a  winter  or  per- 
manent habitation,  with  one  of  tlie  inmates  on  the  roof. 


WHALINO  Rnirs    AND  BOATS,  AND  VlfllTINO   NATTVKS. 

In  flg.  89  is  portrayed  an  event  which  seems  to  have  been  of  interest 
to  the  recorder,  or  owner  of  the  record.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  whaling 
ships;  from  No.  2  is  observed  a  feather-like  figure  rising  from  the  deck, 
between  the  main  mast  and  mizzenmast,  which  denotes  smoke  rising 
from  the  fire  used  for  boiling  blubber.  At  No.  3  the  line  is  secured  to 
walrus,  which  is  being  hauled  aboard. 

Nos.  4  and  6  represent  ships'  boats,  while  No.  5  is  a  native  canoe,  the 
recorder  being  indicated  at  the  stem  of  No.  5,  in  the  act  of  making  a 
gesture  with  his  left  hand,  and  pointing  with  his  right  toward  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ship  No.  1,  upon  which  are  two  men,  the  one  upon  the  bow- 
sprit of  which  is  returning  a  gesture  sign. 

The  man  at  the  stern  of  the  last-named  ship  is  also  making  a  hailing 
sign  to  the  canoe  men  at  No.  4. 

The  two  crosses  at  No.  7  are  birils,  while  No.  8  is  the  walrns  which 
has  been  secured  by  the  crew  of  ship  No.  3. 
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In  fig.  90,  Xos.  1,  2,  and  3  represent  whaling  ships  at  anchor,  the 
middle  figure  being  somewhat  obliterated  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
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Fig.  90. 
WHAI.KHrNTKRS  AlfD  SHIPS. 

ivory  of  the  bow.  The  anchor  cliain  is  seen  at  No.  3.  Nos.  4  and  (!  are 
the  .'chips'  boats  in  pursuit  of  whales,  the  specimen  at  No.  5  having  been 
harpooned,  while  in  No.  6  the  hunter  '«  ••eacliinf;  down  to  grasp  the 
harpoon,  the  open  hand  being  clearly  indicated.  No.  8  is  a  killer  whale, 
while  Nos.  9  and  10  denote  seals  diving  into  the  sea. 

PICTOGRAPHIC    RECORDS. 

This  collection  of  records  pertains  inore  particularly  to  individual 
exploits — hunting  and  fisliing,  traveling  and  combat.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  classify  all  of  the  records  or  to  relegate  them  to  a  spe- 
cific subject,  as  the  subjects  are  frequently  not  on  one  single  tlieme, 
but  embrace  a  number  of  ideas  upon  the  same  continuous  face  of 
ivory;  therefore  the  records  are  necessarily  classified  according  to  the 
import  of  the  m.ajority  of  characters  inscribed. 

In  tlio  accomjianying  series  presented  below  there  appears  to  be 
more  allusion  to  individual  performailces  than  the  record  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  people. 

INDIVTDUAX    EXPLOITS. 

The  carving  shown  in  fig.  91,  made  of  a  piece  of  walrus  ivory,  was 
copied  from  the  original  in  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San 
Fraiu'isco,  California,  and  the  interpretiitions  were  verified  by  Vladimir 
Naomofl',  a  Kadiak  half  breed,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made. 

No.  1  is  a  native  whose  left  hand  is  resting  against  the  house,  while 
the  riglit  is  directed  toward  the  ground.  The  character  to  his  right 
rejircsents  a  "shaman  stick"  surmounted  by  the  emblem  of  a  bird — a 
"good  s])irit" — in  memory  of  some  departed  member  of  the  household. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  grave  stick  had  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  his  wife. 

No.  2  represents  a  reindeer. 

No.  3  signifies  that  one  man,  the  designer,  shot  and  killed  another 
with  an  arrow.  The  elbo\rof  the  arm  drawing  the  arrow  is  seen  i)ro- 
jecting  behind  the  back,  illustrating  close  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  artist. 
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No.  I  denotes  that  the  narrator  lias  made  trading  expeditions  with  a 
dop  sledge. 

No.  5  is  a  sailt)nat.  although  the  elevated  paddle  signifies  that  that 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  voyage  was  best  made.  The  conspicuous 
and  abrupt  stem  specifies  that  it  was  a  heavy  boat,  for  use  in  sailing, 
and  not  a  baidarka. 

Xo.  G  represents  a  dog  sled,  with  the  animal  hitched  up  tor  a  Journey. 
The  radiating  lines  in  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the  square  contain 
ing  the  pictograi)h  are  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

No.  7  is  a  sacred  or  ceremonial  structure.  The  four  figures  at  the 
outer  corners  of  the  square  rejireaent  the  young  men  placed  on  guard, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  to  keep  awaj-  those  not  members  of  the 
band,  who  are  dei)icled  as  liolding  a  dance.  The  small  scjuare  in  the 
center  of  the  inclosuro'  represents  the  fireplace.    The  angular  lines 
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^iK.91. 

BRCORKS  CARVED  IK  IVORV. 

extending  from  the  right  side  of  the  structure  to  the  vertical  partition 
line  show  in  outline  the  subterranean  entrance  to  the  structure  or 
lodge. 

No.  8  is  a  pine  tree,  upon  which  a  i)orcupine  is  crawling  njiward. 

No.  9,  a  similar  species  of  tree,  from  the  bark  of  wliich  a  bird  [wood- 
pecker] is  extracting  larvae  for  food. 

No.  9  is  a  bear. 

No.  10  represents  the  owner  of  the  record  in  his  boat  holding  aloft 
his  doublebladed  paddle  to  call  for  liel])  to  drive  fish  into  a  net. 

No.  11  is  an  assistant  fisherman,  one  who  has  responded  to  the  call, 
and  is  observed  driving  fish  by  beating  the  water  with  a  stick. 

No.  12  represents  the  net  which,  as  is  customary  also  among  many  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  usually  set  in  moderately  shallow 
water. 

No.  13,  the  figure  over  the  preceding  character,  denotes  a  whale,  with 
line  and  harpoon  attached,  which  was  caught  by  the  fisherman  during 
one  of  his  fishing  trips. 


THROWING  HARPOON. 
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A  man  in  a  kiieoliiip:  posture,  about  to  throw  a  spear  at  an  animal,  is 
shown  in  flg.  92.     Tlie  attitude  is  lifelike  and  the  sketch  well  made. 
An  illustration  of  shooting  a  reindeer  is  shown  in  fig.  93.     The  man 
is  lying  upon  the  ground  and  is  using  a  gun  instead  of 
^jkT^  a  bow  and  arrow. 

Jl  The  illustration  given  in  fig.  Ot  is  a  remarkably  clever 

*'S;^=- bit  of  engraving,  especially  in  the  attitude  assumed  by 

the  native  in  drawing  the  bow.  The  arrow  has  already 
been  discharged  and  is  on  its  message  of  death,  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  head  of  the  animal.  Immeiliately  in  front  of  the  hunter  is  a 
mound  upon  which  is  a  tree,  behind  which  the  hunter  approached  to 
within  shooting  distance.     The  animal  is 

drawn  facing  the  hunter  to  indicate  the  "v^  .t . 

fact  tliat  it  was  secured.  K^S^^^  '"'f'^ 

The   flatness    and    absence   of    mark-    {■('  ^ 

in;;s  upon  the  mound  indicate  the  differ-  Fip.es. 

ence  between  it  and  a  winter  habitation.  ""'°"""  ■'^"""'■^^«- 

The  bag  handle  shown  on  ])lato  58,  fig.  2,  presents  three  panels?,  on 
which  are  portrayals  of  natural  objects.  The  separating  lines  consist 
of  pairs  of  vertical  zigzag  markings,  while  the  front  panel  bears  the 

figure  of  a  hunter  armed  with  a  bow  and 

^     ^*        arrow  in  pursuit  of  reindeer,  one  of  these 

'IJBS^>         ^y^^^^^^      animals  being  indicated  in  each  of  the 

two  remaining  panels. 

Fig.  94. 

„r-»....„  „„  w.v.„  „.,.^.r,— „  The  two  individual  characters  repre- 

nrNTKR   SHOOTI.no   RBIVDEBB.  ^ 

sented  in  fig.  9."(  as  Nos.  3  and  5  are 
intended  to  denote  the  same  person.  The  one,  as  No.  3,  is  the  hunter 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  by  hiding  himself  behind  the  tree.  No. 
2,  he  was  enabled  to  shoot  the  buck.  No.  1,  when  the  latter  had  kept 
on  grazing  to  within  proper  range.  Being  hidden  from  view  of  the  doe. 
No.  0,  by  the  hill,  No.  4,  the  hunter  imitated  the  call  of  the  male,  thus 
bringing  within  range  the  female.  The  figure  in  No.  .5  represents,  as 
above  stated,  the  hunter,  but  in  this  atlditional  form  in  order  to  give 
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FlK.  9S. 

RUNTINa  DEER. 


liini  the  gesture  of  calling  or  beckoning  with  the  left  hand,  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  extended  right  arm  and  hand,  the  attitude  of  the 
animal  also  showing  that  it  followed.  The  hunter  has  i)ro)ecting  from 
his  mouth  a  short  black  line,  denoting  voice,  produced  by  whistling  or 
a  decoy  whistle. 

The  sketch  shown  in  fig.  96  is  of  interest  on  account  of  the  indica- 
tion shown  by  the  artist  that  the  reindeer  is  wounded  and  can  not 
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rig.  96. 

HlNTKlia   AFTKH   A    HKIXriERR. 


HIXTER  APPROACHINO    WAI.RfS. 


escape  being  shot  by  the  hunter.    The  animal  is  placed  in  an  attitude 

as  If  backing,  the  legs  drawn  so  as  to  project  slightly  to  tlie  front  to 

denote  its  inability  to  progress  in  that  direction. 
The  short  line  in  the  hand  of  the  middle  hunter  is  an  arn.w,  which 

IS  being  held  toward  the  one  sho(.ting.    The  figure  at  the  left  is  (luietly 

observing  the  scene, 

smoking  his  pipe. 
A  clever  and 

cleanly  cut  illustra- 
tion  is  reproduced 

in  fig.  07,  represent 

ing  a  hunter  in  his  baidarka,  paddling  toward  an  ice  pan  upon  which 

is  f|uietly  reposing  a  walrus. 
All  the  figures  are  heavily  incised  by  vertical  lines,  the  ice  alone 

remaining  as  a  hollow  outline  to  indicate  its  transparent  or  translucent 

condition. 
Tiie  illustration  of  the  two  sides  of  a  piece  of  ivory,  fig.  <t8,  is  from 

I'tkiawifi,  in  the 
Point  Barrow  re- 
gion of  Alaska,  and 
is  described  by  Mr, 
Murdoch '  as  being 
a  piece  of  an  old  snow-shovel  edge  with  freshly  incised  figures  on  botii 
faces,  which  the  artist  said  represented  his  own  record.  "The  figures 
are  all  colored  with  red  ocher.  On  the  obverse  the  figures  all  stand 
on  a  roughly  drawn  ground  line.  At  the  left  is  a  man  imintiiig  his 
riHe  at  a  bear,  which  stands  on  its  hind  legs  facing  him.  Then  comes 
a  she-bear  walk- 
ing toward  the 
left,  followed  by 
a  cub, then  two 
large  bears  also 
Walking  to  the 
left,  and  a  she- 
bear  in  the  same 
attitude,  fol- 
lowed by  two 
cubs.onebehiiid 

the  other.  This  was  explained  by  the  artist  as  follows:  'These  are  all 
the  bears  I  have  killed.  This  one  alone  (pointing  to  the  "rampant"  one) 
was  bad.  All  the  others  were  good.'  We  heard  at  the  time  ofhis  giving 
the  death  shot  to  the  last  bear  as  it  was  charging  his  comrade,  who  had 
wounded  it  with  his  muzzle  loader.  On  the  reverse  the  figures  are  in 
the  same  position.  The  same  man  points  his  rifle  at  a  string  of  three 
wolves.     His  explanation  was:  'These  are  all  the  wolves  I  have  killed.'" 

'Ninth  Annual  Report  of  lh«  Uiirean  of  Ethnology,  1887-'88,  1892,  p.  362. 
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Fig.  98. 

HUNTTOO   BCOBE  ENGRAVED  ON  IVORY.      (ArTER   MURDOCH.) 
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Plate  50,  fig.  3,  shows  a  drill  bow  from  Norton  Sound.  Tlie  orna- 
mentation npou  one  side  consists  of  eleven  wolves,  wbile  on  the  other 
side  is  represented  a  herd  of  reindeer,  the  herd  being  divided  into  two 
parts,  between  which  is  sliown  tlie  figure  of  a  wcdf. 

It  may  bo  that  the  above  instance  records  the  fact  of  the  owner 
being  a  successful  hunter,  and  thus  records  a  successful  exploit, 
though  the  uniformity  in  outline  of  tlie  animals  suggests  a  tendency 

also  toward  ornamentation  as 
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well   as   portraying   an    occur- 
rence. 

The  fungus-ash  box  shown  on 
plate  .■)(),  fig.  .'»,  shows  along 
the  upperline  of  illustrations  a 
hunter  with  throwing  stick  and 
weapon  running  after  some 
birds  which  he  is  desirous  of 
securing. 

Upon  the  lower  line  the  same 
person,  perhaps,  is  shown  be- 
hind a  sledge  riding  his  dog  in 
pulling  the  conveyance. 

When  the  box  is  reversed, 
there  will  be  seen  upon  the  upper 
line  a  clumj)  of  trees  at  the 
right,  while  to  the  left  of  these 
is  a  hunter  kneeling  in  the  atti- 
tude of  sliooting  at  a  bear;  be- 
hind tlie  latter  is  another  animal, 
perhaps  a  mate. 

TTpon  the  lower  line  is  a  ship, 

toward  wliich  two  native  boats 

are  directed.    The  face  at  the 

left  is    apparently  simply  an 

attempt  at  caricature. 

The  hunting  tablet  found  by  ^Ir.  i\lurdo(!h  at  Point  Barrow,  and 

before  referred  to,  is  represented  in  plate  65,  flg,  1.    The  description 

given  fiy  him  is  in  connection  with  the  illustration  given  on  plate  56, 

fig.  1,  rclerriiig  to  the  reverse  of  the  tablet. 

■  The  ac(!ompanying  illustration,  flg.  90,  and  description  is  from  Mur- 
doch's rei)ort  on  the  Point  Harrow  lOskimo,"  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  four  sjjecimens  brought  back  by  him.  The  tablet  is  of  ivory,  4.8 
inches  long  and  1  inch  wide.  On  each  face  is  an  ornamental  border 
inclosing  a  number  of  incised  figures,  which  probably  represent  actual 
scenes,  as  the  tablet  is  not  new. 
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Fig.  D9. 

IICNTINO  SroKK  KKdBAVKD  ON  IVORY  (AFTF.Il  MURDOCH). 


■Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887-88, 1892,  p.  361  et  seq. 
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The  figures  on  the  obverse  face  are  colored  with  red  ocher.  At  tho  nnper  end, 
standuiK  on  a  cross  line,  with  his  head  toward  tho  end,  is  n  rudely  drawn  nmn  holding 
h.s  right  hand  np  and  his  left  down,  with  the  finders  ontspread.  At  his  loft  stan.ls 
a  boy  with  both  hands  <lown.  These  liKures  probably  represent  tho  hunter  a.,d  his 
son.  Just  below  the  cross  line  is  a  man  raising  a  spoar  to  strike  an  animal  which  is 
perhaps  meant  for  a  reindeer  without  horns.  Throo  door,  also  without  horns  stand 
with  their  feet  on  one  border  with  their  heads  toward  the  upper  end.  and  on  the 
other  border  near  the  end  are  two  bucks  with  large  antlers  heading  the  other  wav, 
and  behind  thorn  a  man  in  a  kaiak.  Iletween  him  and  the 
animal  whirh  tho  first  man  is  spearing  is  an  object  which 
may  represent  the  crescent  moon.  The  story  may  perhaps  be 
freely  tran:<latod  as  follows:  "When  the  moon  was  young. 
the  man  and  liis  son  killed  six  reindeer,  two  of  them" bucks 
with  largo  antlers.  One  they  speared  on  lan.l.  the  rest  thoy 
chase  1  with  the  kaiak." 

On  the  reverse  the  figures  and  the  border  are  colored  black 
with  soot.  In  the  left-hand  lower  row  is  a  she  bear  and  her 
cub  heading  to  the  left,  followed  by  a  man  who  is  about  to 
shoot  an  arrow  at  thom.  Then  come  two  more  hears  lic.adiug 
toward  the  right,  and  in  tlie  riglit-hand  lower  corner  is  a 
whale  with  two  floats  attached  to  him  by  a  harpoon  line. 
Above  tliis  is  an  umiak  with  four  men  in  it  approaching 
another  wliale  wliirli  has  already  received  one  harpoon  with 
its  two  floats.  The  harpoon  which  is  to  be  thrust  at  him 
may  be  seen  sticking  out  over  the  bow  of  tlie  boat.  Then 
come  two  whales  in  a  line,  one  heading  to  the  left  and  one  to 
the  right.  In  the  loft-hand  upper  corner  is  a  figure  which 
may  represent  a  boat  bottom  up  on  tho  staging  of  four  posts. 
We  did  not  learn  the  actual  history  of  this  taldet.  whicli  was 
brought  down  for  sale  with  a  number  of  other  things. 

Mr.  W.Boyd  Dawkiiis  figures  an  arrow straiglit- 
euer  of  walrus  ivory  (flp.  100)  which  is  almost  an 
exact  reproduction  in  form  of  that  shown  in  plate  8,' 
fip.  1.  The  latter  is  from  tho  Dioinedc  Islands,  and 
bears  the  figure  of  a  reindeer  only.    That  shown  by 

Mr.  Dawkins  bears  along  one  edge  a  rowof  reindeer, 

while  at  the  opposite  margin  of  the  same  side  a 

series  of  seven  figures,  five  of  which  resemble  the 

human  form,  each  with  antler  and  headdress,  and 

outstretched  arms,  from  the  sleeves  of  which  are 

suspended  what  ajtpcars  to  denote  fringe— short 

senations.     Two  figures  are  placed  in  profile  and  in  that  position  more 

nearly  resemble  reindeer  rampant,  though  the  characters  are  evidently 

intended  to  represent  the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  in  the  five 

preceding  ones.' 

Another  illustration  from  the  same  work  and  author  relates  to  a 
hunting  scene,  two  natives  being  represented  as  in  pursuit  of  two 
reindeer,  one  of  which  has  been  shot  and  is  lying  down,' 


Fig.  100. 

ARROW    STBAIDllTgNKB. 
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^Early  Man  in  Britain.    London,  1880,  p.  238,  flg.  92.  « Iden  ,  p.  339,  flg.  93. 
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I'liito  22.  (in;.  1,  represents  an  ivory  drill  bow  from  Kotzelme  Sound. 
Till'  implement  is  15  inelio'^  in  length  and  seveneightlis  of  an  inch  in 
width.  Besides  being  undulating  the  specimen  is  polished  down  at 
intervals  of  2  inches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  or  ])roduce  slight 
constrictions,  as  will  l)e  observed  from  tiie  illustration.  It  represents  a 
hunting  record,  the  hunter  or  owner  of  the  specimen  being  shown  at  the 
left  in  the  attitude  of  shooting  at  a  bear,  which  animal  is  accompanied 
by  seven  otiiers  of  the  same  species.  Some  of  these  are  separated  by 
vertical  lines,  thus  forming  partitions  in  the  record.  At  the  extreme 
right  is  another  illustration  of  whale  hunting,  and  to  intelligently  un- 
derstand the  engraving  the  bow  must  be  turned  around.  The  hnntcr  is 
here  represented  in  his  kaiak,  above  wlii<'h  is  an  irregular  circle  con- 
nected with  the  whale  by  a  sharply  delined  line.  This  represents  a 
liarpoon  cord  and  the  seal-skin  float  which  is  usually  attached  to  impede 
the  ])rngress  of  the  captive.  The  whale  is  re]>resented  with  great 
accuracy.  Above  the  outline  of  the  kaiak  will  be  seen  a  native  draw- 
ing a  bow,  the  arrow  being  directed  forward  toward  a  flock  of  geese, 
unndjering  .seven,  one  preceding  the  other,  in  a  very  lifelike  attitude. 

Plate  G8,  fig.  2,  shows  an  old  and  age-stained  specimen  of  ivory,  also 
representing  a  drill  bow,  from  Kotzebue  Sound.  The  under  surface  is 
the  one  represented  in  the  illustration.  At  the  extreme  left  are  five 
bear  skins  and  a  long-tailed  animal  which  may  denote  the  otter.  To 
the  right  of  the  vertical  line — the  line  denoting  the  separation  between 
two  records — are  engraved  the  figures  of  three  white  men,  or  perhaps 
only  two,  as  the  two  are  of  the  figures  portrayed  with  the  rimmed 
bats.  One  of  tiu'se  is  handing  a  small  object  to  his  companion,  whose 
bands  ai)pear  to  be  stuck  in  his  pockets.  To  the  right  of  this  individual 
are  six  cone  like  objects  connected  at  the  apex  by  a  continuous  line, 
and  between  which  are  rude  upright  objects  resembling  columns  of 
smoke.  Tiiese  are  summer  habitations,  with  probably  indications  of 
smoke  from  the  camp  fires.  In  the  middle  of  the  record  are  two  cone- 
like structures,  denoting  mountains,  between  which  is  a  semicircle 
deeply  engraved  with  short  lateral  lines  representing  a  conventional 
tree  symbol  with  branches  at  either  end  and  upon  the  sides.  The  sig- 
nification of  this  appears  to  bo  that  between  two  mountain  regions 
occurs  an  abundance  of  timber.  This  method  of  portraying  an  abun- 
dance of  any  thing  is  very  similar  to  a  common  practice  adopted  by  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  St.ates,  especially  the  Ojibwa  and 
some  of  the  .Shoshonian  tribes.'  The  four  triangular  figures  to  the  right 
represent  huts,  while  a  continuous  line  extends  from  the  mountain 
toward  the  right  and  connects  with  a  man  disguised  in  a  wolf  skin. 
The  signification  of  this  is  not  clear.  It  may  denote  the  act  of  a  shaman 
in  such  disguise  approaching  the  habitations  and  extracting  something 
therefrom,  or  he  may  intend  harm  to  one  of  the  occupants;  or  it  may 

'Compare  with  portrayal  of  mountains  and  adjoining  marsh  on  the  "Chnckche 
Year  record,"  in  plate  81,  at  fig.  26. 
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Signify  that  m  this  disg:uise  he  was  enabled  to  approach  walruses  and 
shoot  them.  This  method  of  disgui.se  was  practiced  by  some  of  the 
praine  tribes  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Many  shy  ani- 
nials  may  thus  be  approached  to  within  shooting  distance,  wliilo  the 
liun.an  form  wouhl  at  once  alarm  them  and  cause  them  to  escape. 
Ihree  walruses  are  drawn  upon  the  record,  and  as  their  heads  are 
placed  in  the  direction  of  th..  human  figure,  it  is  believed  that  this  is 
intended  to  denote  their  capture  by  the  hunter,  this  practice  being 
very  common.  On  the  contrary,  had  they  not  been  secured,  their  lieads 
would  have  been  placed  in  an  opposite  direction.  At  the  extreme  right 
are  six  bear  skins  upon  the  ground,  in  an  upright  position,  very  much 
resembling  tiie  couventiouaJized  figures  of  skins  .shown  in  pfafe  2" 
fig.  ;{.  "' 

On  the  opposite  side  or  upper  curve  of  the  bow  is  a  very  rare  char- 
acter; in  fact,  the  only  instance  observed  in  tlie  entire  collection  in  the 
possession  of  the  National  Mu.seum  in  which  the  pudendum  is  indicated. 

This  character  was  referred  to  in  conversation  with  ]\Ir.  Murdoch 
who  questioned  the  writer  with  reference  to  its  occurrence  in  i.icto- 
graphs  from  Point  Barrow.  At  the  time  of  the  conversation  the 
engraving  had  not  yet  been  observed.  The  creature  immediately  to 
the  right  of  this  is  a  walrus  which  has  been  harpooned,  as  the  projei^tin- 
weapon  illustrates,  and  through  it  is  the  flying  harpoon  line  connecting 
It  with  the  hunter  in  the  bow  of  a  fine  large  umiak  occupied  by  seven 
hunters.  The  next  character  is  an  umiak  hurrving  to  the  right  in 
pursuit  of  a  whale,  the  harpoon  having  been  tiirown  forward  and 
apparently  into  tlie  animal.  The  next  figure  is  that  of  a  human  being 
with  one  hand  to  his  head  and  the  other  to  his  groin,  the  sharply  incised 
line  extending  downward  from  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The  sig- 
nification  of  this  is  not  clear.  Further  toward  the  right  are  the  out- 
lines of  two  kaiaks,  the  shapes  of  which  are  very  graceful,  while  only 
one  shows  the  presence  of  a  hunter,  the  other  being  incomplete.  The 
record  is  conclu.led  upon  tiiis  side  of  the  bow  by  the  figures  of  two 
walruses. 

Upon  one  side  are  a  number  of  walruses  .and  other  animals,  while 
near  the  left  is  the  portrayal  of  a  whale,  to  which  tiie  harpoon  line  and 
float  seems  attached.  Some  short  figures  are  introduced  to  fill  up  the 
8|)ace.  On  the  remaining  side  we  have  at  the  extreme  left  a  seine  net, 
to  the  right  of  which  are  several  animals  not  identifiable  with  certainty,' 
as  the  engravings  are  very  crude  on  this  record.  A  number  of  wal- 
ruses, a  whale,  and  a  man  in  a  kaiak  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  record,  while  a  single  triangular  habitation  is 
shown,  together  with  two  crudely  drawn  figures  of  wolves. 

Plate  24,  fig.  1,  8ho\Vs  a  drill  bow  from  Cape  Darby,  where  it  was 
collected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  It  is  of  ivory,  and  measures  13J  inches 
in  length.  It  is  a  hunting  record,  the  story  beginning  at  the  right 
hand.     The  hunter  is  shown  with  gun  raised,  directed  toward  a  herd  of 
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reindeer.  Above  fourteen  of  these  animals  will  be  observed  black  spots 
deiiotiii;,' bullets,  and  indicatiiifi  that  that  number  of  animals  were  shot 
The  rtMiiainintr  five  have  no  surh  marks,  wliich  iiidieates  that  that  num- 
ber were  with  the  herd,  but  were  not  secured.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
unique  record  is  the  indication  of  the  bullets,  each  denoting  capture 
of  the  frame,  whereas  in  most  other  records  from  the  same  region  the 
indication  of  the  capture  of  game  consists  in  the  heads  of  the  animals 
being  turned  toward  the  hunter;  those  animals  seen  and  not  captured 
being  turned  in  an  opposite  directi(m. 

By  reversing  the  bow  so  as  to  bring  to  proper  view  the  small  figures 
at  the  left-hand  upper  corner,  the  reader  will  perceive  at  the  left  an 
elevated  storehouse,  to  the  right  of  which  is  a  small  mound  represent- 
ing a  winter  liabitation,  while  next  to  the  right  of  this  is  another  struc 
ture  of  similar  chara<ter.  The  main  figure  portrayed  has  a  thin  line 
exteniling  from  himself  to  one  of  the  reindeer  of  the  preceding  group, 
indicating  that  another  hunter  captured  it  by  means  of  a  lasso  or  rope. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  bow  is  a  seal-hunting  scene.     At  the  left 
are  five  kaiaks,  four  of  the  hunters  being  represented  with  the  paddle 
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uplifted  horizontally  to  indicate  the  presence  of  game  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  other  liuntcra  to  the  animals.  To  the  right  of  tlie  fifth 
boat  is  a  fish.  The  nest  character  represents  a  kaiak,  the  occui)ant  of 
which  also  holds  his  paddle  horizontally  above  him,  as  he  is  approach- 
ing two  seals,  and  indicates  to  the  occupants  of  the  umiak  to  ap])roach 
and  capture  them.  One  of  the  hunters  in  the  umiak  is  portrayed  with 
a  gun.    The  figure  at  the  extreme  right  represents  a  fish. 

On  the  edge  of  this  dri'l  bow  is  a  series  of  figures  api>arently 
intended  to  fill  up  the  sjiace.  The  twelve  beginning  at  the  left  rei)re- 
sent  seals  facing  the  right.  Then  come  five  larger  animals  facing  the 
left,  all  of  these  apparently  half  in  water,  their  projecting  heads  and 
bodies  very  much  resembling  some  characters  used  for  the  portrayal  of 
water  fowl.  The  next  character,  wliich  is  T-shai)ed,  is  a  conventional- 
ized whale  tail.  The  next  character  to  the  right  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  sulmit  of  certain  identification,  but  the  next  four  represent 
deer.  Beyond  the  vertical  bar  are  sixteen  rudely  executed  figures  of 
seals. 

Fig.  101  is  a  record  of  a  hunting  expedition,  reproduced  from  an  ivory 
drill  bow  in  the  collection  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San 
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Francisco,  California.    The  aniiimis  secured  by  the  hunter  are  shown, 
as  well  as  those  observed  by  him  during  the  trip,  but  not  secured. 

Kos.  1  niid  2  represent  deer;  No.  .'?  is  the  outline  of  a  porcupine,  next 
to  whicli  is  the  habitation  of  the  hunter.  No.  4.  Smoke  is  seen  issuing 
from  the  roof  of  the  hut,  while  at  the  door  is  the  hunter's  wife  with  a 
vessel.  No.  5.  At  No.  G  is  the  outline  of  the  hunter  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  shooting  an  arrow,  thus  indicating  the  weapon  used  by  him. 
No8.  7,  8,  and  9  are  beavers;  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  1.3.  and  14  are  martens; 
No.  15  is  a  vessel,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  by  Naomoflf, 
although  there  are  no  specific  characters  to  identify  it  ditlereufc  from 


6 

Fig,  102, 
nUNTrao  SCOBB  ENORAVKI)  ON  IVORY.     (AFTEU  MtnnorK.) 

the  preceding;  No.  16  is  a  land  otter;  No.  17  represents  a  bear,  while 
No.  18  is  a  fox;  No.  19  is  a  walrus,  the  tusks  being  perceptible  at  the 
left  side;  No.  20  is  a  seal,  while  No.  21  represents  a  wolf. 

As  above  remarked,  the  animals  are  all  indicated;  those  with  the 
heads  turned  toward  the  hunter  were  secured,  while  those  with  the 
head  turned  away  from  him  were  observed,  but  not  secured. 

The  story  told  by  the  pictograph,  together  with  the  text  in  the 
Kiate^amnt  dialect  of  the  Innuit  language,  is  as  follows: 

Ilui'nuna'gra  hui'pnqtn'a   picn'qulu'a  mus'quli'qnut.   pamu'qtulit' 
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tani'iiivn,      nmi'dnduk'      a^Ialuk',      a'quia'niuk      piqu'a      ajlaluk'; 

flvi-,  wrn«pl  one,  Innd  otter  ORUBht  one; 

kiiiin'lii'liimuinnk'    a^laliik',    tuii'dumMk    tCi'guqli'ugu'    inelu'ganuk', 

"■"If  on".  clocr  (I)  i(i||,,,i  ,„.„ 

pe'luk      pinai'unuk,      nu'nuk      pit'quni',      maklak'muk      pit'qnni', 

braver  three.  porcupine       (I)  caught  none,  seal  (I)  canght  none, 

atshi'aiiamuk'       pit'quni',      naqi'Iamuk'       pit'quni',       tagn'vainuk' 

«»lr"»  (I)  canght  none,  fon  (I)  cnnght  none,  l.ear 

pit'(|Uiii'. 

(I)  rniij;tit  none. 

In  tlip  colk'ctiou  from  Toint  Barrow  is  one  example,  of  which  an 
illu.stration  is  here  reproduced  in  fig.  102.  It  is  a  piece  of  the  edge  of 
an  ohl  snow  shovel,  and  measures  4.2  inches  long,  with  a  loop  of  thong 
at  the  upper  edge  to  admit  of  suspension.  It  is  covered  on  both  sides 
with  freshly  incised  figures,  colored  with  red  ocher,  and  is  described 
by  Mr.  Murdoch  as  follows:' 

The  obverse  is  bordered  with  a  single  narrow  line.  At  the  left  ia  a  man  standing 
with  arms  ontstretched,  supporting  himself  b;;  two  slender  staffs  ns  long  as  ho  is. 
In  the  middle  are  throe  rude  figures  of  tents,  very  high  and  slender.  At  the  right 
is  a  hornless  reindeer  heading  to  tlie  left,  witli  a  man  standing  (in  its  back  with 


Fig. 103. 

HimriNO  SroRE  F.N0BA\-KT>  on  IVORV.      point  barrow,      (after  MtTRnOTH.) 

his  legs  straddled  apart  and  his  arms  uplifted.  Ou  the  reverse  there  is  no  border, 
but  a  single  dog  and  a  man  who  supports  himself  with  a  long  staff  are  dragging  an 
empty  rail  sledge  toward  the  left. 

I  find  no  mention  of  the  nse  of  any  such  scores  among  the  eastern  Eskimo.     •     •     • 

The  engraving  represented  in  fig.  10;5  is  from  a  flat  piece  of  the  out- 
side of  a  walrus  tusk  9.7  inches  long  and  1.8  wide  at  the  broader  end. 
The  engravings  are  very  crude,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  work 
from  the  west  coast  of  Alaska.  The  specimen  is  one  of  the  four  pieces 
brought  back  from  Point  Barrow  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  and  the  following  is 
his  description.' 

Tlic  I'lguros  are  incised  on  one  face  ouly  and  colored  with  red  ocher.  The  face  i» 
divided  Ir'ngthwiso  into  two  panels  by  a  horizontal  lino.  In  the  nppor  panel,  at  the 
left,  is  a  man  facing  to  the  right  and  pointing  a  gun  at  a  line  of  three  standing  deer, 
facing  toward  the  left.  Two  are  bucks  and  one  a  doe.  Then  come  two  bucks,  rep- 
resented without  legs,  as  if  swimming  in  the  water,  followed  by  a  rude  figure  of  a 
man  in  a  kaiak.  liclow  the  line  at  tlie  loft  is  nn  umiak  with  five  men  and  then 
n  I'ow  of  twelve  conventionalized  whales'  tails,  of  which  all  but  the  first,  second, 
and  fifth  arc  joined  to  the  horizontal  line  by  a  short  straight  line.  The  record  may 
be  freely  translated  as  follows:  "I  went  out  with  my  gun  and  killed  three  large 


"Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887-88, 1892,  pp.  363, 364,  fig.  363. 
•Idem,  p.  862,  363. 
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rmi.lcor,  two  l,..,k.,  au.l  a  Uoe.  I  also  8,H.are.l  two  lar^e  b.ukB  in  tlio  wator.  Mv 
wI.ah.iK  crrw  have  taken  ten  wlmlcs."  TLe  number  of  whales  i«  open  to  «iiH,.i,ion 
as  they  just  lill  up  the  hoard. 

In  the  above  description  tlio  author  does  not  state,  aa  he  lias  done  in 
anotlier  instance,  that  the  interpretation  was  obtained  from  tlie  native 
owner,  and  it  may  tlierefore  be  assumed  that  lie  ventures  the  interpre- 
.tation  liimseif.  Tlie  statement  at  first  tliat  the  animals  were  deer  and 
later  on  reindeer  is  confusing  in  the  attempt  to  differentiate  between 
the  objei-tive  portrayal  by  the  natives  of  the  two  species  of  animals. 
It  is  evident  that  the  reindeer  is  intended,  because  of  the  unusually 
lonff,  narrow  antlers  and  their  forward  direction  in  their  position  upon 
the  head.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  other  pictographs  from  Point  Har- 
row are  at  hand,  in  order  that  satisfactory  comparison  with  other  rep- 
resentations of  deer  and  reindeer  might  be  made  so  as  to  make  note  of  the 
specific  ditlerences,  as  we  find  so  elaborately  portrayed  in  the  records 
from  Sledge  Island,  Norton  Sound,  and  elsewhere. 

The  reference  to  a  female  animal  is  perhaps  a  random  one,  because 
the  natives  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  aborigines  of  North  America 
generally,  are  too  cautious  and  matter  of  fact  to  portray  that  which 
they  do  not  intend.  The  horns  u|)on  the  third  animal— the  doe(?)— are 
too  strikingly  like  those  upon  the  two  preceding  specimens  to  denote 
anything  different  from  them  in  sex. 

The  statement  that  "the  number  of  whales  is  open  to  suspicion"  is 
worth  noting,  as  fre(iueiitly  a  large  number  of  anything  is  denoted  by 
an  indefinite  number  of  conventional  indications  of  such  objects. 
Various  examples  are  given  in  whicli  such  largo  numbers  have  been 
engraved  with  an  ornamental  or  decorative  motive,  leading  one  to  sus- 
pect the  true  import  intended  by  the  recorder.  A  common  example  is 
found  in  tlie  ordinary  "war  bonnet"  of  eagle  i)hunes.  worn  by  several 
of  the  so-called  Prairie  tribes  of  Indians.  Tiie  single  feather  is  gained 
by  a  warrior  when  he  either  kills  an  enemy  or  is  one  of  the  first  four  to 
reach  and  touch  the  fallen  enemy  with  the  coup  stick,  a  bow,  or  any 
other  object.  The  act  of  being  able  to  reach  the  enemy  in  snch  manner 
is  deemed  by  the  Indian  to  denote  that  he  is  nearer  and  more  in  danger 
than  the  one  who  may  liave  fired  the  fatal  shot.  After  a  number  of 
plumes  have  been  thus  gained  by  a  warrior,  each  to  indicate  an  exploit 
of  valor,  the  number  becomes  inconvenient  for  attachment  to  the  scalp 
lock  and  the  long  plumed  bonnet  is  permitted,  provided  the  one  so 
entitled  thereto  is  able  to  purchase  such  a  decoration,  the  present  value 
«)f  eagle  plumes  varying  from  $1  to  $2  each. 

In  similar  manner  an  indefinite  number  of  it^ms,  to  denote  many,  is 
often  portrayed  in  pictorial  records  of  various  rudely  remote  peoples; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  above  is  only  another  instance,  of  which 
others  are  noted  in  the  present  paper. 
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■  Dall,  Alaska  and  its  Resonrcos,  pp.  490, 491. 
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T\w  clijiractcrs  in  plato  0!>,  fip.  3,  at  Noa.  1,  2.  and  3,  denote  whales,' 
wliile  at  No.s.  4,  5,  (i,  and  7  are  indicated  four  Aineiiean  wiiallng  shipM. 
The  one  at  No.  7  i.s  placed  in  a  foreshortened  position,  something  sel- 
dom expected  to  be  so  reproduced  by  jirimitive  i)eoples. 

No.  8  appears  to  be  an  ii'e  i)an,  at  the  base  of  which  two  ineu  seem  to« 
be  in  the  water  with  hands  uplifted  to  attract  attention;  while  No.  9  is 
a  seal  flsher  hastening  forward.     The  harpoon  is  .seen  resting  u])on  the 
rack  ui)()ii  the  fore  i»;ut  of  the  canoe,  as  is  also  perceptible  in  No.  1». 
The  large  bodies  behind  the  occupants  of  the  boat  are  floats  used  to  1 

retard  the  swimming  and  escape  of  harpooned  seals. 

Tlie  manner  of  liiinting  sea  otter  is  as  foUowH:  In  Alaska  tlio  Aleuts  or  other 
natives  ;ire  tlio  otter  liiinteis.  A  largi'  numlier  of  bidarkas  take  provisions  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  when  the  weather  is  calm,  put  out,  often  out  of  sight  of  land.  When 
arrived  on  the  banks  most  frequented  by  these  animals,  the  bidarkas  form  a  long 
lino,  the  leader  in  tbi'  middle.  They  pacldle  softly  over  the  water  so  as  to  make  no 
disturbance.  If  any  Aleut  sees  an  otter's  nose,  which  is  usually  the  only  part  above 
the  surfaie,  he  throws  his  dart  and  at  the  same  time  elevates  his  paddle  perpendicu- 
larly in  tiie  air.  The  enils  of  the  line  dart  forward,  so  as  to  encircle  the  animal  iu  a 
cordon  of  bidarkas,  and  everyone  is  on  the  watch  for  the  second  ajipcaramo  of  the 
otter.  The  same  ]iriiccHs  i-i  rii|>eated  until  tlie  animal,  worn  out  with  diving,  lies 
exhausted  on  the  surface,  an  easy  prize  for  his  captors.  The  skin  belongs  to  the 
hunter  who  first  struck  it,  or  to  him  who  struck  nearest  the  head.' 

Plate  G9,  fig.  2.  Capture  of  polar  bear  [T.  The  signification  of  the 
illustration  is  that  a  boar  was  observed  eating  a  seal,  when  the  natives 
of  the  village  at  No. !)  went  forward  iu  the  canoes,  Nos.  5  and  G,  when 
one  of  the  bravest  made  the  attack  with  a  spear.  The  seal  is  indicated 
atNo.  1. 

The  figure  at  No.  t  is  not  e.xplained;  while  at  No.  8  a  canoe  is  still 
resting  upon  the  scaflbld  drying. 

In  i)late  GO,  lig.  1,  is  a  record  of  a  whale  and  seal  hunt.  No.  1  is  a 
seal  which  has  been  captured  by  the  two  hunters,  Nos.  2  aud  3,  and  is 
being  dragged  to  shore  for  return  home.  The  hunter  is  carrying  his 
seal  lance  before  him  like  a  staff,  while  No.  3  is  carrying  his  at  a  charge. 
Nos.  4,  r>,  and  <>  are  baidarkas  with  the  oarsmen  within,  the  foremost 
individual  in  No.  G  having  hari)o()iied  a  whale,  which  is  heading  away, 
spouting.  The  object  between  the  boats,  Nos.  5  and  G,  is  a  seal  diving  • 
out  of  harm's  way.  The  hunter  at  No.  8  has  cauglit  a  seal,  No.  10,  and 
on  the  line  is  a  small  disk  which  denotes ihe  float  use<l.  In  some  picto- 
graphs  the  disk  represents  the  opening  in  the  ice,  through  which  the 
line  is  dropped,  although  this  may  be  in  the  air  and  resemble  a  float. 

No.  11  is  indefinite,  while  Nos.  12  aud  13  denote  the  summer  or  tem- 
porary habitations,  erected  for  a  short  sojourn  only,  until  the  meat 
has  been  secured  which  is  being  pliiced  upon  the  rack,  No.  14,  by  the 
person  shown  at  the  left  end,  in  that  employment. 
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Tho  vertical  strokes  continuing  beyond  tliis  to  the  end  of  the  record 
are  sinij.ly  ornamental,  the  8i)aco  being  deemed  too  snuill  for  further 
records. 

At  Noa.  16  and  17  are  two  baidarkaa  to  indicate  that  the  seal  was 
captured  while  on  a  hunt  by  boat. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  in  plate  <">9,  tig.  4,  represents  a  tleet 
of  canoes,  the  natives  having  gone  on  a  hunt,  althougli  the  leading 
umiak  only  is  shown  to  bo  engaged  in  harpooning  a  wliale.  No.  7,  which, 
quite  unusually,  is  portrayed  with  the  tail  projecting  from  tlie  water. 
The  animal  in  front  of  it  is  a  seal.  The  No.  9  character  denotes  a 
seal  diving  out  of  tho  way.  One  of  the  mon  in  No.  12  boat  is  making 
a  signal  of  surprise  to  tho  boatmeu  behind,  as  ho  has  observed  the 
whale  in  sight  and  has  thus  given  tiie  alarm  as  well. 

No.  1  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  specific  character,  but  may 
have  remained  unfinished,  merely  touching  up  the  right  hand  end  so  as 
to  be  ornamental.  Tlio  two  figures  in  Nos.  2  and  '3  indicate  wolves, 
the  number  captured  by  the  party  in  the  baidarka.  No.  4.  No.  5  is  a 
whaler  observed  by  the  hunters. 


Fig.   1114. 
HIVAI.    WHAIE    IIIINTEBS. 

An  illustration  of  rivalry  in  hunting  tho  whale  is  given  in  fig.  104, 
but  the  8C(|uel  docs  not  .appear.  The  two  boats  were  pursuing  the  same 
animal,  which  is  shown  spouting,  and  tho  harpoon  throwers  are  in  the 
attitude  of  casting  their  weapons  at  the  same  instant. 

Tho  etching  is  strongly  ami  artistically  executed. 

riate  G4,  fig.  2,  rei)resents  a  very  old  ivory  bow  drill  from  the  Dio- 
medo  Islands.  The  specimen  is  actually  brown  with  age  and  bears 
incisions  upon  four  sides.  The  surface  shown  in  the  illustration  bears 
at  the  left  a  large  umiak  in  which  are  four  hunters,  the.  one  in  the  bow 
being  represented  as  throwing  a  harpoon  toward  an  approa<-hing 
whale.  Beyond  this  figure  is  a  hunter  in  his  kaiak  who  has  thrown 
his  harpoon.at  a  whale,  tlio  latter  being  represented  with  the  head  pro- 
jecting vertically  from  tho  water.  The  short  irregular  character  in  the 
stern  of  the  kaiak  represents  the  inflated  seal-skin  float.  Two  other 
whales  in  this  upright  position  are  shown  to  tho  right  of  the  above 
mentioned,  and  they  are  approached  from  the  right  by  two  hunters  in 
a  large  umiak,  the  ono  in  the  bow  being  also  represented  as  having 
cast  a  harpoon,  tho  line  extending  from  his  hands  to  the  animal.  At 
the  extreme  right  is  a  hunter  in  his  kaiak.  Upon  tho  opposite  side  of 
the  specimen,  beginning  at  the  left,  is  a  walrus  being  dragged  forward 
by  four  men.  To  the  right  of  this  group  are  shown  four  kaiaks  each 
with  its  hunters,  and  each  hunter  having  his  harpoon  elevated  horizon- 
tally above  his  head  as  in  the  act  of  throwing.    Behind  the  hunters 
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nearly  tlie  siiiiiller  whales,  as  drawu  iu  other  pictographs,  yet  this  can 
Brarccly  he,  as  the  hunter,  No.  7,  is  lying  upon  the  ground  and  resting 
his  gun  upon  a  ridge  or  rock,  in  the  attempt  to  shoot  the  animals. 

The  hunter  at  No.  8  is  stealthily  coiniug  up  to  No.  7,  carrying  a  gun 
or  lance. 

No.  n  denotes  three  seals,  while  No.  10  is  a  hunter  awaiting  tiieir 
approach,  lie  lying  behind  a  small  heap  of  what,  by  its  remaining 
untouehed  by  the  graver,  would  ai)])ear  to  be  ice. 

No.  II  is  a  boat  being  carried  out  of  the  water,  a  whale.  No.  12,  hav- 
ing been  killed  and  ready  to  be  cut  up.  No.  13  is  a  baidarka  containing 
some  returning  whales,  while  No.  14  is  a  seal,  the  hunter  taking  it  to 
his  habitation  at  No.  15,  the  interior  view  being  disclosed,  showing 
within  two  of  the  liunter's  faniilj',  one  seated  upon  the  floor  while  the 
other  is  addressing  some  words  to  him,  or  her,  as  denoted  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  hands.  Another  permanent  dwelling  is  indicated  atNo. 
10,  the  smoke  rising  out  of  the  smoke  hole,  while  the  owner  is  at  the 
side  entering  into  conversation  with  the  others  because  of  the  return 
of  the  lucky  hunter. 

The  accompanying  flg.  105  is  interesting  because  two  difterent  pur- 
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are  represented  the  usual  figures  of  the  inflated  seal  skins  used  in 
connection  with  (lie  harpoon  line.  Tiiree  large  figures  of  walruses 
are  next  shown,  upon  the  back  of  the  first  being  portrayed  a  young 
one.  At  the  right  of  the  upright  walrus  is  an  umiak  containing  four 
hunters  who  are  traveling  toward  the  right  in  pursuit  of  a  whale, 
towards  which  the  hunter  in  the  bow  of  the  umiak  is  casting  his  har- 
poon. Upon  the  upjier  narrow  edge  of  the  rod  arc  a  number  of  small 
figures,  at  the  extreme  left  six  natives  l)eiiig  shown,  each  witli  one  arm 
elevated,  and  a  small  line  extending  from  the  hand  to  the  head,  very 
much  suggesting  the  use  of  the  pipe  as  in  the  act  of  smoking.  Three 
seals  are  next  drawn,  beyond  which  are  two  kaiaks,  and  beyond  these 
the  figures  of  six  seals.  Tiie  entire  series  of  characters  are  arranged 
with  such  apparent  regularity  as  to  suggest  more  of  an  attempt  at 
ornauiental  decoration  than  the  portrayal  of  any  experience  in  hunt- 
ing. Tiio  narrow  fac-e  ojiposite  to  this  bears  two  horizontal  parallel 
lines  within  which  are  a  number  of  narrow  cross  lines  and  twocircular 
indentations,  neither  of  which  appear  to  have  any  special  significance 
further  than  an  atteni])t  at  simple  ornamentation. 

Another  ilhistratioii  of  wliale  and  seal  liunting  is  given  in  plate  70, 
tig.  1.  The  four  creatures  indicated  by  No.  1  are  seals,  toward  which 
the  native  iu  the  canoe  is  paddling.  No.  2.  Above  him  is  a  small  cross 
denoting  a  bird  in  flight.  The  sjiouting  whale,  shown  in  No.  ."?,  is  har- 
])oone(l  by  t!ie  man  in  tiie  bow  of  the  baidarka,  No.  4,  while  the  man 
behind  liiin  is  holding  aloft  his  catch — a  large  fish — while  with  his  right 
band  ho  is  also  calling  attention  by  the  gesture  of  surprise.  The  others 
in  the  boat  are  paddling  to  keep  up  with  the  whale.  H 

Nos. .")  and  (»  ap|)car  to  be  seals,  although  tlic  latter  resembles  more  ' 
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suits  are  represoiited,  one  being  interrupted  in  order  to  prosecute 
another.  Tiie  natives  had  gone  out  in  their  baidarkas  to  fish,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  middle  fij,'ure  of  No.  L>  group  liolding  up  two  fisli  which 
had  been  caught,  and  the  man  No.  4  also  having  a  large  salmon  (T) 
attached  to  a  pole.  A  whale  was  observed  spouting.  No.  1,  when  the 
boatmen  started  after  him,  the  foremost  one  darting  his  harpoon  into 
the  animal  while  the  one  on  the  stern  began  to  make  signals,  calling  to 
his  companions  that  there  was  game  in  sight.  The  signal  is  the  com- 
mon one  of  holding  aloft,  horizontally,  an  oar  so  that  it  may  be  seen  by 
thoao  toward  whom  it  is  held  and  intended  to  bo  seen.  The  signal  was 
observed,  as  we  perceive  in  No.  3  the  throe  men  pushing  into  the  water 
the  baidarka,  lying  on  its  side,  the  middle  man  holding  the  harpoon 
while  the  cue  at  the  right  is  pushing  at  the  vessel.  No.  4,  us  already 
stated,  has  a  fish  attached  to  a  pole;  No.  .'5  is  making  gestures,  also 
calling  to  others  to  come,  while  No.  6  is  seen  walking  toward  the  shore 
with  ft  rod,  probably  intoiuled  for  an  oar. 

The  three  small  crosses  in  a  horizontal  line  above  No.  3  denote  birds 
flying  in  air. 

Plate  06,  Qg.  1,  consists  of  a  short  ivory  handle  for  carrying  a  kantag 
or  bucket.     It  is  a  very  old,  yellowish-brown  piece  of  ivory,  and  was 


KiS.  105. 

WIIAI.E   UUNT. 


obtained  at  St.  Michaels.   The  engraving  is  characteristic  of  the  locality, 
being  deep  and  boldly  cut.     Upon  tlie  u])per  surface  shown  in  fig.  1 
ai)]iears  an  umiak  with  four  hunters,  the  one  in  the  bow  preparing  to 
throw  his  harpoon  toward  a  whale.     In  front  of  the  latter  is  another 
umiak,  the  man  in  the  bow  of  which  is  also  throwing  his  harpoon  to  a 
whale,  while  in  front  of  the  latter  is  a  projecting  fiuke,  indicating  an 
animal  of  similar  species  descending  into  the  water,  while  to  the  right 
is  an  umiak,  the  occupant  of  which  is  endeavoring  to  throw  his  harpoon 
into  the  whale  Just  referred  to.    At  the  extreme  right  is  another  umiak 
with  four  men,  the  one  in  the  bow  also  harpooning  a  whale.     The  head 
of  the  lattcjr  is  drawn  very  uuich  in  imitation  of  a  tuskless  walrus,  and 
might  be  mistaken  for  that  animal,  or  a  seal,  but  for  the  spray  of  water 
which  is  represented  as  being  thrown  from  the  blow  holes.     Turning 
the  handle  around,  we  perceive  advancing  from  the  right  two  umiaks  with 
masts  erect,  upon  which  are  several  indefinite  figures.    A  little  farther 
on,  however,  is  shown  a  whale  to  which  a  lino  is  attache<l,  indicating 
that  ho  has  l>een  har|>oone<l,  while  the  shapeless  figure  referre<l  to  may 
possibly  indiwite  the  inflated  skin  which  is  always  attached  to  impede 
progress  in  the  case  of  an  escaping  monster  of  this  kind.    The  carious 
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lifrmo  a  short  distmice  above  tlio  whalo  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
Uiikc  siiokeii  of  in  the  record  atjDve,  represents  an  ishiiid  with  its  ele- 
vated center  and  precipitous  sides.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  top 
carving  the  drawings  are  a  little  more  delicate.  Two  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous characters  on  the  left  side  represent  seal  nets.  The  two 
umiaks  are  proccodinp  in  the  direction  of  a  whale  which  appears  to 
have  been  harpooned,  as  at  the  end  of  a  long  tliin  line  there  appears 
attached  the  usual  tloat.  The  figure  at  the  extreme  end  is  that  of  a 
seal,  while  the  one  to  the  left  of  it  may  be  another  animal  of  the  same  ■ 

species.    Between  the  latter  and  the  whale  is  a  very  small  and  very  j 

delicately  drawn  kaiak.    The  man  represented  has  a  paddle,  while  a  * 

spear  projects  biu-kward  and  upward  behind  him.   ,  ; 

I  (,)ii  the  under  surface  of  the  bow,  between  two  parallel  lines  but  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  are  about  twelve  characters  denoting  various 
animals  which  the  hunter  wishes  to  intimate  he  has  killed.     8ome  of  ■ 

them  can  be  ideiitilicd,  while  others  can  not,  the  drawing  being  rather 
crude. 

The  specimen  shown  in  plate  59,  fig.  2,  is  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  re])resenfs  a  variety  of  hunting  records.  Beginning  at  the  left 
hand  along  the  lower  edge  is  visible  a  very  crudely  carved  figure  of  a 
native  with  a  spear,  following  two  bears.  To  the  right  is  a  native  ' 
kneeling,  preparing  to  shoot.  The  next  four  figures  represent  umiaks 
loaded  with  native  hunters  going  to  sea.  These  ore  followed  by  the 
figure  of  a  whale  which  is  being  harpooned  by  the  hunter  in  the  bow  of 
an  umiak  immediately  to  the  right.  The  next  figure  is  that  of  a  dog, 
and  the  next  a  native  who  has  hold  of  a  thong  by  which  he  is  leading 
another  dog.  Then  wo  observe  a  hunter  dragging  a  seal,  while  a  short 
distance  above  this  are  small  crosses  representing  birds.    The  next  is  ; 

a  walrus,  to  the  right  of  which  is  a  dog  dragging  a  sledge  upon  which  j 

is  seated  the  owner.     Turning  the  bow  around,  we  perceive  at  tl»o  left  ! 

four  >-shaped  figures,  indicating  the  end  of  both  records.     The  first  \ 

figure  projecting  from  the  base  line  is  a  whale's  lluke,  then  several  ^ 

small  figures  to  represent  walruses,  then  two  men  are  observed  grasping 
hands,  with  ai)parently  a  spear  between  them.  A  large  umiak  is  shown 
in  front  of  another  walrus,  two  of  the  hunters  in  which  have  raised 
their  spears  to  cast  toward  some  walruses  lying  upon  a  floating  cake 
of  ice.  To  the  right  of  those  animals  is  represented  a  seal  being 
dragged  by  three  hunters.  These  are  preceded  by  another  group  of 
three,  who  are  also  dragging  home  a  seal.  A  single  native  is  next 
shown,  with  a  line  directed  to  a  spot  near  the  base  line,  which  denotes 
a  seal's  head.  The  large  flnlike  character  represents  a  fiuke,  as  in  the 
first  figure  of  this  reco;  I.  An  umiak  is  then  shown,  one  of  the  natives 
in  which  is  in  the  act  of  harpooning  a  whale,  while  a  native  in  one  of 
the  other  umiaks  has  also  a  lino  attached  to  him.  The  record  is  con- 
cluded by  another  umiak  containing  four  men  pursuing  a  walrus. 
Upon  the  under  side  are  a  number  of  illustrations  of  hunters,  some 
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harpooning  walruses,  while  others  appear  to  be  after  some  reindeer 
who  have  taken  to  the  water.  Along  the  narrow  edges  are  also  repre- 
sentations of  various  objects,  one  side  being  filled  more  than  half  of 
its  length  by  a  procession  of  dog  sledges,  the  remainder  being  filled 
"with  sealers  upon  ice  floes,  a  whale,  and  some  boatmen.  The  other 
edge  represents  some  very  deeply  incised  and  graphic  outlines  of  boats 
and  marine  hunters,  the  record  terminating  at  one  end  witli  some  flying 
birds,  wliilo  at  the  other  two  individuals  dragging  a  seal  are  shown. 

Plate  22,  fig.  5,  is  a  drill  bow  from  Kotzebue  Sound.  The  specimen 
measures  KiJ  inches  in  length.  A  sectional  view  of  the  specimen  is 
lozenge  shaped,  so  that  there  are  both  above  and  below  two  faces  upon 
which  records  are  engraved,  nuiking  a  total  of  four  records.  As  repre 
seated  in  the  illustration,  the  record  upon  tlie  lower  side  consists  of 
seal  and  whale  hunting  scenes.  At  the  extreme  left  is  a  rude  outline 
of  an  umiak,  within  which  are  (irndc  representations  of  human  beings. 
The  vessel  is  very  close  upon  an  immense  whale,  which  is  evidently 
escai)ing  from  them  in  the  direction  of  another  umiak  which  a])pear8 
to  be  approaching  it.  The  oblong  figure  to  the  right  of  the  last  named 
umiak  is  an  inverted  boat  placed  upon  scaflolding  for  the  purpose  of 
drying.  Some  partly  eroded  figures  are  seen  between  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  three  men,  one  above  the  other,  who  are  portray»'d  in  the  act 
of  dragging  homo  an  immense  seal.  Beyond  this  are  three  umiaks 
filled  with  hunters,  while  still  farther  to  the  right  are  two  or  three 
walruses  swimming  in  the  water.  To  the  right  of  the  last  named  is  a 
figure  very  much  resembling  the  conventional  outline  of  a  wolf,  while 
beyond  that,  to  the  right,  is  a  low  elongated  structure,  heavily  etched, 
which  represents  a  winter  habitation.  Above  the  entrance  is  a  human 
figure,  with  arms  extended,  as  if  attracting  attention  to  something. 
Beyond  this  structure,  to  the  right,  is  a  very  delicately  engraved  scaf- 
fold, upon  which  food  or  other  similar  materials  are  placed  for  safety. 

Along  the  upper  surface  of  this  bow,  beginning  where  the  previous 
story  ended,  we  find  a  storehouse  erected  on  stilts  attached  to  the  ordi- 
nary winter  habitation,  upon  and  about  which  are  the  outlines  of  some 
human  beings.  A  food  rack  is  erected  above  the  entrance  to  this  habi- 
tation, from  the  horizontal  bar  of  which  are  suspended  objects  which 
are  probably  pieces  of  meat  or  fish,  as  the  occupants  appear  to  be  seal 
hunters,  two  of  them  being  rei>resented  in  the  act  of  dragging  home 
seals.  ,Iust  to  the  right  of  this  is  a  grazing  deer  whose  legs  are 
unnaturally  long,  and  in  front  of  this  is  an  umiak  holding  four  hunters. 
The  two  small  figures  to  the  right  of  the  last  named  are  seal  heads 
protruding  from  the  water.  Beyond  this  is  another  umiak  with  four 
hunters  whose  arms  are  in  various  attitudes  as  if  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. The  small  mound-like  figure  at  the  bow  of  this  boat  represents 
the  shore,  and  immediately  to  the  right  are  shown  tliree  natives  drag- 
ging home  npon  its  back  a  huge  seal.  Beyond  this  animal  are  other 
hunters  similarly  engaged.    The  oblong  outline  somewhat  resembling 
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it  canoo  lying:  on  its  side  can  not  be  (lotenniiicd.  To  the  right  of  this, 
however,  is  another  figure  of  a  seal  being  dragged  toward  the  right, 
and  approaching  two  men  whose  arms  are  uj)lifted  as  if  in  joy  at 
receiving  assistance.  Tlie  partly  obliterated  figure  of  a  human  being 
is  seen  approaching  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  ordinary  winter  habita- 
tions, from  the  door  of  which,  as  well  as  from  the  middle  portion, 
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Fig.  106. 
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ai)pear  two  vertical  sticks  with  small  figures  at  the  top,  both  repre- 
senting votive  ofl'erings.  The  scaflbld  at  the  right  represents  a  store- 
house used  for  food  or  grain. 

In  fig.  100  is  presented  another  illustration  of  the  indication,  picto- 
rially,  of  what  the  hunter  desired,  or  saw,  and  how  much  thereof  he 
secured.  The  three  men  in  the  baidarka  are  headed  toward  two  whales, 
the  foremost  one  of  the  former,  ho  in  the  bow,  being  represented  in  the 
act  of  casting  <i  harpoon,  the  dotted  line  indicating  the  course.  The 
whale  struck  by  the  weapon  is  headed  toward  the  hunters,  indicating 
that  ho  was  cai)tuied  ;  whereas  the  second  whale  is  going  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  denoting  that  he  had  been  observed  and  very  much 
wanted,  i)erliaps,  but  not  cajitiired.  The  short  i)rojectioiis  above  the 
heads  of  the  wiiales  denote  fins — and  seem  thus  to  specify  the  finback. 

The  cruciform  figures 
denote  Hying  birds. 

A  peculiarly  inter- 
esting specimen  of  art 
is  illustrated  in  fig. 
107,  and  consists  of  a 
fiat  piece  of  ivory,  4 
inches  long  and  1.2 
inches  wide,  roughly 
carved  and  covered 
witli  incised  figures. 
The  specimen  is  made 
of  a  fragment  of  an 
old  snow  shovel  edge, 
is  i»erforated  at  one  end,  and  has  attached  to  it  by  a  strand  of  sinew  a 
little  handle  formed  of  ivory,  and  represents  two  bowhead  whales  with 
the  heads  attached,  so  that  a  slight  stricture  results,  al)out  which  the 
cord  is  tied. 
The  spiracles  on  the  efligies  are  incised  and  blackened. 
"The  upper  edge  is  carved  into  five  distinct  heads — first,  a  rude 
bear's  head,  with  the  eyes  and  nostrils  incised  and  blackened  as  usuiil; 
then  four  human  heads,  with  a  face  on  each  side.  The  front  faces  have 
the  noses  and  brows  in  low  relief,  and  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouths 
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incised  and  bl;K'keiicd;  tlie  back  ones  are  flat,  with  the  last  tlireo 
features  indicated  as  before.  At,  the  end  is  a  rude  figure  of  a  bear, 
beading  toward  the  right,  with  the  oara  in  relief,  the  eyes  and  luoutb 
roughly  incised  and  blackened,  and  the  legs  indicated  by  roughly 
incised  and  blackened  lines  on  the  obverse  face.  Both  faces  are  cov 
ered  with  rudely  incised  and  blackened  lines. 

"On  the  obverse  there  is  a  single  vertical  lino  between  each  pair  of 
heads.  Below  the  bear's  head  is  a  bear  heading  toward  the  right; 
under  the  first  human  head,  an  umiak  with  four  men;  under  the  sec- 
ond, a  'killer*  (Orca)  heading  toward  the  right;  under  the  tlurd,  two 
of  the  usual  conventionalized  whales'  tails  suspended  from  across  line; 
and  under  the  last,  a  'killer'  with  very  large  'flukes'  heading  toward 
the  left, 

"On  the  reverse  there  are,  below  the  bear,  a  bear  he,ading  toward 
the  right,  below  each  of  flic  human  heads  a  whale's  tail  with  the  flukes 
up,  and  under  the  bear's  head  a  bear  heading  toward  the  right."'  This 
end  is  perforated  as  before  stated. 

Fig.  108  represents  a  village  near  a  stream,  or  the  seashore.  Nos.  1 
and  3  are  habitations,  while  the  structure  at  No.  2  represents  a  store- 
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house,  a  box-like  receptacle  built  upon  poles  within  which  to  store  food. 
Upon  the  entrance  way  of  No.  ."?  is  seen  a  man  occui)icd  in  some  ordi- 
nary occupation,  but  at  his  left  is  a  vertical  pole  upon  which  is  a  short 
transverse  line,  the  cfligy  of  a  bird  or  fish,  most  probably  the  former. 
This  is  a  votive  ofVoring,  or  "shaman  stick,"  erected  to  the  memory  of 
a  departed  member  of  the  family.  Bird  carvings  are  deemed  the  best 
that  can  be  selected,  flying  spirits  or  demons,  typified  by  birds,  being 
considered  good  omens,  whereas  walking  or  crawling  ones  are  often 
malevolent. 

To  the  right  of  the  man,  over  the  entrance  to  the  habitation,  is  another 
"shaman  stick,"  erei-ted  probably  witii  the  same  motive  as  the  preced- 
ing one,  though  to  i  ndicate  a  second  per.son,  only  one  stick  being  erected 
to  one  individual  at  the  same  place. 

The  four  figures  seated  upon  the  ground  at  the  water's  edge— Nos. 
4_7_<lenote  four  persons  li.shing,  tlio  floats  being  visible  on  the  lines  of 

Nos.  G  and  7. 

Fig.  109  represents  a  party  of  fishermen,  the  three  figures  at  the 
right  being  in  a  seated  posture.  Considerable  surface  erosion  by  con- 
stant use  has  weakened  the  lines  at  the  left  side  to  such  an  extent  as 

1  Ninth  Annnnl  RepiTrt  of  the  Murean  of  Ethnology,  1887-^,  18!)2,  pp.  397, 398,  flg.  398. 
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to  iiiJkkc  intorpretatioii  more  difficult.  The  long  upriglit  lines  may  have 
been  intended  to  denote  rods,  as  a  similar  line  in  the  hands  of  No.  G  is 
known  to  be. 

No.  3  may  have  had  a  rod  and  line  attached  to  his  hands,  as  in  Nos. 
6  and  7,  but  the  surface  here  is  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  thus 

oblitoratin},'   all   evidence 
of  such  implements. 
As  many  of  the   ivory 

drill  hows  and  hag  handles 

have  inscribed  upon  them 
records  of  seal  hunts  in 
which  are  found  engrav- 
ings of  natives  dragging  seal,  it  .seems  proper,  if  not  necessary,  to 
illustrate  the  utensil  with  which  the  dragging  is  performed.  Fig.  110 
represents  a  seal  drag,  an  article  with  which  every  seal  hunter  is  pro- 
vided and  carries  with  him  for  dragging  home  his  game.  Tliis  consists 
of  a  small  ivory  handle  or  knob,  to  which  is  secured  a  stout  tiioug 
doubled  at  the  other  end  in  a  bight  about  18  inches  long.  The  bight  is 
looped  into  an  incision  in  the  animal's  lower  jaw,  while  the  knob  serves 
for  attaching  a  longer  line  or  the  end  of  a  dog's  harntiss.  The  seal  is 
dragged  on  liis  back,  and  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  sled.  The  illustration 
of  the  drag  referred  to  above  is  one 
of  a  small  collection  in  the  National 
Museum,  and  marked  as  from  I^oint 
Barrow.' 

Some  of  these  ivory  knobs  show 
sliglit  markings  or  incisions  to  serve 
as  ornamentation,  as  shown  iu  plate 
20,  fig.  3,  though  the  greater  number 
are  carved  in  symmetrical  forms,  and 
usually  in  imitation  of  seals,  whales, 
or  soniething  of  this  kind. 

Floats  of  intlated  seal  skin  are  used 
in  capturing  wliale  and  wab'us.    An 
excellent  specimen  from  Point  Bar- 
row,' fig.  Ill,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  general  ai)])earance  of  the  float, 
and  will  furtliermore  serve  to  make 
intelligible  the  i)eculiar  fishliko  ob- 
ject portrayed  on  some  ivory  records,  where  the  seal  fisher  is  repre- 
sented as  iu  his  kaiak,  with  the  harpoon  and  float  projecting  backward 
from  the  body.    The  accompanying  illustration  is  here  reproduced  from 
the  Point  Barrow  report  by  Mr.  Murdoch. 
The  village  iu  plate  70,  fig.  2,  is  located  at  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  store- 
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house  being  at  the  extreme  left  end  of  the  first  lioiise.  Smoke  is 
rising  from  the  middle  elevation,  while  upon  the  entrance  are  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  shown  with  his  arms  elevated,  as  if  hailing 
some  one,  while  the  second  appears  to  be  in  conversation  with  the  man 
on  the  scaffold  belonging  to  tiio  next  house,  at  Xo.  2.  On  the  latter 
are  two  people  pulling  up  a  ladder  to  got  the  hunter  to  bring  up  the 
meat,  when  the  seal,  dragged  by  No. .?,  is  eaten  up.  The  hunter's  dog  is 
following.  No.  4  denotes  two  men  pulling  at  a  seal,  while  those  at  No. 
")  are  similarly  engaged.  Nos.  G,  7,  S,  and  !»  are  also  taking  home  their 
captures.  The  figure  in  the  air,  between  Nos.  7  and  8,  resembles  the 
usual  outline  of  au  evil  spirit,  as  portrayed  in  connection  with  cere- 
monial performances  of  shamans,  but  in  the  i)resont  connection  the 
import  of  the  character  is  uuintelligible,  unless  the  artist  intended  to 
represent  one  of  the  natives  in  the  act  of  jumping. 

No.  10  denotes  two  seals.  No.  11a  water  bird,  while  No.  12  indicates 
a  canoe  with  the  rowers  standing  about  in  conversation,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  No.  13  are  participating. 
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Fig.  111. 
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No.  14  is  the  storehouse  or  scaffold  belonging  to  the  occupants  of 

No.  i;$. 

Plate  22,  fig.  5,  represents  another  drill  bow  or  b:ig  handle  from 
Kotzebue  Sound.  The  s(|uaie  object  on  j)olcs,  at  the  right  end  upjier 
line,  represents  a  cache  or  granary,  while  the  dome-shaped  structure  is 
a  winter  habitation,  on  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  native  with  his  arm 
directed  downward,  as  if  indicating  that  place  for  some  particular 
rea.son.  The  next  character  represents  a  scaffold  u.sed  for  drying  meat 
or  fl.sh.  Two  men  are  represented  as  approaching  the  rack,  both 
dragging  an  oddly  formed  chara<!ter,  luobably  intended  to  re|)resent 
a  seal.  The  mammal  is  a  reindeer,  while  to  the  right  is  an  umiak 
containing  four  men  approaching  two  figures,  the  forms  of  which  are 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  identify. 

Beyond  these,  however,  are  two  seals  whose  heads  are  seen  protrud- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Another  umiak  is  shown,  beyond 
which  three  men  are  shown  diagging  a  seal  or  walrus.  These  are 
followed  by  three  others  similarly  occupied.    The  dome-shaped  figure 
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t<)  the  right  tloii<»f«8,  witlioiit  doubt,  a  similar  animal  upon  an  ice  floe, 
tlic  latter  bciiif:  indicated  by  its  liaviii;:  been  left  white  to  denote  trans- 
parency. 

( )ne  man  is  seen  dragRinp  at  a  seal  to  the  right  of  the  tioe,  and  a  little 
farther  on  are  two  men  making  gestures,  the  first  having  both  Iiands 
and  arms  directed  upward,  while  the  second  has  one  arm  directed  to 
the  left  of  the  rod,  wliile  with  the  other  the  hand  is  Hexed  toward  his 
liead,  as  if  beckoning  to  some  one  at  his  left  and  indicating  the  direction 
to  his  right. 

The  walrus  have  been  surprised  by  hunters,  as  shown  in  plate  70, 
fig.  ■'{,  many  of  them  swimming  away,  us  shown  in  No.  .'3,  one  animal 
having  its  young  still  resting  upon  its  back.  The  ice  pan  at  No.  2  has 
three  animals  remaining  upon  it,  a  young  walrus  at  its  mother's  back 
being  indicated  in  the  middle  ligure,  while  the  largest  figure  is  alrea<ly 
harpooned,  its  tlip])ers  (!)  being  extended  in  its  endeavor  to  slip  into 
the  sea  and  es('a])e.  The  middle  boatman  in  No.  4  is  holding  aloft  his 
paddle,  thus  calling  for  assistance,  the  signal  being  visible,  i>erhai)s,  by 
other  hunters,  who  will  at  once  respond.  In  No.  5  the  hunter  had  har- 
pooned his  walrus,  which  immediately  attempted  to  escape  by  resorting 
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to  an  ice  jtan,  u[)setting  the  canoe  and  dragging  it  upon  the  ice,  and  at 
the  same  time  throwing  into  the  water  the  unfortunate  hunter,  whose 
head  and  shoulders  are  seen  projecting  above  the  base  line,  here  indi- 
cating, also,  the  water  line. 

In  lig.  llli  is  shown  a  remarkably  graphic  illustration.  The  artist 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  cleverness,  ami  the  engraving  scarcely 
rerpiires  any  description.  The  animals  noted  in  No.  1,  the  middle  one 
on  the  ice  p.in  in  No.  5,  and  the  one  to  the  right — the  last  but  one — are 
each  shown  with  their  young  u])on  the  back. 

The  ice  pan  upon  which  the  animals  hail  been  floating  is  indicated  by 
an  outline  only,  the  body  being  left  white  and  in  imitation  of  nature. 

Plato  21,  fig.  li,  represents  the  back  of  bow  shown  elsewhere.  As 
before,  there  is  an  upper  and  lower  face  uixm  which  iiunting  records 
are  portrayed.  Beginning  with  the  upper  surface  at  the  right-hand 
side,  we  perceive  four  walruses,  to  the  right  of  which  is  an  umiak  occu- 
pied by  four  hunters.  The  one  in  the  bow  appears  to  have  a  short- 
handled  ax,  while  the  second  has  one  arm  uplifted,  and  directed  forward 
from  the  mouth  appears  a  short  line  terminating  in  zigzag,  which  is 
believed  not  to  be  acci<lental  but  intentional,  and  indicates  voice  or 
speech,  sound  being  portrayed  in  other  pictographs  as  well,  seemingly 
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imlicating  tins  extent  of  acquaintance  with  the  rcconlintc  of  subjective 
Ideas.  The  tiiird  ])ersoii  in  tlie  boat  is  iisinp  the  paddle,  while  the  one 
at  the  stern  has  a  weapon  of  some  kind  witli  which  he  is  attempting  to 
Keep  off  an  aggressive  walrus  wliich  is  following  them. 

To  the  right  of  this  is  another  umiak  paddling  toward  the  right  in 
the  direction  of  the  three  walruses  reiuesented.     Above  the  middle 
ot  this  IS  a  small  cross  which  denotes  a  bird.     Tiie  next  figure  repre- 
sents nil  umiak  in  which  are  four  people  close  to  the  body  of  a  whale 
which  has  been  harpooned.     The  elongated  curved  tigure  resting  upon 
two  short  vertical  lines  represents  a  boat  on  shore  and  on  a  scaflbhl 
drying.     At  a  distance  of  about  U  indies  from  tliis  is  shown  a  whale 
II.  tbe  a<t  of  diving,  as  is  intimated  by  the  fact  of  the  greater  portion 
ot  the  body  being  directed  ujiward  while  the  head  is  down  in  the  water 
as  shown  by  the  spray  which  emanates  from  the  blowhole  in  contact 
with  tlie  surface.     The  oblong  cross  above  this  represents  a  bird      The 
adioining  characters  to  the  right  can  not  be  definitely  determined 
The  figures  at  the  end,  however,  represent  two  winter  habitations  with 
the  accompanying  granaries  and  the  presence  of  human  figures 

Turning  the  bow  around  and  following  the  remaining  faces  from  the 
left  hand,  we  find  first  a  winter  habitation  with  smoke  rising  from  the 
center,  in  front  of  which  is  a  tent  with  a  vertical  pole  projecting  upward 
at  the  riglit.  A  native  is  seen  dragging  home  a  seal,  while  to  the  right 
are  more  human  figures  apparently  embarking  in  umiaks,  three  of  these 
vessels  being  nnder  way.  Beyond  the  bow  of  the  right-hand  boat  and 
npon  the  base  line  are  two  figures  which  represent  seals,  while  of  the 
wo  in  the  air  the  one  at  the  left  represents  a  fox  or  wolf  and  that  at 
the  ngh  a  bird.  The  remaining  half  of  the  space  upon  this  bow  is 
filled  with  a  procession  of  natives  dragging  home  seals,  eight  of  these 
animals  being  shown.  The  vertical  sticks  used  by  these  natives  are 
seal  spears,  which  they  employ  to  aid  locomotion. 

Plate  134,   fig.  3,  represents  a  drill  bow  from  Nubuiakhchugaluk, 
collected  by  iAlr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  f^"'""* 

The  specimen  measures  12  .V  inches  in  length,  and  is  rudely  decorated 
both  above  and  beneath.     The  figure  at  the  extreme  left  is  partly 
obliterated.     The  next  represents  a  native  in  his  kaiak  in  the  act  of 
throwing  a  harpoon  toward  a  walrus,  which  be  is  closely  pursuing,  and 
beyond  which  are  four  other  animals  of  the  same  species.     The  next 
figure  represents  an  umiak  with  three  occupants,  the  one  nearest  the 
bow  being  represented  as  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  harpoon.    Two  large 
crude  figures  of  walruses  are  between  this  boat  and  another  umiak   in    ' 
which  are  three  persons,  the  one  at  the  stern  being  shown  with  the 
rudder,  the  one  in  the  middle  having  b..th  arms  extended  and  upward 
as  If  in  surprise,  and  the  one  at  the  bow  being  in  the  act  of  throwing  a 
harpoon  toward  a  whale.    Above  this  are  five  birds,  indicated  by  crude 
crosses.    To  the  right  of  the  whale  is  a  native  with  bow  and  arrow 
preparing  to  shoot  toward  a  reindeer.     The  triangular  figure  to  the 
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riglit  of  tlie  reinderr  appoara  to  bo  a  summer  liabitation,  while  tlie 
figure  of  a  inaiiunal  at  the  extreme  right  is  not  drawn  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  admit  of  identification.  The  under  side  of  the  bow  con- 
tain.s  characters  the  import  of  which  is  very  much  the  mime  as  fliat  of 
those  just  enujiicrated.  Tlie  edges  of  the  bow  are  decorated  witli  hori- 
zontal iiicis<'d  lines. 

The  record  given  in  plate  60,  fig.  2,  embraces  several  different 
exploits.  In  No.  1  tlie  helmsman  at  the  end  of  the  large  canoe  is  hohl- 
ing  aloft  the  double  bladed  paddle  to  attract  attention  and  to  call  for 
assistance,  as  a  walrus,  No.  2,  is  making  an  attack  njioii  the  native  in 
the  kaiak.  No.  3.  Tlie  leaning  figure  in  the  stem  end  of  the  kaiak  is 
the  iuHated  seal  skin  used  as  a  tloat  in  hunting  whale  and  walrus. 
No.  4  is  rock  and  indicates  shore,  near  which  is  No.  5,  a  large  animal. 
The  canoe  party  at  No.  0  are  also  making  signals,  seals  having  been 
discovered;  No.  It,  toward  which  the  native  in  the  kaiak.  No.  8,  is 
going,  having  already  thrown  his  harpoon  as  indicated  by  tlie  weapon 
before  the  bow,  and  securing  one  seal  as  noted  by  th<»  harpoon  pro- 
truding from  its  back. 

Both  boats  are  near  a  large  rock  showing  a  water-worn  cavity,  as 
in  No.  7. 

Another  native,  armed  with  harpoon  and  float,  is  paddling  along  at 
No.  10.  The  figures  at  No.  11  and  12  are  either  partly  worn  away  or 
incomplete!  and  are  unintelligible. 

Tlie  regularity  with  which  the  hunters  and  their  captured  seals  are 
depicted  in  plate  <'.(),  fig.  .3,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  decorative — 
representation  of  a  hunting  exploit. 

Each  of  the  hunt«rs  has  secured  an  animal,  the  hunter  dragging 
No.  2  seal  having  a  bow  and  arrow  while  the  others  have  harpoons, 
the  weapon  being  cleverly  indicated  by  the  barbed  head  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  dragging  seal  No.  10. 

Fourteen  seals  were  secured,  only  one  gettingaway  from  the  slaughter, 
as  indicated  in  No.  15. 

The  illustration  in  jilate  CO,  fig.  4,  is  interesting  because  of  an  attempt 
at  pcrsjiective.  The  record  was  too  comprehensive  to  be  engraved  njion 
the  ivory  surface  available,  and  as  there  were  more  canoes  employed  in 
the  hunt  than  could  be  drawn  along  one  line,  in  consecutive  order,  three 
of  them  are  raised  to  ajipear  as  if  they  were  in  the  air,  though  in  reality 
beyond  the  two  loiicliing  the  water  line  in  tlic  foreground.  The  canoes 
at  No.  2  are  for  one  jierson  only,  while  that  at  No.  .'5  has  nine  people  in 
it.  The  walrus,  which  the  party  is  evidently  going  to  attack,  are  at 
No.  1.  No8.  4  to  11  embraces  the  habitations  referring  to  the  fact  that 
a  village  is  located  there,  while  the  scaffolds — with  the  exception  of  No. 
(J — are  for  canoes,  the  vessels  being  inverted  and  the  p.addles  projecting 
beneath.  The  exception  referred  to  is  a  food  scaffold,  to  which  a  flight 
of  steps  has  been  placed.  Two  persons  are  observed  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  at  No.  5,  watching  the  departure  of  their  friends,  while  a  short 
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,  column  of  sinoko  is  accii  arisinfr  from  tlio  middle  elevation  of  the  liabi- 

1   tatiou. 

At  No.  4,  food  is  seen  suspended  beneath  the  inverted  boat,  while 
above  it  the  harpoon  is  projecting,',  showing  that  tlie  weapon  is  kept 
near  at  hand  for  iminodiato  use,  shouhl  occasion  demand  it. 

Tlio  engraving  in  plate  70,  fig.  4,  presents  interesting  details  in  the 
portrayal  of  various  attitudes  assumed  by  walrus  Nos.  4.  7,  9  and  11,  as 
well  as  the  specific  diirercnco  between 
the  canoes,  the  baidarka  holding  more 
J  than  one  person,  and  the  kaiak,  gen- 
erally, but  for  one  i)erson.  The  former 
is  shown  in  various  styles,  as  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  .5,  while  the  latter  is  represented  in 
Nos.  G,  8,  10,  12,  1.3,  and  14.  The  small 
cross  above  No.  3  denotes  a  bird  in 
flight,  as  also  the  two  figures  of  like 
form  above  the  seal  at  No.  7.  A  large 
water  fowl  still  remains  npon  the  water 
before  the  bow  of  the  kaiak  at  No.  8. 

The  hunter  in  the  kaiak  No.  <i  has 
thrown  his  harpoon  into  a  walnis,  while 
the  occupants  of  Nos.  10  an<l  12  have 
raised  their  weapons  preparatory  to  throwing  them.  The  elongated 
objects  projecting  from  the  kaiaks,  behind  the  occupants,  Nos.  10,  12, 
and  13,  are  inflated  seal  skins  used  as  floaters  for  the  harpoon  line, 
to  impede  the  speed  of  the  harpooned  animal,  and  also  to  prevent 
its  escape  by  remaining  too  long  underwater  or  to 
tra(!e  its  course  while  there. 

TRAVEL  AND  OEOOKAPHIO  FEATURES. 

Locomotion  by  boat  is  graphically  represented  in 
many  records  and  by  sledge  in  occasional  instances. 
Walking  with  the  seal  spear  used  as  a  cane  is  com- 
mon, and  iu  one  example  age  is  also  indicated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  bent  body,  a  method  of  i)ortr.iy- 
ing  physical  condition  seldom  found  in  Eskimo  picto- 
graphs,  but  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  records 
of  the  Ojibwa  and  Dakota. 
Fig.  1^3  is  rejtroduced  from  a  small  slab  of  wood, 
and  is  explained  as  follows: 

Seal  hunters  thus  inform  their  comrades  that  they  have  returned 
home:  The  first  to  return  to  the  regular  landing  place  sometimes  sticks 
a  piece  of  wood  into  the  ground  leaning  toward  the  village,  upow  which 
is  drawn  or  s.rii  tdied  the  outline  of  a  baidarka  or  canoe  heading  toward 
one  or  more  outlines  or  lodges,  signifying  that  the  occupants  have  gone 
toward  their  houses. 
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In  tliis  roimoction  may  bo  niciitioiied  a  coiniiion  device  used  by  the 
natives  of  sontliern  Alaska  and  Kadiak  to  indicate  direction  taken  or 
to  be  taken.  Wlien  hunters  become  separated  tlie  one  tirst  return- 
injr  to  the  forks  of  the  trail  puts  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  ground,  on  the 
top  of  whldi  he  makes  an  incision,  into  which  a  short  piece  of  wood  is 
secured  horizontally  so  as  to  point  in  the  direction  taken. 

This  device  is  sometimes  drawn  upon  ivory  and  other  materials,  in 
connection  with  other  objects  to  make  pictographic  records,  and  then 
sim])ly  represents  a  character  like  the  letter  T,  the  upper  crosspiece 
being  very  short  in  <'omparison  witii  the  vertical  stroke. 

The  practice  of  erecting  such  sticks  to  indicate  direction  is  very  com- 
mon to  the  tribes  living  along  the  (ireat  Lakes,  especially  the  Crees 
and  the  OJibwa. 

Plate  2.''.,  fig.  2,  represents  a  snutlbox  of  walrus  ivory.  This  speci- 
men, which  was  obtained  at  Norton  Sound,  is  crude  and  very  old.  Upon 
the  upper  border  or  margin  is  a  line  encircling  the  siiecimen,  upon 
which  is  a  series  of  very  interesting  although  crude  figures.  The  only 
engraved  character  below  the  line,  upon  one  side,  is  a  very  rnde  sledge 
attached  to  a  long  necked  dog. 

The  ]ii])e  rp]>resented  in  jdate  71  measures  lOA  inches  in  length  along 
the  lower  outer  curve,  while  the  ornamental  head  in  front  is  1  inch  in 
length.  The  latter  is  easily  removed,  being  merely  an  ornamental  head 
of  the  i>eg  used  to  ping  tlu'  drilled  tube  of  the  i)ipestem.  The  stem  is 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  lateral  diameter  and  about  lA  inches  through 
the  stem  at  the  back  of  the  bowl— from  top  to  bottom.  The  bowl  and 
its  suiiiiorting  stem  is  1 A  inches  in  height.  Upon  either  side  of  the  rim 
of  the  bowl  is  a  carved  human  face  with  blackened  eyes  and  moutli, 
the  nose  being  quite  i)ronounced. 

The  engravings  occupy  the  four  siiles  of  the  stem,  the  two  lower 
panels  being  reserved  for  boating  scenes,  while  the  ujiper  are  retained 
for  game  and  village  scenes.  Ujion  the  U])per  right-hand  side  are  six 
reiiuleer,  followed  by  a  wolf,  while  before  the  foremost  reindeer  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  following  sea  fowl,  evidently  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  some. 

Beneath  this  scene  is  a  fleet  of  eight  umiaks,  under  rail,  while  in 
each  vessel  are  the  outlines  of  human  figures,  one  at  the  bow  of  the 
leading  umiak  reaching  toward,  or  gras|)ing,  the  foresail  sta.y,  while 
every  helmsman  has  his  oar  to  steer  his  boat.  In  the  fifth  boat — forward 
from  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe — is  one  native  smoking  his  pipe. 

On  the  loft-hand  side,  in  the  lower  space,  aio  six  kaiaks,  each  having 
its  occupant  using  the  paddle,  while  toward  the  stem  is  seen  projecting 
the  harpoon  and  seal  skin  float,  ready  and  intl  ited  for  use. 

The  upper  space  portrays  a  village  scene,  in  the  middle  being  the 
dome-shaped  winter  habitation,  from  which  smoke  is  issuing;  three 
persons  upon  tlie  roof  of  the  entrance  are  wat<'hing  the  return  of  the 
hunters,  one  raising  his  arms  as  if  hailing  the  latter  with  pleasure  at 
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their  Hale  or  successful  return.  Tlie  Iniiiters  are  at  the  left  dragging 
along  their  kaiaks  upon  sledges.  The  figure  placed  upon  stilts  is  an 
umiak,  suspended  for  drying  and  protection,  while  beneath  it  is  a  dog 
and  his  master  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  habitation. 

At  the  right  is  a  storehouse  or  granary,  built  above  the  ground,  and 
near  it  a  man  <  alljiig  or  urging  forward  the  dog  hitched  to  the-«ledge, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  loa<l  and  one  person. 

The  artistic  executiou  of  the  engravings  is  good.  The  lines  are  very 
uniform  in  depth  and  width,  showing  the  artist  to  have  been  an  expert 
in  tiie  use  of  the  graver  as  pertains  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
etching,  at  least. 

The  linos  are  all  lilled  in  or  stained  with  a  very  black  substance, 
giving  the  work  rather  a  harsh  and  new  appearance  aiul  not  so  soft 
ami  warm  in  tone  as  some  of  the  older  and  more  worn  specimens. 

The  engraving  in  i)late  40,  (ig.  1,  is  very  bold  and  seems  to  present 
strong  evidence  of  perspective  drawing,  not  through  mere  accident  but 
from  intention.  The  gradual  diminution  in  tiio  size  of  the  buildings 
and  store  racks  at  the  left  end  of  the  record  is  very  cleverly  done. 
The  figure  at  No.  9  is  a  baidarka  inverted  upon  the  rack  so  as  to  permit 
it  to  dry,  while  the  rod  upon  the  entrance  to  the  house  at  No.  8  is  a 
votive  otTering,  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  household.  The 
man  upon  the  roof  is  speaking  and  gesticulating  to  those  at  No.  6. 

The  parties  in  the  canoes,  Nos.  TO,  11,  12,  and  13,  are  leaving  to  visit 
another  village,  indicated  by  a  large  habitation  and  storehouse,  Nos, 
1-i  and  15,  about  which  the  four  human  figures  are  portrayed  as  making 
gestures,  both  beckoning— by  the  hand  raised— and  pointing  to  the 
house,  as  if  desiring  the  visitors  to  come  there. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  want  of  food,  or  death,  as  indicated  in  some 
other  records  presented  herein,  but  simply  an  exhibition  of  gladness  at 
the  return  of  friends  or  visitors  who  api)ear  to  have  come  within  hailing 
distance. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  arrival  of  two  whaling  ships  is  cleverly 
portrayed  in  plate  40,  fig.  2.  At  No.  1  is  a  baidarka  still  upon  ( he  dry- 
ing  poles,  while  the  na-tives  at  No.  2  are  excitedly  rushing  toward  it  to 
put  to  water  and  to  follow  the  other  boats  already  under  way  to  visit  the 
ships.  The  boats  Nos.  3  to  7  are  all  going  along  toward  the  anchored 
craft,  Nos.  8  and  0,  the  andior  chains  being  designated  by  zigzag  lines, 
thus  more  emphatically  indicating  liiihu. 

The  canoes  at  Nos.  10  and  12  are  coming  from  another  direction,  and 
the  native  on  the  bow  of  No.  10  is  hailing  the  helmsman  on  the  slrii> 
No.  9.  The  natives  in  both  boats  at  the  right  have  oars  for  rud- 
ders.    No.  11  is  a  flock  of  birds. 

The  record  reproduced  in  flg.  115  illustrates  another  method  of  giv- 
ing information  with  regard  to  distress  in  another  village,  which  occa- 
sioned the  departure  of  the  i)erson  by  whom  the  notification  was  given. 
The.  designs  were  traced  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  wood,  which  was  then 
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stuck  uiiou  the  roof  of  tlio  house  bcloufiing  to  tlie  draftsniaii,  and 
made  to  lean  in  tlie  direction  of  the  course  to  be  taken. 

This  i.s  sliown  in  No.  1,  tlie  narrow  i)rojection  upon  the  apex  of  Iho 
roof  denoting  the  stick;  No.  2  is  the  baidarka,  containinp  the  residents 
of  tlie  house;  No.  ."i  is  a  grave  stick,  indicating  a  death  in  the  settle- 
ment to  which  the  trip  is  made,  the  stick  being  a  votive  otiering,  erected 
to  tlie  memory  of  the  deceased;  Nos.  4  and  5  denote  the  houses  of  the 
village,  the  triangular  one  being  made  by  leaning  together  boards  or 
slabs,  and  is  termed  a  summer  house,  while  the  dome  shaped  one,  made 
more  compactly  and  covered  with  turf,  denotes  a  permanent  or  winter 
re8i«lence.     Both  kinds  are  represented,  and  by  this  method  of  syuec- 
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ALASKAN  NOTICE  OF  DISTRESS 

doche  the  village  is  indicated  by  portraying  only  one  of  each  kind  com- 
posing the  settlement. 

The  design  shown  in  fig.  llfi  is  in  imitation  of  drawings  made  by  the 
natives  of  southern  Alaska  to  convoy  to  the  observer  the  information 
that  the  draftsman  had  gone  away  to  another  settlement,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  in  distress.  The  drawings  were  made  on  a  strip 
of  wood  which  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  where  it  might  be 
seen  by  visitors  or  inquirers. 

Vladimir  Xaomoff,  the  native  to  whom  reference  has  before  been  made, 
and  who  drew  for  the  i)resent  writer  the  specimen  under  consideration, 
gave  the  following  explanation :  No.  1  is  a  native  making  the  gesture 
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indicating  sc^/with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  indicating  the 
direction  of  going.  No.  2  is  the  native's  habitation,  a  winter  or  perma- 
nent residence,  dome  shajied,  partly  underground,  with  the  roof  thinly 
covered  with  turf  to  keep  out  the  extreme  cold.  No.  3  is  a  scatfold  used 
for  drying  fish ;  upon  the  top  of  the  pole  is  placed  a  piece  of  wood  tied 
so  that  the  longest  end  points  in  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  the  relief 
party.  No.  4  is  the  baidarka  containing  tNie  party.  No.  5,  a  native  of 
the  settlement  to  be  visited.  No.  6,  a  summer  habitation.  No.  7  is  a 
shaman  or  grave  stick,  a  votive  ottering  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
rtecently  deceased  person,  the  cause  which  necessitated  the  journey. 
No.  8  la  a  winter  habitation,  in  which  the  deceased  had  resided.    The 
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The  record  o„  ,,late  40.  f.p.  3,  eml.racinK  Nos.  1  to  10,  is  similar  in 
style  to  one  explained  by  Naomoflf,  and  pertains  to  the  designation  of 
geographic  or  rather  topographic;  features  of  an  area  of  country  between 
thatoccupied  by  the  recorder  and  another 
plaeo  to  which  reference  is  made. 

^'o.l  denotes  three  birds  flying  in  the 
air.  and  Xo.  2  has  reference  to' four  seals, 
both  groups  of  creatures  being  at  a  shore 
line,  as  the  tree  at  No.  3  resembling  a  pine 
indicates.  The  group  of  trees  immedi- 
ately to  the  right  denotes  a  grove  or  woods,  indicated  by  a  group  of 
trees  being  placed  close  together.  No.  4  is  a  human  being  and  the  inten- 
t  on  of  the  recorder  is  to  imply  that  natives  are  resident  tliere-beyond 
M,e  woocLs.  Another  grove  or  forest  occurs  beyond  the  settlement,  as 
indicated  by  the  group  of  trees  at  No.  5,  beyond  which  another  hamlet 
18  Situated. 

Then  comes  another  forest  at  No.  7,  beyond  which  is  a  locality  abound- 
ing in  seahs,  No.  8.  Beyond  this  is  a  range  of  timbered  hills,  the  upland 
being  indicated  by  a  semicircle  covered  with  short  vertical  lines  to 
denote  fho  timber. 

No,  10  is  an  ornamental  mark  similar  to  No.  18  in  import,  and  serves 
to  denote  the  end  of  that  particular  record. 
*1^^^47'  '^  liunting  scene  begins   with   No.  11;  the 

^_R^rSr  whale  is  moving  toward  the  right,  spouting, 

;,^;;;     causing  the  walrus.  No.  12,  to  move  out  of  the 

QDARBEL  OVER  oAME.  ^'^i'-    ^atcr  fowl  aro  seen  at  No.  13;  while  the 

fl   .  ,     .  ,.     ,         elevations  at  No.  14,  over  which  some  birds  are 

flying  and  a    the  left  base  of  which  is  another  walrus,  appear  to  be 
rocks  protruding  from  the  sea. 

At  No.  1.5  are  two  other  walrus,  while  at  Nos.  10  and  17  are  two 
approaching  whaling  ships. 
The  character  at  No.  18  concludes  the  history. 

COMBAT. 

Bnt  few  illustrations  occur  in  the   ivory  records   in    the   National 
Museum  collections  in  which  per.sonal  combat  is  i.ortraye.l.     Wrest- 
ing IS  shown,  in   one  instance,  under  the  caption  of  Pastimes   and 
Uames,  while  another  denoting  a  struggle  and  combat  with  a  walrus, 
both  being  in  the  water,  is  given  below. 

Fig.  117  represents  an  Alaskan  in  the  water  killing  a  walrus  The 
exploit  was  deemed  of  suflicient  importance  to  i)erpetuato  it  by  record- 
ing the  illustration  upon  a  slab  of  ivory,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Two  men  having  a  serious  altercation  over  a  seal  are  shown  in  flg 
118.    One  18  unarmed,  while  the  other  has  a  bow  and  arrow  which  he 
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liiis  tlircatcnod  to  use.  Tlie  unarmed  umu's  hands  aro  in  attitudes  of 
posture. 

J'lie  twu  stnipfjliiip  men,  plato  10.  fi{j.  4,  No.  1,  appear  in  tlio  attitude 
of  wrestling,  hut  tlie  rapid  ap))roaeli  of  two  otlicrs,  No.  '2,  with  8j)ear8 
in  the  altitude  of  charging  or  thrusting,  seems  to  lend  more  serions- 
iiess  to  the  record.  The  position  of  the  legs  of  the  combatants  indicates 
the  portrayal  of  considerable  strength  being  exerted. 

Nos.  .3  and  S  are  houses,  the  latter  showing  the  column  of  smoke 
considerably  curved  downward  to  the  right,  denoting  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  opposite  direction.  No.  4  is  a  water  bird,  probably  a  duck, 
•while  No.  5  denotes  a  seal.  An  animal  of  this  species  has  been  cap- 
tured by  the  hunter,  No.  G,  who  is  dragging  it  home  to  tlie  house.  No.  8, 
while  his  wile — perhaps  some  other  inmate — stands  at  the  entrance  and 
with  both  hands  makes  the  gesture  of  rrqnest  or  invitation  to  enter,  the 
hands  being  thrown  toward  the  threshold.  Nos.  0,  10,  and  11  are  dog 
sledges  being  brought  back  by  traders  from  some  other  locality.  The 
sleds  !iie  loaded.  The  attitudes  assumed  by  the  men  in  aiding  the  dogs 
in  pulling  are  very  cleverly  depicted.  Considerable  elfort  is  expressed 
in  the  leader  of  the  sledge  at  No.  10,  while  pushing  is  done  by  other 
persons  at  the  rear  at  Nos.  9  and  10.     No.  11  is  lightly  loaded,  as  the 
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Fig.  119. 

ATTACK  ON  VILLAOB. 

owner  is  seateil  upon  the  sledge,  while  his  companion  is  walking  leis- 
urely along  behind. 

The  illustration  in  flg.  11!)  represents  a  village,  upon  which  an  attack 
is  made  by  some  natives  from  another  locality. 

The  ligure  of  a  rack — a  i)olo  suspended  horizontally  upon  two  verti- 
cal forked  jiosts — is  shown  in  No.  1.  I'ish  for  drying  are  seen  attached, 
the  regularity  of  the  short  vertical  strokes  being  evidence  of  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  food.  Nos.  2  to  (5,  7,  and  9  are  conical  huts  made  of  boards 
and  sajilings,  such  habitations  as  are  erected  by  hunting  i)arties  when 
they  liiiil  game  sufficient  in  any  special  ])lace  to  jirompt  tlicir  going  to 
Bo  imich  labor  for  their  ])rotcctioii  against  rain  or  cold.  In  Nos.  8,  10, 
11,  VI,  and  13  alarm  is  expressed  by  the  signal  for  assistance,  the  arms 
being  held  aloft  and  waved  to  attract  attention  and  to  indicate  that 
the  presence  of  tiio  beholder  is  desired. 

No.  14  is  a  tree,  from  behind  which  (he  enemy  shot  an  arrow  which 
caused  the  alarm.     The  enemy  had  come  up  unperccived. 

IDEOGRAPHY. 

This  subject  embraces  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  entire  realm 
of  jiictography.  Among  the  Eskimo  there  is  less  evidence  of  ability  in 
tliis  direction  than  among  some  of  our  Indian  tribes.    Gesture  signs 
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HUMAN  FIOrKBS  HAKINO 
QEBTCRES. 


aro  common  to  nil  mankind,  but  in  tlie  y:reatcr  part  of  the  Tnited 
States  the  sijjn  languaKe  is  rapidly  fallinj?  into  disuse,  both  because  of 
the  destruction  of  the  bulValo,  tne  pursuit  of  wliich  was  participated 
in  by  many  tribes  of  diverse  lanpuapes,  a  condition  wliich  brought 
about  a  most  hiphly  developed  pesture  lanfrua^e,  and  also  because  of 
the  rapid  settlement  of  thci  country  and  the  consequent  restrictions  of 
Indians  traveling  from  i)laco  to  place,  which  also  served  to  keep  alive 
gesture  speech.  The  adojition  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage by  the  Indians  on  the  southwest  border,  and 
the  Cliinook  Jargon  in  the  north,  also  helped  to  resume 
the  need  of  a  resort  to  gesture,  the  present  methods 
of  oral  spee<;li,  mutually  intelligible,  being  vastly 
superior  and  more  satisf;ictory. 

The  use  of  gesture  speech  by  the  Eskimo  is  well 
known,  and  repeated  instances  showing  the  attempted 
reproduction,  graphically,  of  gesture  signs  occur  in  the  ivory  records, 
some  examples  of  which  are  reproduced. 

To  facilitate  further  study  in  this  line  of  investigation,  the  writer 
submits  a  collection  of  gesture  signs  used  by  the  Eskimo  and  other 
tribes  of  southern  Alaska,  a  collection  made  some  years  since,  thoagh 
hitherto  unpublished. 

PICTOGBAPHS   OF    GESTURE   SIGNS. 

Xo.  1  of  fig.  IIJO  represents  a  shaman  waving  his  hands  and  arms,  as 
if  he  were  stirring  up  the  air  above  his  head,  the  motive  being  the 
invocation  of  benign  spirits  U)  aid  him  in  his  work.  The  rested  figure 
shown  in  No.  2,  denotes  the  man  making  application  for  aid,  and  his 
arms  are  extended  upward  in  like  manner,  but  in  tliis  instance  denoting 
suppUrnfion,  the  ditTerence  between  the  two  being  that  the  latter  is 
rested  upon  the  ground  to  indicate  his  axkinij  for  aid,  whereas  the 
shaman  is  portrayed  not  only  erect,  but  in  the  attitude  of 
dancing,  with  his  song  and  incantations. 

The  illustration  given  in  fig.  121  is  taken  from  an  ivory 
drill  bow  in  the  National  Museum,  marked  as  from  Norton 
Sound,  Alaska.  The  figure  represents  the  gesture  sign,  or 
signal  of  discovery.  In  this  instance  the  game  consists  of 
whales,  and  the  signal  is  made  by  holding  the  boat  paddle 
aloft  and  horizontally. 

Fig.  122  represents  a  number  of  natives  fishing  through  the.ice.for 
seal.  The  individual  represented  at  No.  1  is  dragging  an  animal  out 
of  the  water,  a  hole  having  been  cut  for  breathing  jilaco  at  which  these 
animals  make  their  a[ipearance.  No.  2  has  a  seal  ujion  the  ice  and 
appears  to  have  great  diflicnity  in  imlling  it  along.  No.  ,'5  is  prejiaring 
to  sjiear  an  animal,  his  watchful  attitude  being  apjiarent.  No.  4  is 
holding  aloft  his  harpoon  or  lance,  making  a  signal  that  he  has  discov- 
ered game,  or  hears  it,  and  thereby  warns  others  near  by  to  be  silent. 


Fig.  121. 

BmNAL    OF    DI8 
COVEBY. 
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No.  r»  is  about  to  thrust  liia  lanco  through  the  hole  into  tho  water 
beneath.  No.  (>  has  stuck  liis  harpoon  into  the  ieo  and  is  erecting  a 
shade  over  the  hole  so  as  to  iieruiit  him  to  see  beneath,  while  No.  7  has 
thrust  his  weapon  downward  through  the  ice. 

Mr.  Dall'  mentions  a  practice  adopted  by  the  Aleuts  when  hunting 
ott«r,  by  which  the  fact  of  having  thrown  tho  spear  is  intimated  to  his 
companions,  when  they  will  at  ouce  paddle  and  form  a  circle  around 
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Fig.  122. 
8IAL  risniNn  ami  bional. 

the  spot  so  as  to  attack  with  spear  the  animal  when  it  returns  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  The  signal  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the  follow- 
ing illustration,  in  which  several  hunters  had  such  exploits,  and  also 
iu  many  others,  in  some  of  which,  however,  the  signal  may  also  denote 
the  idea  to  come,  a  call  for  assislance  when  the  animal  is  thought  to  be 
liable  to  escape  or  to  be  unmanageable. 
The  fishermen  found  a  small  school  of  whales,  as  shown  in  fig.  123, 
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SIQNALINO  rOR  Ae?lSTANCK  ;    WHALES. 


and  three  of  them  have  been  harpooned  while  a  fourth  is  escaping. 
Help  to  secure  the  monsters  is  required,  and  all  of  the  o(;cupants  of  the 
boats  are  making  the  signal  for  assistance  by  holding  horizontally 
above  tlie  head  the  boat  paddle.  This  signifies  come,  and  also,  under 
other  circumstances,  game  found. 

Fig.  IL'4  represents  a  record  of  a  hunt,  made  for  the  present  writer 
by  Vladimir  NaoinoflF,  in  1882.     The  drawing  is  in  imitation  of  similar 
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Fig. 124. 

ALASKAN   NOTICE  OF   lUTNT. 

ones  made  by  the  natives  of  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  to  inform 
their  visitors  or  friends  of  their  departure  for  a  puri)ose  designated. 
They  are  depicted  upon  pieces  of  wood,  wliich  are  placed  in  conspicu- 
ous pbices  near  the  doors  of  the  habitations. 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  characters :  No.  1,  the  speaker, 
with  tho  right  hand  indicating  himself  aiul  with  the  left  pointing  in  the 
direction  taken;  No.  2,  holding  a  boat  j)addlo,  going  by  boat;  No.  3,  the 
Bi>eaker  holding  the  right  hand  to  the  side  of  the  head,  to  denote  sleqi, 

■Aluaka  and  its  EeBouroee,  pv.  490.  491. 
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and  the  left  elevated  with  one  flnper  erect  to  signify  one  night;  No.  4, 
a  circle  with  two  marks  in  the  middle,  signifying  an  island  with  huts 
upon  it;  No.  5  same  as  No.  1;  No.  0,  a  circle  to  denote  another  Mand 
where  they  touched;  No.  7.  similar  to  No.  3,  with  an  additional  finger 
elevated,  to  signify  two  nif/hts  or  xlcepx:  No.  8,  the  speaker  with  his 
harjKion,  the  weajion  with  which  ho  sometimes  hunted,  and  with  the 
left  making  the  gesture  sign  to  denote  sra  lion.  The  hand  is  held  edge- 
wise, with  the  thumb  elevated,  then  pushed  outward  from  the  body  in 
a  slightly  downward  curve.  No.  0  represents  a  sea  lion,  which  the 
hunter,  No,  10,  secured  by  shooting  with  how  and  arrow.    No.  11  is  the 
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ALA8KAH  NOTICE  UF  DErAItTURK. 

boat  with  two  persons  iu  it,  the  paddles  projecting  downward  beneath 
it.     No.  12  is  the  winter  habitation  of  the  sjteaker. 

The  record  given  iu  fig.  125  was  also  drawn  for  the  present  writer  by 
Vladimir  Naomofll". 

Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and  7  represent  the  person  spoken  to,  aiwl  no  arms  are 
indicated,  as  no  response  is  supposed  to  bo  made  by  him.  No.  2  indi- 
cates the  speaker  with  his  right  hand  to  his  side  or  breast,  indicat- 
ing ntlf,  the  left  hand  poiuting  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  going. 
No.  4,  both  hands  of  the  speaker  are  elevated,  with  lingers  and  thumbs 
extended,  signifying  many.  When  the  hands  are  thus  held  up,  in  sign 
language,  it  signifies  ten,  but  when  they  are  brought  toward  and  back- 
ward from  one  another,  many.  Among  the  "Plains  Indians"  of  Indian 
Territory,  when-  both  hands  are  thus  held  up  for  ten,  and  then  tlirowu 
downward  to  the  left,  it  signifies  ten  timos  ten  or  one  hundred.    The 


Fig. 12fl. 

ALASKAN  NOTICE  OF  lll'NT. 

latter  practice  of  indicating  any  number  multiplied  by  ten,  by  thus 
throwing  to  the  left  both  hands,  has  not  been  found  to  obtain  among 
the  Alaskan  natives.  No.  fi,  the  right  hand  is  placed  to  the  side  of 
the  head  to  denote  nleep  or  night ;  in  this  instance  denoting  many  sleeps, 
or,  in  other  words,  many  nights  and  days;  the  left  hand  points  down- 
ward to  denote  at  that  place.  No.  8,  the  right  hand  is  directed  toward 
the  starting  point,  while  the  left  is  brought  upward  toward  the  head — 
to  go  home,  or  ichence  he  eame. 

The  drawing  rejiresented  in  fig.  120  was  made  by  an  Alaskan  native 
to  illustrate  that  he  contemplated  making  a  journey  to  hunt,  and  the 
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result  of  tliat  t(tur.  No.  1  is  an  undulating  line  oxtcuding  from  left  to 
riglit,  and  represents  the  contour  lines  of  the  country  and  mountain 
[leaks;  Xo.  L'  represents  tlie  native  going  from  home;  No.  .">,  stick  i)laced 
oTi  a  liilltop.  witli  a  biincii  of  grass  attached— so  as  to  be  more  readily 
visible— pointing  in  Ibo  direction  lie  took;  No.  4  represents  the  native 
of  another  settlement,  with  whom  the  traveler  remained  over  night; 
No.  5  is  the  habitation  of  the  figure  in  No.  4;  No.  0,  a  long  vertical 
stroke,  representing  the  end  of  the  first  day,  i,  e.,  the  time  between 
two  days— rest;  No.  7,  the  traveler  is  again  shown  to  be  on  the  way; 
No.  8,  making  a  signal  that  on  the  second  day  (the  right  hand  raised, 
with  two  fingers  extended,  iinf)  he  saw  deer,  No.  n,  the  left  hand  point- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  animal.  No.  9  represents  the  deer  facing  the 
hunter,  which  attitude  is  an  indication  that  the  animal  was  secured. 
In  fig.  127tt  is  indicated  the  course  pursued  by  one  of  a  hunting  party, 

who  decided    to   return   home,   leaving 

V       \         \  information  en  route  as  to  direction.     He 

\  y^\y^\^y^\        ascends  the  nearest  elevation  of  ground, 

a  hilltop  or  ridge,  and  ties  a  bunch  of 

grass  or  other  ligiit 

colored  material  to 
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the  top  of  a  long  stick 
— — — ■    or  rod.  The  lower  end 


ft  of  the  stick  is  placed 

^'p'*^-  firmly  in  the  ground, 
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leaning  in  the  direc- 
tion taken.  When  another  hill  is  ascended,  another  stick  with  similar 
attachment  is  erec^ted,  again  leaning  in  the  direction  lobe  taken.  These 
sti(  ks  are  placed  at  proper  intervals  until  the  village  is  sighted,  the  left 
hand  semicircular  or  dome-sbi>i)ed  body  denoting  the  settlement  shown 
by  synecdoche. 

The  drawing  shown  in  fig.  1276  was  also  made  by  Naomoff  for  the 
present  writer,  to  illustrate  that  a,  settlement  had  been  attacked  by  a 
hostile  party  and  finally  deserted.  The  last  one  to  leave  prepares  the 
drawing  ujion  a  strip  of  wood  to  inform  his  friends  of  the  resort  of  the 
survivors.  No.  1  represents  three  hills  or  ranges,  signifying  that 
the  course  taken  would  carry  them  beyond  that  number  of  hills;  No.  2, 
the  (Iraltsman,  indicating  the  direction,  with  the  left  hand  i)ointing 
to  the  ground,  one  hill,  and  the  right  hand  indicating  the  number  iiro, 
the  number  still  to  be  crossed;  No.  3,  a  circular  piece  of  wood  or 
leatlusr,  with  the  representation  of  a  face,  placed  upon  a  pole  and  facing 
the  direction  to  be  taken  from  the  settlement.  In  this  instance  the 
drawing  of  the  character  denotes  a  hostile  attack  upon  the  village,  for 
which  niisfoitune  such  devices  are  sometimes  erected.  Nos.  4  and  5 
iiulicate  summer  and  winter  habitations.  No.  6  is  a  storehouse  erected 
upon  upright  ])ole8  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  predatory  aniouils. 
The  latter  device  is  used  by  the  coast  natives  generally. 
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Fig.  128  rppresents  hunters  who  have  boon  uufortniiate  and  are 
Bufl'eriiig  from  hunger.  The  figures  are  scratcliod  or  drawn  upon  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  placed  where  there  is  the  greatest  chance  of  its  dis- 
covery hy  passers.  The  stick  bearing  the  devices  is  stuck  in  the 
ground  and  inclined  to- 
ward the  shelter  of  the 
sufl'crcrs.  The  following 
is  the  interpretation  of 
the  record: 

No.  1  is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  denotes  a  canoe, 

'  iiidicnting  that  the  persons  are  fishermen ;  No.  2,  a  man  with  both  arms 
extended,  signifying  in  gesture  language  nothing,  corresponding  to  the 
ordinary  gesture  for  negation ;  No.  3  is  a  companion  with  the  right  hand 
placed  to  the  mouth,  signifying  to  cat,  the  left  pointing  to  the  house 
occupied  by  the  hunters,  and  indicating  at  that  place  there  is  nothing 
to  eat;  No.  4  represents  the  shelter  occupied  by  the  sufferers. 

The  record  in  fig.  129  is  similar  to  the  preceding  and  is  used  for  a 
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Fig.  129. 
STARVINI)  HUNTERS. 

like  purpose.  No.  1  represents  the  haidarka,  .showing  double  projec- 
tions at  the  bow  in  imitation  of  some  forms  of  the  canoe,  the  two  strokes 
at  the  other  end  representing  the  oecui^iiits  of  the  boat.  No.  2  repre- 
sents a  man  making  the  gesture  for  nothing,  both  hands  thrown  hori- 
zontally outward  toward  either  side.  No.  3  has  his  right  hand  placed 
to  the  mouth  to  denote  to  rat,  the  left  pointing  to  the  habitation,  No.  4, 
indicating  that  there  is  nothing  to  cat  in  that  home. 


Fig.  130. 

nCfJTINO   S('«NK. 


This  is  used  by  the  Alaskan  coast  natives  generally. 

The  record  portrayed  in  flg.  130,  refers  to  the  success  of  the  hunter 
shown  in  No.  3.  As  elsewhere  stated  with  reference  to  the  position  or 
attitude  of  animals,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  two  deer,  represented 
in  Nos.  1  and  2,  were  secured  by  shooting,  the  gun  being  indicated  in 
No.  3.  No.  4  represents  a  man  with  a  gnu  heM  transversely  above  the 
head,  this  being  a  signal  to  denote  come,  or  approach,  while  the  indi- 
viduals in  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  are  in  various  attitudes  with  extended  arms 
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liaiids,  iind  I'mtjcrs.  No.  5  ia  represented  in  tlienct  of  niakin^r  a  pasture 
synonynioiia  witli  that  in  No.  4,  attracting  attention  and  beckoning  to 
anotlior  to  apjiroadi. 

No.  <l  likewise  shows  the  gestures  to  come  or  approach,  the  direction 
of  the  hands  being  cartliward,  corresponding  exactly  with  a  common 
and  widespread  gesture  for  the  person  called  to  approach  ntcaltltih/. 
Indications  by  gesture  fo  comr  are  nniformly,  amongst  the  North 
American  Indians  and  Innuit,  made  by  turning  the  palm  downward 
and  <lrawing  the  extended  index  finger  toward  the  body,  as  if  directly 
indicating  the  path  upon  which  the  person  beckoned  to  is  directed  to 
approach. 

In  No.  7  the  gesture  appears  still  more  excited,  and  the  skill  in 
pictorial  expression  is  certainly  very  cleverly  indicated.  The  right 
hand  of  the  figure  calls  to  tlie  beholder  to  come,  while  with  the  left 
hand,  as  with  the  right,  the  number  four  is  indicated,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  the  figure  in  No.  (>.  The  reason  of  this  is  ai>parent  in  Nos. 
8,  !>,  10,  and  11,  denoting  four  black  or  jjorbaps  (-iunamon  bears,  whose 
heads  are  directed  away  from  the  group  of  human  figures,  and  espe- 
cially so  from  No.  '.i,  who  thus  intimates  that  he  was  intbrmed  by  his 
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Fig.  131. 
BIONAL  OF  DISTRK8S  AND  WANT. 

friends  of  four  bears  having  been  seen  in  a  direction  pointed  to  by  the 
left  hand  of  No.  7.  but  which  ho  did  not  secure. 

Had  the  heads  been  directed  toward  the  8i)eaker  or  owner  of  the 
record,  as  in  the  in.stanco  of  tlie  two  deer,  tlie  information  would  have 
signified  that  the  bears  had  been  captured. 

An  interesting  and  rarely  found  engraving  is  reproduced  herewith 
in  fig.  131.  Specimens  of  like  import  were  described  to  the  present 
wiiter,  and  pencil  drawings  made  to  illusf  rat«  the  manner  in  which  the 
Aigaluaniut  Eskimo  of  the  southern  shores  of  Alaska  convey  the 
infclligcnce  that  they  want  assistance  and  that  they  possess  nothing. 

The  figures  shown  in  Nr)S.  1  and  4  represent  the  habitations  of  two 
families,  the  storehouse.  No.  2,  being  common  jjroiierty.  Nos.  ,3,  5,  G,  7, 
and  the  human  figure  standing  upon  the  haltitation  marked  No.  4  are 
making  signals,  all  excepting  No.  7,  calling  attention  by  their  uplifted 
hands  and  arms,  while  No.  7  has  his  arms  extended,  to  denote  nothing, 
this  being  a  universal  gesture  for  that  idea.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
and  the  Maya  pictograph,  as  mentioned  by  De  Landa  in  his  represen- 
tation of  alphabetic  characters,  are  drawn  in  the  attitude  of  out' 
stretched  arms,  no  other  part  of  the  body  being  present  or  necessary. 
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Tlio  conventional  gesture  sign  used  by  the  Indians  of  tlie  Ignited 
States  ia  to  throw  the  tlat  right  liand  outward  to  the  right,  the  hand  in 
the  first  position  being  in  front  of  the  right  side  at  the  height  of  the 
elbow. 

Some  tribes  and  European  nations  who  are  still  i)r<)fnse  and  prolific 
in  gesture  as  an  accoinpaiiiiiunit  to  speech  frequently  cinijloy  both 
hands,  nu)ving  them  outward  from  the  front  toward  either  side,  bring- 
ing the  palms  uppermost,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  shoulders  a 
slight  shrug,  an  unconscious  though  efl'ective  emphasis  to  the  gesture. 

The  accompanying  figure  (l.'W)  rei)reseut8  at  Nos.  li, .'»,  and  i  the  hab- 
itations of  a  village  of  which  the  author  or  owner  of  the  record  is  a 
member.  No.  1  denotes  a  water  fowl.  No.  2  is  a  habilation,  fiom  the 
roof  of  winch  project  three  shaman  sticks,  erected  as  votive  otl'eringa 
to  deceased  members  of  the  household.  The  owner  is  also  apparent  on 
the  roof,  occupied  by  domestic  duties.  No..?  is  another  house,  from  the 
roof  of  which  is  seen  the  isauings  of  smoke.  No.  4  is  another  long 
house,  from  the  right  hand  end  of  which  is  seen  projecting  a  stick  indi- 
cating the  direction  taken  by  the  owner  in  his  departure  for  another 
locality.  No.  5  represents  a  swan  (the  uppermost  figure),  which  was 
observed  by  the  traveler  on  his  Journey,  as  also  an  animal,  the  specific 
name  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained.    No.  0,  however,  is  the  traveler 


u  W 
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NOTICK  OK   DErAUTIIHE  TO  VISIT  NBKIIIBORINII    VII.LAOK. 

himself  seated  on  his  dog  sledge,  holding  in  his  hand  a  whip,  with  which 
he  is  urging  the  dog  to  hasten,  as  the  end  of  the  journey  is  near  at 
hand.  He  is  preceded  by  another  native  (No.  7),  whom  ho  caught  up 
with,  who  was  dragging  home  some  game.  No.  S  is  the  house  of  the 
per.son  whom  the  traveler  is  going  to  visit.  The  left  hand  figure  sees 
him  coming,  and  shows  his  pleasure  by  extending  his  arm  horizontally, 
to  inform  others  of  the  village  that  he  sees  the  stranger  ajiproaching. 
The  figure  on  the  meat  pole  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  pleased  at  the 
news,  and  is  seen  performing  some  athletic  feat  on  the  horizontal  polo 
mentioned.  Another  of  the  household  ia  occupied  at  the  storehouse 
(No.  'J)  in  preparing  for  the  storing  of  the  game  caiitured  by  No.  7. 

Smoke  observed  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the  habitation  No.  8  is 
similar  to  that  in  No.  3,  and  resembles  also  in  graphic  execution  the 
tail  of  the  dog  in  No.  G.  Upon  comparison  it  will  bo  found  that  the 
water  thrown  up  by  a  whale  in  blowing  is  represented  in  like  manner. 

ABSTRACT   IDEAS. 

But  few  instances  denoting,  or  perhaps  even  suggesting,  abstra 
ideas  have  been  met  with.    The  following  examples  embrace  also  ges- 
ture language  as  well  as  an  attempt  at  recording  subjective  ideas. 
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It  is  seldom  tluit  the  indication  of  speech  is  attomi)ted  by  the  Eskimo, 
but  in  lip.  133  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  idea  of  urping  by  means 
of  the  voi<'e,  or  calling,  is  given.  The  two  men  are  traveling  with  a 
sledge  and  three  dogs,  the  foremost  of  the  lignrcs  having  a  lino  extend- 
ing from  the  side  of  the  head— i)re8nmably  the  month— to  thele  ader 
of  the  dogs.     The  idea  is  also  exhibited  in  other  pictographs  made  by 

Eskimo,  and  is  not  of  rsire 
occurrence  in  pictographic 
drawings  of  the  natives  of 
Kadiak,  as  stated  by  Vladi- 
mir Naomoflf. 

Voi(;e  lines  are  frequently 
and  similarly  portrayed  by  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Dakota  Indians, 
In  pictographs  relating  to  hunting  expeditions  and  pastimes  the  flrst- 
uamed  tribe  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  expressing  pic- 
torially  some  of  the  more  difiicnlt  ideas,  not  oidy  objective  ones  but 
subjective  as  well. 

The  line  extending  from  the  mouth  to  denote  .ipccch  is  a  visible  pre- 
sentation of  the  common  gesture  sign  for  the  same  iilea,  made  by 
passing  forward  from  the  mouth  the  extended  index  finger. 


FiE.  IM. 
KATIVK  ePKAKINO  TO  DOO. 
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FiR.  134. 
BIUIRK    LINE,  nil    WATEK   MARKH. 

The  elevated  left  hand  of  the  leader  of  the  party  is  an  additioniil 
indication  that  he  is  urging  the  dogs  to  ((uickeu  their  pace,  or  perhaps 
to  exert  greater  eflbrt  in  pulling  the  sledge. 

The  illustration  in  fig.  134  represents  several  men  carrying  an 
umiak.  The  vessel  at  No.  3  is  raised  above  the  ground,  the  four  lines 
resembling  props  or  supports  being  the  men's  legs.  The  boat  is  being 
carried  toward  the  water,  the  shore  lines  being  indicated  by  the  vertical 
curves  at  No.  2.  The  artist  felt  that  he  had  not  the  skill  in  perspec- 
tively  showing  the  water's  edge,  and  so 
places  the  water  lines  in  a  position  in 
which  they  may  clearly  bo  observed. 
The  four  crosses  at  the  left  of  the  engrav- 
ing denote  waterfowl,  while  the  figures 
at  No.  4  denote  a  standing  one  in  conversation  and  gesture  with  the 
departing  ones,  and  another  seated  upon  the  ground. 

A  good  portrayal  of  the  whale  is  given  in  fig.  135.  The  spray— a  small 
character  for  which  is  placed  over  the  highest  ridge  of  the  head — is 
portrayed  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  mammal.  The  oblique  lino  pro- 
truding from  the  back  is  the  harpoon  which  was  used  in  the  capture. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  pictograph  is  the  representa- 
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presence  of  the  instrument  with  ^vhich  death  was  acco.nnlished.     This 
,      18  rare  ,„  Innuit  pictography,  but  frequent  in  Indian  art. 

f.vf      1  '^"^'  f ^"  ■''  '"  '"^  ^'""^"^  ^'='-  ''-""'f"'^  '''■°'"  ^•''I'e  Nome.     This  is  par- 

.cularly  interesting  from  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  variety  of 

hnman  forms  some  resemblinfr  the  bird  liice  forms  or  wings  very  much 

ihw;    '^,  "r  ""fr''^'  *"•■  "^""-l-bird."  a.  portrayed 'by  the 
Ojibwa  and  other  Aiponkian  tribes.     The  left  half  of  the  lower  face  of 
the  bow  represents  umiaks  with  hunters  and  harpoons.     N<>ar  the 
imddle  of  the  recoil  is  a  very  (.nxcefully  drawn  wliale  tail  up  in  the 
a.r,as  (he  animal  a|),.ears  to  bo  diving  while  the  hunter  is  throwing 
his  hari,oon  into  its  body.     Upon  the  upper  half  of  this  sa.ne  side  of 
the  bow,  the  two  sides  being  divided  by  parallel  .uedian   lines,  are  a 
number  of  whale  tails,  indicating  whales  that  Lave  escaped,  while 
others  are  shown  in  the  attitude  of  swimming.     Near  the  left  is  a  very 
conspicuous  nmiak  occupied  by  four  hunters.     Over  the  bow  of  the 
Doat  projects  a  large  harpoon   resting  upon  the  harpoon  rest.    This 
illustratmn  is  reproduced  elsewhere  with  further  explanation     The 
upper  or  convex  side  of  the  bow  is  also  divided  into  two  longitudinal 
ridges  or  faces.     Upon  one  of  these  is  the  portrayal  of  umiaks  rowing 
toward  the  left,  one  h.iuter  harpooning  an  animal,  while  at  the  extreme 
left  four  hunters  appear  to  be  carrying  an  umiak  toward  the  water,  as 
If  preparing  for  departure.     The  right  half  of  the  record  appears  to 
represent  the  other  line,  as  there  are  several  habitations  with  smoke 
rising  from  the  smoke  holes,  votive  offerings  attached  near  by,  as  well 
as  scaaoh  s.     In  this  instance  the  latter  are  evidently  for  burial  nur- 
poses  and  not  for  food.    This  is  made  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
vo  ive  offermgs  are  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  respective  burials. 
A  little  fiirther  to  the  right  are  three  men  returning  with  a  sledge  and 
a  single  dog,  two  additional  persons  appearing  to  lag  behind,  as  if 
weaned  or  bent  with  age.    The  representation  of  a  human  tigu;e  car- 
rying a  staff  IS  a  .-ommon  indication  of  age  or  indigence,  and  occurs 
very  frequently  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  as  well  as  in  the  mnemonic. 
One  of  the  lu.bv.duals  shown  in  the. Eskimo  record  stoops  forward 
very  much,  and  this  is  believed  to  indicate  age.     Imme.liatelv  behind 
him  IS  the  rude  outline  of  a  fox,  which  may  have  reference  to  his  being 
a  shaman,  or  he  may  possibly  have  captured  such  an  animal.     To  the 
right  IS  a  figure  denoting  a  whale's  fluke,  indicating  that  the  hunters 
are  also  whalers,  because  to  the  right  of  this  fluke  is  an  umiak  with 
two  persons  sitting  in  it  using  the  paddle.     The  hunter  in  the  bow  of 
this  boat  has  his  paddle  projecting  forward  and  not  quite  t^mching  the 
wat«r.   he  perspective  being  a.lmirably  represented,  as  it  does  not  cut 
through  and  destroy  the  structure  of  the  boat.    Upon  the  other  face  of 
this  same  bow  are  several  umiaks  in  pursuit  of  a  whale  and  several 
natives  dragging  seals,  two  of  these  natives  having  attached  to  the  rear 
part  01  their  bodies  appendages  drawn  exactly  like  a  dog's  tail  or  a  fox's 
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tail,  ■wliicli  indicates  that  tlie  natives  belonged  to  tlioso  classes  referred 
to  by  Captain  IJeechoy  in  his  Notice  of  the  Indians  of  Schisnia  Kcef 
Inlet,  wlio  wore  sucli  ornaments  attached  to  their  clotliinp,  piviii};  them 
a  ridicnlons  ai)i)earance,  and  may  probably  have  occasioned  the  report 
of  the  Ghnkche  that  the  people  of  that  region  have  tails  like  dogs. 

The  remaining  figures  upon  this  bow  consists  of  human  beings  and  a 
few  animal  forms,  near  the  extreme  right  being  a  curious  outline  of  an 
umiak,  the  occupants  of  which  are  shown  with  extended  arms  from 
which  numerous  short  lines  project.  These  may  denote  the  fur  upon 
the  sleeves  of  the  dress,  or  they  may  have  other  signification,  or  they 
may  possibly  be  merely  a  fancy  of  the  engraver. 

SHAMANISM. 

Although  the  Eskimo  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  numbers  of 
them  are  recognized  slianums  of  ability,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral scarcity  of  pictographic  matter  pertaining  thereto.  This  is  strange, 
too,  as  among  some  peoples  the  reconls  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
shamanistic  ceremonies,  and  in  several  instances,  as  among  theOjibwa, 
for  instance,  the  mnemonic  and  hunting  records — all  shamanistic — are 
the  only  relics  of  i>ict()gra])liy  at  this  day. 

MYTHIC   ANIMALS. 

But  a  few  specimens  portraying  mythic  animals  occur,  the  following 
being  the  most  conspicuous: 

The  accompanying  specimen,  on  plate  72,  is  from  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  collected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  Itrei)resents  a  whale- 
line  guide,  and  is  used  on  the  bow  of  an  umiak  used  for  whale  hunt- 
ing. The  two  pieces  of  ivory,  measuring  in  height  4J  inches,  are 
ingeniously  joined  together  by  mortising,  the  slot  in  either  piece  being 
made  so  as  to  face  its  fellow;  and  into  these  slots  is  afterwards  placed 
a  piece  to  hold  both  sides  in  place,  by  being  secured  by  ivory  pegs 
which  pass  through  at  right  angles  to  the  connecting  i)iece,  as  will  be 
observed  in  the  illustrations.  In  the  lower  cut  will  be  noticed  an  addi- 
tional jiiece.  larger  than  the  round  pegs,  which  consists  of  a  large 
glass  bead. 

The  horns  of  the  sjjecimen  represent  the  heads  of  a  mammal,  the 
eyes  consisting  of  wooden  i)egs,  while  the  nostrils  are  drillings  filled 
in  with  i)egs  which  appear  to  have  been  blackened. 

In  the  ui)per  figure  are  portrayed  two  thnnderbirds  or  eagles,  each 
descending  to  grasp  a  whale,  the  latter  having  sjjray  in  the  act  of 
being  ejected  from  the  "blowholes."  In  the  lower  figure  the  birds  are 
rejjresented  as  having  secured  the  whales  and  have  risen  into  the  air, 
as  seems  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  whale  on  the  right  hand  side. 
The  engraving  of  the  characters  is  decidedly  bold  and  expressive,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  etched  portions  still  retaining  more  or  less  black 
color.    The  general  artistic  form  of  the  bird  is  very  like  that  usually 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    72. 


Figs.  1  and  2.  Obverse  ani>  Reverse  of  Whale-Link  Gi.'ide,  Placeti  on  Bow 
OK  Umiak,  U-skd  in  Hu.vtino. 
(Cat.  No.  48169.  U.  S.  N.  M.     Cape  Prinre  of  Wales.    Collected  by  K.  W.  Nelaun.) 
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Plate  72. 


Mythic  Bird  and  Whale  on  Harpoon  Rest. 
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found  in  Algonkian  pictographs,  and  does  not  keep  in  general  liar 
mony  with  Alaskan  art,  althongli  the  wliales,  wliich  are  true,  typical, 
Alaskan  examples,  seems  at  once  to  repel  tbe  suspicion  of  iutrnsive 
characters,  or  such  as  are  non-Innuif 


=T^=Tr^^ 


Fig.  136. 

MYTHIC  SERPKNTS. 


The  four  perforations  in  the  piece  are  for  attaching  it  to  the  gunwale 
of  the  umiak. 

The   illustrations   given,  a,  b,  and  c,   of  fig.  136,  represent  mythic 


c  very  much 


Fig. 137. 

MTTHlr    ANIMAL    DRVorBINO   NA- 
TIVE. 


serpents,  and  are  described  in  some  of  the  folk  tales. 

resembles  the  "  water  monster"  of  the  Ojibwa, 

though  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  cult  of 

the  latter  could  have  been  couAeyed,  even  in 

the  slightest  degree,  to  the  Eskimo.     Other 

intervening  tribes,  notably  so    those  of  the 

Athabascas  family,  have  serpent  myths,  and 

from  this  people  the  idea  may  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  lunuit,  especially  as  the  latt<'r 

are  in  freipient  comniuniciition  with  the  Kenai  Indians,  the  northwest- 

erumost  tribe  of  the  above-mentioned  famij'. 
It  has  been  suggested,  too,  that  the  creatures  may  have  been  copied 

from  or  suggested  by  illnstratinns  in  newspapers  or  other  literature. 
In  fig.  137  is  shown  a  mythic  creature  taking  up  a  man  and  i)reparing 

to  devour  him.     The  belief  in  water  monsters  survives  among  the 

natives  of  the  southern  coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Kadiak,  a  (creature 
resembling  somewhat  a  rei)tilian  form  in  imitation  of 
an  alligator,  of  which  illustrations  are  also  given  else- 
where. 

The  outlines  in  fig.  1.38  are  not  sufficiently  specific  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  creature  intended,  but  the  indica- 
tion of  the  heart,  together  with  the  voice  Hue,  or  life 

line,  extending  therefrom  to  the  open  mouth,  is  very  much  like  some  of 

the  figures  found  among  the  Zuni  and  the  Ojibwa. 
This  peculiar  line  denotes  the  animal  to  be  of  a  mythic  or,  perhaps, 

sacred  character,  and  has  reference  to  ceremonials  known  only  to  the 

shamans  or  members  of  certain  cnit  societies. 
NAT  MUS  95 58 
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Ill  plate  f.6,  fig.  2,  is  the  eiiRraved  figure  of  a  seal,  ^vithin  which  are 
various  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  resembles  that  class  of  sacred 
objects  often  carried  by  the  Ojibwa  jes'saktd  or  juggler. 

Fig.  130  represents  a  series  of  characters  only  part  of  which  are 
intelligible.  No.  1  is  evidently— from  the  curve  of  the  horns— a  rein- 
deer,  vliile  No.  2  is  ex]ilained  to  be  a  mythic  animal— a  serpent,  as 
similarly  elongated  (juadrupcds  have  been  interpreted  by  some  natives. 
No.  3  aiipears  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven  figures  (Nos.  3,  4,  5, 
7,  8,  n,  10)  which  are  apparently  decorated  with  fringed  coats,  like  the 
M.-ighboring  Kolosh  and  Kenai  Indians,  and  marks  of  bird  or  other 
faces  ujion  their  heads. 

No.  (>  is  an  aciuatic  bird  in  flight,  which  at.once  shows  the  difference 
in  execution  of  ideas,  the  human  figure  being  bifurcated  as  above  indi- 
cated. No.  11  is  a  mammal,  resembling  the  usual  character  denoting 
the^JM<oriV/rt*. 

CEREMONIALS. 

Mr.  ^Murdoch  remarks  that  at  some  of  the  ceremonial  dances  of  the 
Eskimo,  at  I'oint  Harrow,  the  participants  wear  masks,  sonic  of  which 
are  sometimes  decorated  with  slight  ornamentation. 


r^ 


A^ 
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FiR.  130. 

MTTniC  CREATURES. 

Gorgets  are  also  worn,  and  fig.  3  represents  an  excellent  example 
with  ornamentations  relating  to  fishing  and  hunting.  Tlie  same  author 
remarks,  al.so,  that  the  more  southerTi  ICskimo  of  Alaska  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  in  their  dances  very  elaborate  and  highly  ornamented 
and  ]iaiiited  masks,  of  which  the  National  Museum  possesses  a  very 
large  collection.  The  ancient  Aleuts  also  used  masks.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  other  Eskimo,  save  "  those  of  Alaska,  ever  use  masks  in  their 
performances,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
people  of  T?atlin  Land,  where  a  mask  of  the  hide  of  th(^  bearded  seal  is 
worn  on  certain  occasions.  NordenskiiJld  saw  one  wooden  mask  among 
the  i»eoi)le  near  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Vega,  but  learned  that  this 
hail  been  broiiglit  from  Bering  Strait,  and  probably  from  Aiuerica."' 

The  dancing  mask  jireviously  referred  to  and  shown  in  ])late  Ifi  is 
from  Kuskoqiiim,  and  was  collected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  The  speci- 
men is  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  perhajis  the  only 
example  of  woodwork  bearing  pictographs  in  color.  The  specimen, 
Including  the  lower  jiendant,  measures  about  9J  inches  in  length,  the 
wi<lth  of  the  largest  piece — bearing  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth — being 
almost  '^  inches  across.  Upon  the  top  and  right  side  are  a  number  of 
punctures  for  the  insertion  of  feathers,  only  three  of  the  latter  being 
now  present.    The  four  slats  of  wood  are  attached  to  the  main  piece 
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by  moans  of  thin  strands  of  bark.  Tlie  several  pieces  were  rudely 
besmeared  with  a  whitt«  clialky  paint,  wiiile  over  several  portions  of 
tliem  are  markings  in  black. 

Fpou  the  left  cheek  of  the  mask  arc  four  vertically  arranjjed  fignres 
of  masks,  rather  grotesqne  in  ex])ression.  The  lower  one  is  not  as 
elaborately  dtawn  as  the  others.  Upon  the  upper  piece  of  wood,  upon 
the  left  of  the  mask,  is  an  outline  of  an  umiak,  with  sail  spread.  Iq 
the  bow  of  the  boat  i.s  the  figure  of  a  native  with  hands  and  arms 
uplifted,  while  another  figure  is  visible  in  the  stem  acting  as  helmsman. 

The  nmrkings  upon  the  remaining  piece  are  probably  meaningless. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  the  lakutat  and  Tshiikat, 
and  to  a  certain  e.xtent  the  neighboring  tribes,  masked  dances  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  the  purport  being  usually  ceremonial;  though  at 
this  day  much  of  the  former  sacredness  of  these  ceremonials  has  become 
debased.  Among  tiie  Eskimo  ceremonial  dances  are  of  great  impor'f, 
tauce,  though  not  of  such  frequence  as  among  their  southern  neighborsi 

In  fig.  140  the  vertical  strokes  shown  by  Nos.  1  and  10  represent  the 
timbers  supporting  tiie  structure  within  which  the  dance  takes  place, 
not  sufficient  space  being  available  ui)on  the  specimen  of  ivory  to  rep- 
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Fig.  140. 

CEREMONIAL  DANCB. 


resent  the  roof.  Nos.  2,  7,  and  9  are  the  drummers,  each  armed  with  a 
flat,  tambourine  drum,  generally  used  by  the  shamen  everywhere.  Nos. 
3,  4,  T),  (»,  and  8  represent  the  dancers,  marked  with  what  appears  to  bo 
bear  heads — made  of  some  light  wood,  such  as  cedar.  The  attitudes  of 
the  dancers  are  remarkably  clever  and  lifelike,  showing  the  various 
attitudes,  both  natural  and  assumed,  in  imitation  of  the  animal  repre- 
sented, as  may  bo  found  at  any  dance  of  aboriginal  peoples  when  they 
attain  that  particular  degree  of  enthusiasm  consequent  upon  and  per- 
ceptilde  to  the  beholder  after  a  feast. 

This  engraving,  plate  73.  fig.  L',  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  on 
account  of  the  portrayal  of  (lie  transmission  of  sound,  a  stage  of  devel-, 
opinent  found  in  but  few  instances  in  Alaskan  pictographs,  but  of 
frequentoccurrence  among  the  Oheyenne8,and  other  neighboring  tribes, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  and  other  posts  farther 
north. 

The  entire  record  relates  to  a  ceremonial  dance,  held  on  account  of  a 
sick  person,  and  the  indication  of  the  village  houses  and  sledges  of 
visiting  natives. 

The  narrator  is  indicated  at  No.  1,  his  arms  outstretched  to  embrace 
the  surrounding  area  as  the  place  where  he  was,  and  which,  perhaps, 
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is  Ilia  rcsideiuci  also.  Nos.  2,  G,  and  8  denote  scaft'olds  for  food,  the 
acciiimilnted  material  beinp  apparent  njion  the  transverse  poles.  At  the 
residcncr  at  No.  .'5  smoke  is  emerginp  from  the  smoke  liole  in  the  roof, 
and  someone  is  also  upon  the  roof  of  the  entrance  reachinfj  outward 
toward  wliat  may  have  been  intended  for  a  acalfold,  but  which,  because 
of  erosion,  had  become  partly  obliterated,  as  have  also  portions  of  the 
human  beings  beneath.  The  next  house.  No.  4,  also  has  a  column  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  smoko  hole,  while  several  vertical  lines  before 
the  entrance  indicate  the  original  jwrtrayal  of  the  necessary  storehouse 
or  food  scalVolil.  No.  5  is  another  permanent  habitation,  while  at  No. 
7,  over  the  roof  of  the  entrance  to  the  house,  is  the  outline  of  a  man,  hor- 
izontal and  with  tlie  hand  thrown  downward  as  if  making  a  common 
gesture  sign  for  li/iini  ihurn,  or  to  lie  there,  having  reference  i)erhaps  to 
the  recumbent  ])osition  of  the  occu]iant,  who  may  bo  sick  and  for  whose 
benefit  the  ceremonies  are  in  operation.  A  heavy  column  of  smoke  is 
issuing  from  tlie  chimney. 

Upon  tlie  house  No.  It  are  two  persons  apparently  interested  in 
something  or  someone  at  No.  7,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  sick  man. 
At  No.  10  is  designated  the  entrance  to  the  house  No.  0,  and  upon  the 
roiif  are  four  jiersons;  the  one  at  the  right  holding  in  one  hand  tam- 
bourine drum,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  is  beating  it,  tiie  sound 
therefrom  passing  forward  over  the  group  of  dancers  before  the  house. 
In  the  rear  of  the  drummer  are  three  assistant  musicians,  and  from  the 
absence  of  drums  or  rattles  they  appear  to  be  singers,  the  belief  being 
furthermore  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  each  of  the  three  has  an 
arm  or  hand  elevated;  the  one  at  the  right  apjiearing  to  place  his 
hand  before  his  mouth  to  denote  in  gesture  language  speech,  voice, 
siDifi,  a  common  portrayal  in  various  Indian  pictographs,  as  well  as 
Maya,  Jlexican,  lOgyptian,  and  Ilittite  hieroglyphs  and  objective  repre- 
sentations of  voice  in  various  forms.  The  remaining  figures  also  appear 
to  have  their  hands  directed  upward  before  the  face,  an  api)roach  in 
gesture  to  the  preceding.  The  sign  for  sing,  singing,  is  made  by  hold- 
ing the  i)alm  )i|)ward  and  passing  the  hand  uiiward  and  forward  from 
the  mouth,  though  beginning  before  the  neck  and  passing  at  from  6  to 
10  inches  before  the  mouth. 

The  narrow  vertical  line  with  streamers  of  cloth  or  calico  attached, 
ami  sunnouiited  by  the  wooilen  elligy  of  a  bird,  is  a  votive  offering  or 
"shaman  stick"  erected  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  No.  D  in  commemo- 
ration of  one  of  the  liousehold. 

The  character  at  No,  IL' is  another  shaman,  armed  withadriim,  whicb^ 
he  holds  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  strikes  the  head  with  a  drum- 
stick, wlii(!h  is  seen  crossing  the  surface  in  the  endeavor  to  drive  away 
one  of  the  evil  spirits  or  demons  hovering  about  in  the  air  after  being 
expelled  by  exorcism  from  the  body  of  the  sick  man. 

The  group  embracing  nine  figures,  No.  13,  denotes  the  assistant 
shamans  driving  about  and  punishing  the  evil  spirits — the  same  one 
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being  liore  reproduced  with  uplifted  liands  and  once  ag  a  small  being — 
tliey  being  masked  and  decorated  with  fringed  sleeves  and  garments 
and  armed  with  weajions  possessing  inysterions  i)ower  in  exorcism. 
The  demon  appears  in  nearly  each  instance  to  sui)plicate  the  shaman 
not  to  strike  with  the  uplifted  rod,  the  gesture  sign  for  supplication 
being  accurately  portrayed,  both  hands  being  elevated  toward  the  one 
addressed,  not  only  surpassing  in  pictorial  execution  the  same  idea  as 
found  among  other  American  aborigines,  but  being  exactly  similar  to 
the  hieroglyph,  for  the  same  idea,  of  the  Kgyptians. 

Nos.  14,  15,  and  Ifl  are  sledges,  drawn  up  near  to  tlio  place  of  the 
dance.  The  representations  of  the  sledges  are  more  nearly  like  some 
figures  of  the  baidarka  shown  elsewhere,  because  of  the  almost  vertical 
bow  and  the  dark  line  along  the  top,  consisting  of  two  horizontal  lines 
within  which  are  short  vertical  strokes,  the  latter  denoting  bales  of 
peltries  and  fnrs  received  from  other  natives  for  barter.  The  man  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  sledge  in  No.  14  is  smoking  a  pipe,  while  the  figures 
on  top  of  both  No.  14  and  15  appear  to  enjoy  the  scene,  their  arms 
ap])arently  raised  as  if  .in  acclamation.  At  No.  Ifi  the  dog  is  assisted 
in  pulling  the  sledge  by  the  man,  who  is  dragging  at  a  cord,  the  load 
being  evidently  a  heavy  one,  as  the  man  at  the  side  of  the  sledge  is 
also  tugging  at  it  to  assist  in  propulsion. 

The  scene  presented  in  plate  73,  fig.  1,  is  of  interest,  because  the 
ceremonial  dance  is  performed  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  as  indicated 
by  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  habitations  and  the  sledges  of  the 
visitors. 

The  characters  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  denote  permanent  or  winter  habi- 
tations, TipoTi  which  are  observed  some  of  the  witnesses  to  the  dance. 
No.  4  is  a  high  ]iole  erected  between  the  habitations,  ami  upon  it  is  an 
efligy  of  an  animal,  while  the  pole  itself  is  decorated  with  streamers  of 
calico  or  cloth,  flannel,  etc.  No.  5  is  a  slender  stick,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  ])laced  the  wooden  efTigy  of  a  bird,  the  whole  being  designated 
a  "shaman  stick''  or  votive  ofTering,  being  a  token  or  memorial  erected 
by  a  relative  or  friend  to  one  deceased.  The  memorial  is  intended  also 
as  a  "luck  stick,"  i.  e.,  a  public  testimonial  of  wishing  luck  to  the 
spirit  of  the  dead. 

Near  the  habitation  No.  2  is  an  oblong  figure  upon  stilts,  denoting  a 
scaffold  u|)()n  which  food  is  stored.  These  are  so  erected  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  dogs  and  noxious  or  jiredatory  animals. 

Nos.  0  to  12  are  sledges  belonging  to  a  ])arty  of  fur  traders  who 
chanced  to  stop  at  the  village.  At  Nos.  6  and  12  the  dogs  have 
already  been  unhitched  and  the  owners  are  seated  at  the  front,  smok- 
ing their  jtipes.  I'ales  of  goods  are  indicated  by  the  solid  outline  of 
oblong  figures  raised  upon  short  lines  above  the  sledges  themselves. 

The  human  figures  represented  by  Nos.  13  to  22  ar^  the  shaman 
and  his  assistants.  These  are  duplicate  characters  of  the  latter  por- 
trayed in  driving  away  evil  spirits,  Nos.  26  to  20,  which  are  indicated 
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as  Imniau  forms,  curved,  with  tlio  feet  and  Icrs  turned  upward  and  the 
arms  thrown  forward,  as  if  miikin|:r  violent  efforts  at  juuiping.  These 
spirits  are  driven  around  from  one  point  to  auotlier,  some  shamans 
drivintr  and  strikiiif;  tlieni  to  compel  tlieir  dejtarturc,  while  others  are 
assisting  in  exorcism  by  using  tlie  magic  rattles,  seen  as  short  T-shaped 
fi-rurt'S  in  tlie  hands  of  some  of  the  assistants. 

All  (if  t  Iiis  cereniony  is  for  the  jinrpose  of  exorcism,  the  expulsion  of  the 
demons  of  disease  from  the  body  of  a  sick  man,  indicated  as  wrapjied 
up  at  No.  ^M,  where  ho  is  supposed  to  be  lying  upon  the  ground. 

The  entire  grouping  of  the  ligures  is,  necessarily,  i)laced  along  two 
base  lines,  each  line  running  parallel  with  the  border  of  the  ivory  bow 
ui)on  which  the  record  is  portrayed.  The  heads  of  the  ditferent  indi- 
viduals, as  well  a.s  the  housetops  and  the  tops  of  the  sledges,  are  all 
directed  inward  toward  tlie  middle,  this  being  the  limit  of  possibility 
of  artistic  execution  in  attempting  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole  vil- 
lage and  its  <lancing  ground — the  latter  being  about  the  high  decorated 
pole,  at  Xo.  4,  but  for  lack  of  si)ace  the  ceremonial  is  transferred  to 
where  it  is  drawn — the  intention  being  to  represent  the  dancers  as  if 
in  a  circle,  their  movements  being  directed  around  the  pole  bearing  tlip 
animal  figure. 
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Fig. 141. 

SnAJJANISTIC  CEREMONIAL. 

Two  distinct  styles  of  engraving  occur  in  the  pictograph  represented 
in  fig.  141,  although  they  are  probably  by  the  same  artist.  The  habi 
tations  shown  in  Nos.  1  and  3  are  in  delicately  engraved  lines  quite 
foreign  in  execution  to  the  crudely  carved  figures  in  Nos.  4  to  1 1.  The 
houses  are  in  profile,  and  both  indicate  the  place  of  entrance  at  the 
right  side,  beneath  the  delicate  vertical  rod  projecting  above.  Human 
figures  are  seen  upon  the  roofs,  those  upon  No.  ^5  appearing  to  be  occu- 
pied ill  ail  animated  conversation,  as  suggested  by  the  attitude  of  the 
arms. 

The  vertical  poles,  connected  by  a  crosspiece,  indicated  in  No.  2,  rep- 
resent a  raclc  where  lish  anil  the  meat  of  game  are  snsiiendcd  for  dry- 
ing. The  figure  of  a  man  engaged  in  some  occupation  connected  with 
the  rack  is  observed  between  the  vertical  poles. 

The  liniiian  ligures  indicated  in  Nos.  4  to  it  are  engaged  in  a  dance, 
the  attituilesof  all  but  two  being  well  executed  in  the  representation  of 
the  peculiar  manner  of  leaning  forward  the  body,  common  to  nearly  all 
aboriginal  tribes  when  participating  in  such  pastimes.  In  Nos.  G  and 
8  arc  seen  peculiar  tail-like  appendages,  representing  merely  ornamental 
streamers  often  tied  to  the  belt  at  the  spiral  portion  to  represent  the 
toils  of  animals  which  these  natives  sometimes  imitate,  both  in  dress 
and  actions. 
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Tlio  two  uiaminaliaft  figures  at  the  extreme  right — Nos.  10  and  11 — 
are  dogs,  facing  one  nnotlier,  an  attitude  assumed  by  strangers,  as 
these  had  probably  accompanied  their  masters  to  the  phice  of  the 
ceremony  portrayed. 

Plate  73,  fig.  4  represents  a  ceremonial  dance.  The  characters  in 
Nos.  1  and  4,  representing  three  pairs  of  human  forms,  are  dancers, 
who  are  aiding  the  shaman  at  No.  2,  who  is  shown  with  his  hands 
uplifted  and  throwing  them  circularly  about  as  if  "stirring  up  a 
breeze,"  which  lie  is  in  fact  doing,  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  spirits 
of  the  air,  whoso  aid  he  is  invoking.  All  this  is  being  done  because 
the  seated  llgure  at  the  left  end  of  tlie  habitation.  No.  3,  is  re(iuesting 
the  shaman's  assistance.  Four  other  human  tigures  are  indicated  about 
the  same  habitation,  thongh  partly  worn  off,  and  at  the  right-hand 
upper  corner  is  a  shaman  stick  or  votive  offering,  ])laced  there  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  owner's  family.  The  stick  appears  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  an  effigy  of  a  bird,  this  being  the  common  practice.  Nos. 
5  and  0  appear  to  be  dancers,  each  armed  with  rattles,  small  round 
frames  of  wood,  having  both  tlat  sides  covered  with  seal  gut  or  buck- 
skin, being  used  by  shamen  or  their  assistants.  No.  7  denotes  another 
habitation,  at  the  left  end  of  which  is  a  votive  offering  and  at  the 
other  a  human  figure,  wlio,  with  his  left  hand,  reaches  down  to  another, 
No.  8,  who  appears  in  the  act  of  winking  aid  from  spirits  in  the  air. 

No. !)  is  undetermined,  but  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  are  reindeer,  the  first 
and  last  having  attached  to  them  the  spirit  or  guardian  of  the  shaman, 
who  has  compelled  the  animals  to  coine  within  reach  of  tiio  hunter's 
gun,  though  only  one  of  the  three.  No.  12,  having  been  secured. 

No,  13  represents  the  shaman  in  another  instance  when  his  services 
were  requested ;  this  time  by  a  native  shown  in  No.  14,  at  the  left-hand 
end  and  seated  or  leaning  against  the  dwelling.  Some  votive  offerings 
are  also  perceived  upon  the  roof,  while  to  the  right,  No.  15,  are  a  num- 
ber of  natives  indulging  in  a  daiu*^,  probably  a  ceremonial  one,  as  the 
record  is  one  pertaiuing  to  shamanistic  matters  entirely. 

The  ivory  bag  handle  shown  on  plate  32,  fig.  7,  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  workmanshij),  and  presents  evidence  of  artistic  expression  not  met 
with  in  any  other  specimens. 

The  central  disk  presents  the  relief  carving  of  a  human  face,  the  nose 
being  clearly  indicated  as  different  from  that  drawn  or  engraved  upon 
the  seal's  face,  while  below  the  mouth  are  the  vertical  lines  to  denote 
the  tattooing  i)racticed  by  the  women.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
rather  firm  and  represents  a  frown.  The  ring  surrounding  the  face 
is  the  fur  hood,  the  fur  itself  being  indicated  by  the  short  radiating 
lines  extending  therefrom. 

The  oi)posito  side  of  the  specimen  is  a  reproduction  of  the  obverse, 
with  the  exception,  however,  that  the  face  is  that  of  a  man,  the  mouth 
being  portrayed  by  having  the  corners  turned  upward  to  denote  a 
smile,  while  below  either  corner  is  a  circular  spot  to  indicate  the 
labrels.    The  furred  hood  is  also  shown. 
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Uiioii  citluT  side  of  the  face  are  seals,  ornain6utetkwith  rayed  cir- 
cles, wliilw  aloiif,'  tlio  lower  edge  are  two  parallel  lines  bearing  interior 
dpcorations  of  simple  cross  linos. 

Tiic  ui)per  edge  has  a  sinii)le  longitudinal  crease,  while  beneath  this 
line  is  furthenuore  ornamented  by  short  lateral  ones. 

INDIVIDUAL  SHAMANISM. 

The  illnstration  presented  in  flg.  H'2  is  perhaps  unique,  the  original 
having  been  obtained  from  a  native  well  versed  in  shamanism,  and  in 
fact  professed  to  be  one.  •• 

Descrii)tions  of  shamans'  ceremonials  in  medicine  lodges,  especially 
in  the  initiation  of  candidates,  were  piiblishcd  by  tlic  iiresent  writer  in 
the  Seventh  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  relate 

to  the  Ojibwa  Mide'wiwin  or 
(irand  Medicine  Society,  a  cult 
society  known  to  tin;  Catholic 
Fathers  who  first  came  to  Can- 
ada, but  which,  until  the  above 
rVport  was  published,  had 
never  been  thoroughly  under- 
stood. The  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  niy.thology  and 
ritual  thereto  was  given  by  the 
^)resent  writer;  and  a  similar 
contribution  to  science  has 
been  recently  pul)Iished  in  tiie 
I'ourteenth  Annual  Keport  of 
the  same  Bureau,  and  embraces 
the  exjjosition  of  tlie  ceremoni- 
als of  the  several  cult  societies 
of  the  Menomini  Indians,  the 
report  being  a  ])art  only  of  the 
memoir  which  embraces  a  com- 
plete history  of  that  tribe,  first 
kiH)wn  through  their  discovery 
by  Nicollet,  in  Ki.'U. 
The  illustration  given  above,  representing  an  I'^skimo  shaman  lieal- 
ing  a  sick  man,  witli  the  explanation  given  by  the  recorder  thereof,  is 
of  i)efiillar  vabu^  and  interest.  The  Innuit  ceremonial  structures  are 
partly  underground,  the  roof  being  covered  with  turf  ami  other 
nuilerials.  and  the.  entrance  thereto  being  by  a  partly  underground  or 
possibly  tunnel-like  passageway. 

In  the  figure,  a  represeuts  the  entrance  to  the  chamber,  or  lodge,  as 
a  habitation  of  natives  or  Indians  is  often  designated;  b,  the  fireplace; 
c,  a  vertical  i)iece  of  wood  upon  which  is  placed  a  (iross  piece,  upon 
each  end  of  which  is  a  lamp  made  of  steatite  and  fed  with  fat;  d,  the 
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musicians  upon  raised  seats  drnuiniiiig  upon  tambourine  drums,  and 
producing  music  to  tUo  movements  of  tlie  shaman  during  hia  incanta- 
tions in  exorcising  the  demon,  or  evil  spirit,  supposed  to  liavo  posses- 
sion of  tlio  patient;  e,  visitors  and  friends  seated  around  the  interior  of 
the  chamber  to  witness  the  ceremony ;/,  the  shaman  represented  in 
making  liis  incantations  preparatory  to  exorcising  from  the  body  of  the 
patient  the  demon  to  whose  presence  tlie  disease  is  attributed;  a,  tiie 
patient  seated  upon  the  tloor  of  the  chamber— the  legs  being  folded 
under  his  body  and  scarcely  visible  to  the  beholder,  they  are  omitted 
in  the  pictograjih.  h  represents  the  shaman  in  another  stage  of  the 
ceremonies,  driving  out  the  demon,  i  is  another  tigure  of  the  i)fttient — 
from  his  head  is  seen  to  issue  a  line  connecting  it  with  j.  j  is  the 
demon,  k  is  the  shaman  in  the  act  of  driving  the  demort  out  of  the 
lodge  or  chamber— in  his  hands  are  sacred  objects,  his  jiersonal  fetish, 
in  which  his  power  lies;  /,  the  flying  demon  endeavoring  to  escape 
through  the  doorway.  »i  and  n  are  assistants  to  the  shaman,  stationed 
at  the  entrance  to  strike  and  hasten  the  departure  of  the  demon. 

IMate  64,  tig.  1,  represents  a  drill  bow  from  the  north  of  Norton  Souiul. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  this  specimen  is  curved  edgewise,  so  that 
upon  the  back  appears  one  continuous  record,  while  upon  the  front  side 
there  are  two,  the  front  being  beveled  from  the  central  line.  (^)uite  a 
number  of  interesting  figures  appear  upon  this  record,  the  results  in 
hunting  having  apparently  been  brought  about  by  the  kind  offices  of 
a  shaman,  to  whom  application  has  been  made  for  success  by  the 
recorder  or  owner.  In  the  small  space  at  the  extreme  left  is  the  outline 
of  a  human  figure,  the  arms  bent  and  the  hands  touching  the  sides, 
two  ])rominent  ears,  and  three  lines  directed  upward  from  the  head. 
This  represents  the  shaman  whose  intluence  had  been  obtained.  Imme- 
diately below -this  human  figure  is  an  oblong  outline  attached  to  a 
delicate  groove  or  lino  extending  forward  to  a  whale.  This  represents 
the  fioat  attached  to  the  liarpo(Hi  line.  The  next  charac^ter  represents 
a  seal  facing  the  right,  its  vis  :Yvis  being  a  native  crawling  along  with  a 
spear  in  his  hand,  evidently  intending  to  capture  it.  The  short  et<hing8 
projecting  fhuu  the  base  line  and  extending  to  the  right  to  a  distance  of 
about  three  inches,  represent  a  marsh.  Five  seals  are  shown  about  the 
middle  of  this  marsh,  as  if  swimming  in  the  water  with  only  the  head 
and  top  of  the  body  projecting.  Heyoiul  these  animals,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  nuirsh,  is  the  outline  of  a  boat.  Some  distance  to  the  right  is  a 
figure  very  much  resembling  a  crouching  bear.  This  again  is  a  repro- 
ducti(m  of  the  figure  of  the  .shaman  whose  kindly  olVices  had  been 
secured  upon  another  occasion.  Ho  seems  to  be  throwing  forward  a 
magic  bullet  which,  used  by  the  hunter  in  the  kaiak  above  him,  enabled 
the  hunter  to  sectire  the  seal  he  wanted,  as  shown  by  the  bullet  mark 
above  the  animal  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  kaiak.  ITpon  the 
same  face<of  the  bow  will  be  observed  a  number  of  charaeterH  as  if 
suspended  from  the  upper  line  thereof.     By  turning  the  bow  about,  the 
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pictures  will  ho  brouRlit  into  proper  position.  HeginiiinB  at  tlio  left, 
are  two  eloufiiited  lipures,  eaeh  iijwn  stilts,  wliicli  represent  the  scaf- 
ToldR  upon  wliicli  tliesc  boats  ari*  placed  for  dryinj,'.  Three  wint^'r  habi- 
tations are  next  in  order,  about  which  are  a  number  of  human  beings 
in  various  attitudes.  Smoke  issues  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the 
vertical  rods  projecting  from  the  first  and  second  indicate  votive  ofl'er- 
ings.  To  the  right  of  the  third  house  are  three  human  beings  standing 
about  an  umiak,  which  is  drawn  foreshortened,  and  a  line  extending  to 
tl  .  ii;;ht  to  an  oblong  figure,  which  is  a  seal  which  they  have  captured. 
There  are  outlines  of  five  natives  with  arms  extended,  one  with  a  spear, 
but  the  import  of  these  characters  ia  uot  intelligible.  The  next  figure, 
however,  is  shown  in  the  act  of  dragging  a  seal,  while  beyond  it  is 
another  seal,  toward  which  a  native  is  throwing  his  spear.  Beyond 
the  latter  is  shown  the  body  of  another  seal,  toward  which  a  hunter  is 
crawling  on  all  fours,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from  him  is  his  com- 
panion engagetl  in  like  pursuit  of  another  seal,  sliown  to  the  riglit.  As 
the  bow  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  with  the  figure  of  a  shaman  at  the 
right,  it  will  he  observed  that  along  the  upper  face  are  a  number  of 
illustrations  which  represent  various  avocations.  At  the  extreme  right 
is  the  body  of  a  reindeer  lying  upon  the  ground,  the  Iku'iis  at  the  right 
projecting  upward,  and  upon  the  body  of  th('  animal,  as  well  as  behind 
it,  are  birds  feeding  upon  it.  Following  this  toward  the  right  are  four 
other  animals  of  like  species,  with  the  outlines  of  a  (iftli,  which  can  not 
be  clearly  determined.  Following  the  base  lino  for  some  distance,  wo 
come  to  another  deer  in  the  act  of  browsing.  A  little  beyond  the 
middle,  toward  the  right,  are  three  natives,  the  first  going  toward  the 
rigid  witli  his  harpoon  directed  forward,  the  second  with  a  line  extend- 
ing to  the  right  to  some  object  upon  the  ground,  which  the  third  ajtpears 
to  be  stabbing  with  his  spear,  the  weapon  being  uplifted.  This  may 
represent  the  killing  of  a  seal.  Another  native  is  seen  approaching 
this  group  of  three,  beyond  which  is  the  outline  of  a  large  mammal, 
evidently  intended  to  represent  a  deer. 

By  again  turning  the  bow  upside  down,  so  that  the  upper  line  becomes 
the  base  line,  another  record  presents  itself.  The  group  of  figures  at 
the  extreme  left  denotes  two  natives  occupied  in  boiling  something,  as 
their  hands  are  attached  to  short  lines  extending  info  the  kettles,  which 
arc  j)Iaccd  against  tlie  lire  from  which  the  smoke  is  rising.  It  is  very 
likely  that  they  are  cooking  the  meat  of  the  reindeer,  as  the  hide  of 
the  aTiimal  is  susi)eiuled  from  the  horizontal  drying  pole  or  scaffold  at 
the  right,  beneath  which  another  native  is  occupied  in  hanging  up  tho 
meat.  The  largo,  irregularly  drawn  body  to  tke  right  of  this  scaftbld 
appears  to  denote  a  habitation.  Two  human  beings  are  engaged 
between  this  and  a  triangular  body  which  may  denote  a  summer  habi- 
tation, tho  latter  being  usually  made  of  bark,  canvas,  or  boards.  To 
the  right  of  the  triangular  building  is  a  human  being,  beside  him  being 
another  scaflFold  or  drying  pole  from  which  is  suspended  the  hide  of  a 
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Fig. 143. 

SHAMAN   MAKINO   INCANTATIONS ; 

INVOKINO    Ain. 
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small  mammal.  Beyond  the  middle  of  the  bow,  toward  the  right,  is  a  fig- 
ure of  a  kaiak  wilh  a  native  within  it  paddling  forward  toward  a  larger 
nmiak  under  sail.  In  front  of  this  stands  a  man  with  a  gun  uplifted, 
as  if  shooting  toward  the  deer  whose  feet  are  attached  to  tlie  upper 
line  or  base  line  of  the  preceding  record.  Beyond  this  is  the  outline  of 
another  umiak  under  sail,  and  occupied  by 
three  hunters. 

In  fig.  143,  No.  o,  is  represented  ii  native 
who  desired  the  services  of  a  shaman,  and, 
upon  visiting  one.  declared  liis  needs  and 
probably  paid  tlie  f<•(^  usually  required. 

The  shaman,  making  his  usual  ceremonies 
of  incantation  to  invoke  his  guardian  spirit, 
or  tutelary  daimon,  is  sliown  with  that 
creature  about  to  depart  ou  the  mission 
desired  by  the  shaman. 

The  spirit  is  a  biril,  and,  as  all  flying 
creatures  are  deemed  lucky,  it  is  here  represented  in  unusually  large 
size,  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  performer. 

Another  illustration  of  making  incantation  is  shown  in  fig.  1436,  the 
shaman  expressing  his  ability  to  i-ause  fish  to  come  to  the  hunter  by 
whom  the  proper  fee  is  paid.  Tlie  drawing  is  taken  from  .in  Alaskan 
shaman's  drum,  but  appears  to  be  foreign  to  pure  Eskimo  drawing, 
having  probably  originally  come  from  the  Thlinkit,  or  neighboring 
tribes  of  Athabaskan  stock. 

A  remarkably  interesting  engraving  is  reproduced  in  fig.  144.  The 
profession  of  the  Eskimo  shaman  is  very  like  that  of  his  confrere  of  the 
]yienomiiii  and  O.jibwa  Indians,  of  Wisconsin  and  iMinnesota,  respec- 
tively. Mo  has  tlie  power  to  invoke  his  personal  guardian  or  tutelary 
daimon  in  aiding  him  to  secure  the  services  of  otlier  deities  or  si)iritH 
to  perform  certain  acts  of  exorcism,  or  incantation  and  invocation,  so 
that  a  spirit  messenger  may  be  sent  on  almost  any  mission  for  informa- 
tion that  may  be  desired;  or  the  guardian  spirit  or  daimon  may  bring 
about  some  events,  or  control  the  actions  of  both  men  and  animals,  as 

may  be  desired. 

In  the  illustration,  fig. 
144,  is  shown  first,  at  No. 
1,  an  assistant,  who  aids 
the  performer,  No.  2,  by 
using  the    magic   or 
"medicine  drum."      No 
doubt  a  hunter  has  called,  and  for  a  certain  consideration,  or  promise 
of  some  parts  of  the  game  .secured,  has  solicited  the  shaman  for  "hunt- 
ing medicine,"  in  order  that  he  may  secure  »  whale. 

Tlie  two  men,  the  shaman  and  his  assistant,  are  both  within  the 
shaman's  lodge,  the  inclosure  or  habitation  being  indicated  by  the 
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circular  line  which  surronnds  them  and  is  planted  upon  the  ground 
or  baso  liiic.  The  mystic  influence  has  been  made  to  secure  a  whale, 
Mo.  I,  which  has  boon  conipollcd  by  the  shaman's  allcfjed  supernatural 
power,  in  the  {ruiso  of  an  anthropoid  deity,  to  swim  to  the  locality 
whore  the  ceremonies  are  performed,  in  order  that  the  huuter  may  be 
enabled  to  reach  him.  The  short  serrated  marking  between  the  whale's 
head  and  the  figure  of  the  si)irit  denotes  the  spray  spouted  from  the 
whale. 

Till'  line  connecting  the  spirit  and  the  shaman's  hand  is  the  indica- 
tion of  the  niapic  influence  possessed  by  the  latter  over  the  spirit 
messenger. 

Other  illusfrafions  of  shamanistic  power  arc  given,  esiiecially  exam- 
ples of  exorcism  of  demons  possessing  the  sick  and  to  whom 'illness  is 
attributed. 

The  illustration  in  fig.  145  is  reproduced  from  a  walrus  ivory  drill 
bow  in  the  museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Compa!iy,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  The  interpretation  given  to  the  present  writer  is  as 
follows : 

Two  sick  men  were  brought  to  the  shaman  for  treatment.  The 
shaman's  summer  habitations  are  represented  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  the 
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SHA.MAN   EXORCISINO  DEMON. 

presence  of  trees  denoting  that  there  was  a  grove  (dose  by.  No.  3  is  the 
shaman,  who  is  represented  in  the  act  of  holding  one  of  his  "demons" 
or  personal  deities,  with  whose  aid  he  pretends  to  expel  malignant 
spirits  or  demons  from  the  body  of  the  sick  man.  No.  4  is  the  demon 
under  control  of  the  shaman.  No.  5  represents  the  same  shaman  in  the 
act  of  exorcising  the  demon  in  the  patient.  Nos.  G  and  7  are  the  sick 
men  who  are  under  treatment  and  from  whom  the  "evil  beings"  have 
been  ('xi)ellcd.  The  two  "evil  b(iings"or  demons  are  shown  in  No. 
8,  rei)resented  in  violent  movement  in  their  endeavrr  to  esc.npe  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  shnman. 

Tli(!  engraving  i)resenfed  in  plate  73,  flg.  3,  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  cleverest  artistic  products  thus  far  received  from  Alaska  and 
known  to  be  the  work  of  a  native.  The  entire  grou])ing  of  the  herd  of 
reindeer,  some  of  f  he  animals  walking  leisurely  along  while  others  stop 
to  browse,  and  while  the  foremost  manifest  curiosity  and  alarm,  indi- 
cates that  the  artist  was  not  only  a  close  observer  of  the  habits  of  the 
animal,  but  had  an  unusually  keen  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical 
structure  and  the  attitudes  assumed  under  different  circumstances  so' 
as  to  express  the  emotions. 
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Tlio  hunters,  Nos.  18  and  19,  liad  gone  to  a  shaman  to  seek  his  aid  in 
seciirliifj  hick  for  game,  and  the  shanmii  (who  is  represented  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  only,  hands  outstretched,  above  the  two  reia- 
deer,  Nos.  11  and  12)  being  favorably  disposed,  is  driving  tlie  game 
in  the  way  of  tlio  hunters,  his  assistants,  at  Nos.  1,  2,  an<l  5,  also  driv- 
ing animals  by  being  ])ortrayed  as  if  riding  upon  their  backs. 

No.  4  represents  a  fawn,  the  open  mouth  suggesting  its  crying  to  its 
parents,  while  the  u])i)er  figure  at  No.  3  and  the  legless  one  at  the 
space  between  Nos.  7  and  8  are  represented  as  beyond  the  first  file  of 
animals — an  attempt  at  perspective,  no  doubt. 

The  attitudes  of  Nos.  12  and  10  are  a  good  attempt  at  foreshorten- 
ing, rather  a  dilhcult  undertaking  for  a  nativ«i  barbarian. 

A  doe  la  also  shown  above  the  auimal  at  No.  16,  walking  i)arallel 
with  the  herd,  No.  17,  but  hor  legs  are  supposed  to  be  invisible  because 
of  her  being  beyond  those  in  the  foregrouiul. 

The  herd  at  No.  17  is  portrayed  as  an  elongated  body  with  numerous 
heads  and  two  legs  more  than  necessary  for  the  eight  animals  iiulicated. 
In  nearly  all  instances  the  horns  arc  carefully  drawn  so  as  to  show  the 
peculiar  curve  toward  the  front  as  well  as  the  so-called  snow  shovels — 
the  horns  projecting  forward  and  downward  over  the  nose,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  animals  cut  through  the  snow  in  search  of  lichens 
and  other  food. 

Nos.  IS  and  19  are  the  hunters  with  bow  and  arrow,  the  attitudes 
assumed  in  shooting  being  well  represented.    No.  20  is  the  hut. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations,  jdate  74,  are  three  views  selected 
from  a  drill  bow,  in  tlui  museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
of  Han  Francisco,  Oalifornia.  The  rod  ujiou  which  the  characters  ocscur 
is  here  i)ri'sented  in  three  sections,  A,  H,  and  C.  In  A  is  found  the 
beginning  of  the  narrative  of  one  who  applieil  to  a  shaman  for  success 
in  hunting;  which  extends  only  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  rod. 
The  course  of  the  inscription  is  then  continued  on  the  adjacent  side  of 
the  rod  at  the  middle,  and  reading  in  both  directions  (sections  B  and  0), 
toward  the  two  files  of  approaching  animals.  Band  C  occui>ies  the 
whole  of  one  side. 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  characters: 

A.  No.  1  represents  a  baidarka,  or  skin  boat,  resting  on  i)olcs;  this 
is  done  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  dry.  No.  2  is  one  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  village,  as  are  also  those  in  No.  4,  and  the  storehouses  in 
Nos.  5  aiul  7.  No.  .'i  denotes  a  tree  located  in  tiic  village.  No.  (i  is  a 
tree,  between  the  branches  of  which  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are 
placed  poles  for  drying  food — fish,  etc.  The  characters  from  No.  1  to 
No.  7  signify  the  settlement,  the  home  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
history  relates.  No.  8  is  the  hunter  sitting  on  the  ground  asking  for 
aid  and  making  the  gesture  for  supplication,  asking  by  elevating  both 
hands  toward  the  sky,  or  toward  the  one  from  whom  aid  is  solicited. 
No.  9  is  the  shamau  to  whom  application  is  made  by  the  hunter  desiring 
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success  in  tlio  cliasc.  Tlie  sliainaii  Las  flnialied  Wis  iiicantiitious,  and 
wliilc  still  ri'taiiiiiiK  liis  l(«ft  arm  in  tlio  i)09itioii  for  tliat  coromony  holds 
tlio  rifjlit  towiinl  tlio  liiintcr,  tjivinK  him  tlio  success  reriucstcd.  No.  10 
is  the  shiimjiii's  winter  lodge,  while  Noa.  11  and  i;J  are  trees  siirroundiug 
it,  as  well  as  the  Rummer  habitation  noted  at  No.  12. 

In  the  illustration,  B-is  a  record  pertaining  to  (ho  hunter's  previous 
application  to  another  sbanian  with  whom  no  satisfactory  arrangement 
conid  he  made.  Consequently,  the  shaman  caused  the  game  to  tleo  and 
get  out  of  the  hunter's  way.     The  detailed  des(;ription  is  as  follows: 

]i.  No.  14  is  a  tree  standing  beside  the  habitation  No.  15,  upon  which 
the  shaman  is  observed  standing  and  driving  back  the  game  visible 
over  the  remainder  of  the  scene.  No.  K!  is  a  deer,  the  nearest  to  and 
tlio  lirst  to  feel  the  shaman's  order  to  return  to  a  safe  place.  No.  17 
are  the  iiorna  of  a  deer  protruding  from  the  surface  of  the  river  which 
the  animal  is  swimming.  No.  18  is  a  fawn,  recognizable  also  by  the 
unusually  lung  legs  as  conijiarcd  to  the  size  of  the  body. 

In  the  last  jianel,  (J,  is  recorded  the  continuation  of  the  story  begun 
by  the  recorder  or  hunter  in  A,  No.  8.  ' 

No.  10  represents  a  tree  located  near  the  hunter's  habitation,  which  is 
shown  in  No.  20.  The  hunter,  designated  in  the  attitude  of  shooting, 
at  No.  21,  after  having  been  granted  the  request  for  success,  placed  the 
effigy  of  his  totem  upon  the  top  of  his  house  as  a  mark  of  gratification 
and  to  insure  greater  luck  in  his  undertaking.  Nos.  22  and  2.'{  embrace 
five  deer  which  were  secured,  the  heads  of  the  animals  being  turned 
toward  the  hunter,  denoting  that  the  game  was  captured.  No.  24  is 
the  shaman's  demon  driving  the  game  toward  the  hunter,  while  in  Nos. 
2.5,  26,  27,  and  28  are  indicated  other  demons  who  were  invoked  to  aid 
the  chief  tutelary  gu.ardian  of  the  shaman  primarily  invoked  for  this 
service. 

The  figure  in  No.  25  is  a  water  monster  resembling,  in  this  instance, 
a  whale,  but  which  is  represented  by  other  of  the  Innuit  as  a  four  or 
six  legged  serpent.  The  latter  idea  is  common  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Algonkian  tribes;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  being  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Aigalu'^iiinut  and  Kiate'^amut,  Innuit  as  well  perhaps  as  among 
others  of  this  nation,  seems  entirely  original  with  them. 

riate  Ot,  fig.  2,  represents  a  bone  wedge  for  splitting  thin  strijis  of 
wood  for  fish  traps.  The  specimen  is  from  Nunivak  Island,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  curious  engraving  which  is  shown  to  exist  upon  the 
upjier  surface.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  outline  within  which 
almost  all  the  small  figures  are  drawn  denotes  a  seal,  a  median  line 
extending  from  the  eye  backward  almost  to  the  tail.  Above  and 
beneath  this  are  various  figures  of  guns,  animals,  plants,  and  straight 
lines,  while  upon  the  reverse,  at  a  point  nearly  2  inches  from  the 
tail,  there  projects  from  the  median  line  a  many  branched  tree,  imme- 
diat<!ly  above  which  and  to  either  side  are  shown  two  reindeer  as  if 
browsing.     These  reindeer    present  a  peculiarity  which    has    been 
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especially  noticeable  in  Zuni  and  Algonkiaii  pictography  to  represent 
what  ia  designated  as  the  life  line.  This  consists  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  month,  or  very  near  it.  backward  into  the  body,  whore  it  terminates 
in  a  line,  or  more  generally  a  triangular  figure,  to  denote  tlio  hcail.  It 
is  a  shamanistic  figure,  and  indicates  that  the  shaman  who  possessed 
it  had  influence  over  the  life  of  the  animal  so  portrayed.  This  subject 
has  been  more  clearly  described  in  connection  with  the  shanianiatic 
ceremonies  of  the  Ojibwa  Indians  in  the  en- 
graving of  the  Midc'wiwin  or  Grand  JJedicine 
Society  of  the  Ojibwa,  published  in  the  Four- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. 


VOTITR    OFFKRINGS   AND   MORTUAEY. 


Fig.  U6. 
VOTITK  OKKERINO. 


Fig.  lie  is  copied  from  a  piece  of  walrus 
ivory  in  the  museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  (company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  and  was  interjjreted  to  the  present  writer  in  San 
Francisco  in  1882. 

The  left-hand  figure  is  a  votive  ofl'ering  or  "shaman  stick,"  com- 
monly designated  a  medicine   stick,  erected  to  the  memory  .of  one 
departed.    The  "bird"   carvings   arc    considered    typical   of   "good 
spirits,"  and   the  above  was  erected   by  the   retnorse- 
t  tv         stricken  individual  who  had  killed  the  person  shown. 
/  /  Tiio  hoaflless  body  represents  the  man  who  was  Idljcd, 

+  In  tills  respect  tlio  Ojibwa  manner  of  iioitraying  a  man 

"killed"  or  "dead"  is  similar.  Comparison  with  another 
Eskimo  drawing,  designating  a  "killed  whale"  by  the 
presence  in  the  back  of  a  harpoon,  may  be  made  herewith 
as  another  conception  of  the  idea  of  "dead"  or  "killed." 
^j^  The  right-hand   figure  represents   the  homicide  who 

/^i  erected  the  "grave  jmst"  or  "shaman  stick."    The  arm 

"  is  thrust  downward  t<iward  the  earth,  to  represent  the 

J  gesture  for  /.(//.     This  is  common,  likewise,  to  the  gesture 

.rf^fT''  for  the  same  idea  as  made  by  the  Blackfeet  and  Dakota 

**  Indians. 

In  fig.  147  is  reproduced  an  inscri])tion  from  a  grave 
post  commemorating  a  hunter,  as  land  animals  are  shown 
to  be  his  chief  jmrsuit.  The  following  is  the  explanation 
of  the  characters: 
No.  a  is  the  baidarka,  or  boat,  holding  two  persons. 
The  occupants  are  shown,  as  are  also  the  paddles,  which  project  below 
the  horizontal  body  of  the  vessel. 

No.  &  is  a  rack  for  drying  skins  and  fish.  A  pole  is  added  above  it, 
from  which  are  seen  floating  streamers  of  calico  or  cloth.  No.  c  is  a 
fox.    No.  d  is  a  land  otter,  while  No.  c  is  the  hunter's  summer  habita- 
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tions.  Tlipso  aro  temporary  (hvellings,  and  usually  constructed  at  a 
distance  from  linmc.  Tliis  also  indicates  the  profession  of  a  skin  liuutcr, 
as  tli(>  ]icriniinont  lodf^'os,  indicated  as  winter  liouses,  i.  e.,  with  round 
or  dome  like  roof,  are  located  near  tlie  Seashore,  and  summer  lioases 
are  only  needed  whcTi  at  some  distance  from  home,  where  a  considera- 
ble loiifith  of  time  is  spent  in  hunting. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  flg.  148,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  fisherman. 

At  rt  is  represented  the  baidarka,  containing  the  owner 
and  a  companion,  probably  denoting  the  friend  of  him  to 
whoso  memory  the  tablet  was  erected.  No.  b  denotes 
the  bow  used  in  shooting  seal  and  other  small  marine 
animals. 

Xo.  c  is  a  seal,  the  chief  object  of  pursuit  of  the  deceased, 
while  <l  indicates  a  whale,  an  animal  also  hunted  by  him. 
In  the  illustration  in  fig.  140  is  a  drawing  of  a  village 
and  burial  ground,  drawn  by  a  native  in  imitiition  of  the 
original  seen  by  him  among  the  natives  of  the  southern 
mainland — the  Aigalnxamut.  Carvings  are  generally  on 
iHscRiPTioN  FROM    walrus  jvory,  and  often  on  wooden  slats.      In  No.  7  is  a 

representation  of  the  grave  post,  in  position,  bearing  an  ' 
inscription  similar  in  general  character  to  those  in  the  last  two  pre- 
ceding ligures. 
The  interpretation  of  the  characters  is  as  follows: 
Xos.  1,  2.  .'3.  and  4  represent  various  styles  of  habitations  composing 
the  village.     No.  ">  is  an  elevated  structure  used  for  storing  food.     No. 
6  is  a  box  with  wrappings,  containing  the  corpse  of  a  child.    Scaffold 
burial  is  frequent  among  some  of  the  natives.     The  small  lines,  with  ball 
attached,  are  ornamental  appendages,  consisting  of  strips  of  cloth  or 
skin,  with  charms,  or  sometimes  tassels.    No.  7  is  the  grave  post,  bear- 
ing rude  illustrations  of  the  weapons  and  utensils  used  by  the  deceased 
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VIU.AnR  AND   niRlAI,  OROCTIDS.  ., 

g  life.  No.  8  is  a  grave  scaffold,  containing  the  body  of  an  adult. 
es  the  ornamental  appendages,  as  in  No.  0  preceding,  there  is  a 
nan  stick"  erected  over  the  box  containing  the  corpse,  as  a  mark 
1(1  wishes. 


CONVENTIONALIZING 


Some  examples  of  decoration  are  presented  herewith,  in  which  there 
often  appears  to  be  solely  an  attempt  at  ornnmenting  the  otherwise 
plain  snrface  of  ivory.  In  others  there  are  evidences  of  an  advance 
in  the  graphic  representation  of  objectfl,  in  that  the  originals  are  no 
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longer  accurately  or  entirely  portrayed,  aa  through  an  apparent  i)ro- 
cess  of  synecdoche  conventions  are  attained,  which  are  thus  emph>yed 
for  ornamentation,  while  tlie  original  import  of  the  objects  themselves 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  in  so  far  as  their  use  for  historic 
records  are  intended.  Some  miscellaneous  examples  will  sullico  to 
Illustrate  these  remarks.' 

Plate  40,  Figs.  .5,  G,  and  7  are  interesting  examples  of  conventional- 
izing, and  indicate  a  long  stride  toward  the  employment  qf  certain  forms 
for  decorative  purposes  or  for  the  ornamentation  of  spaces  upon  ivory 
rods  or  bows  that  might  not  otherwise  be  apt  to  bo  filled  with  records 
of  exploits  or  ceremonials. 

The  row  of  thirteen  figures  in  plate  40,  flg.  r,,  are  the  rear  portions  of 
whales,  the  attitude  sometimes  taken  by  them  in  plunging,  when  the 
tail  emerges  from  the  water  to  an  unusual  distance. 

The  row  of  fourteen  Tshaped  characters,  fig.  G,  are  conventionalized 
forms  to  denote  the  whale,  the  tail  only  being  drawn  to  indicate  the 
entire  animal.  Similar  figures  arc  frecpiently  tattooed  upon  the  body 
to  denote  a  successful  wlialer.  Instances  are  referred  to  under  the  cap- 
tion Tattooing,  p.  781.  In  the  row  marked  fig.  7  are  shown  fifteen  swim- 
ming seals,  the  arrangement  being  decorative,  though,  in  accordance 

.,  411^  M     ^    m     ^   ad"  ^  tsd". ^  ■^  ^  ^  ^    W    ^t  ^ 

Fig.  ISO.  "^ 

nODRBS  or  KWIMMINO  BIAU. 

with  a  common  custom,  tbey  may  also  have  been  intended  to  denote 
many  seals  captured,  an  indefinite  number  of  objects  often  signif;ving 
many,  and  more  than  the  actual  number  indicated,  which  may  be  lim- 
ited for  want  of  room. 

Other  instances  of  conventional  characters  of  well-known  objects  are 
presented  elsewhere. 

The  regularity  with  which  the  seals  are  portrayed  in  fig.  1.50  is 
another  illustration  of  recording  the  successful  hunt  for  these  animals, 
as  well  as  an  attempt  at  utilizing  these  figures  for  decorative  purposes.' 

Other  illustrations  are  given  herewith,  in  which  certain  animal  forms 
have  become  so  conventionalized  as  to  bo  almost  unrecognizable,  and 
in  this  shape  these  forms  are  used  secondarily,  and  i)eihai)s  even  pri- 
marily, as  decorations,  the  designs  being  artistic,  as  well  asof  historic 
interest. 


'Since  this  p-aper  Tr.as  prepared  for  publication  there  has  been  Issued  by  Mr. 
Iljalmnr  Stolpe,  of  Rtockholui,  nii  olognnt  folio  piiblicntion  on  ornamentation^ 
entitled  "Studier  i  Aniorik.iusk  Ornamentik  E  Jiidrag  til  .imamenteus  bioloci  " 
pp.  42,  ligurps  137,  plates  XX.  ' 

Eskimo  workiuauship  bearing  decorations  occur  on  flgnres  on  pages  10-21.  A 
boat  paddle,  fig.  V^,  showing  both  sides,  bears  a  painted  face  on  one  surface  niid  a 
conventionaliz.d  form  upon  the  reverse.  This  specimen  is  from  Port  Clarence,  and 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  color  and  on  wood,  is  of  interest. 

Tattooing,  showing  various  conventionalized  forms,  occur  in  figure  47  ["Central 
Eskimo,"]  Bn<l  figure  48  ["from  St.  Lawrence  Island"]. 
NAT  MUS  95 59 
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I'late  22,  fit,'.  4,  leproscnts  a  drill  bow  from  Point  Barrow.  Tliero  are 
two  liorizoiital  median  lines,  tliroo  aixtoonths  of  an  inch  ai)art,  cxtond- 
inp  from  ond  to  end,  from  wliicli  extend  towarcl  the  onter  sides  short, 
straight  incisions,  opposite  to  each  of  which  are  the  conventional  whale 
tails.  This  appears  t«  be  strictly  decorative,  the  original  import  as  a 
hnntiiiir  record  having  apparently  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  attempt  at 
ornamentation. 

riato  22,  flg.  3,  represents  another  specimen  of  like  character  from 
the  same  locality  as  the  iireceding.  It  measures  K!  inches  in  length 
along  tlie  dorsum.  Apart  from  tlio  two  ])erfora- 
tions  which  exist  at  either  end  of  the  bow,  there 
are  larger  holes  made  for  the  insertion  of  turquoise 
or  blue  glass  beads.  On  the  under  surface  are 
represented  skins  of  a  number  of  animals.  The 
ten  narrow  hides  at  the  left  .are  otter  skins.  The 
succeeding  five  oblong  figures  with  interior  <ross  hatchings  arc  proba- 
bly bear  hides.  Tlie  remaining  figures  to  the  right,  ten  in  number, 
represent  tlie  skins  of  tlie  deer.  A  very  decided  attempt  is  shown  in 
this  illustration  at  ornamental  decoration  as  well  as  i)rescrving  a  hunt- 
ing record,  as  the  figures  are  intended  to  be  rei>resentcd  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible,  the  skin  of  each  species  of  animal  being  almost  exactly 
like  others  of  its  species. 

One  of  the  drill  hows  bears  a  series  of  illustrations  of  habitations, 
various  forms  being  indicated,  so  as  to  readily  connect  the  exiremes. 
The  normal  form  is  shown  iu  fig.  151,  while  the  more  conventionalized 
outline,  which  would,  if  alone,  be  difficult  of  S])eciflc  identiftciition,  is 
shown  in  fig.  ir)2. 

riate  40,  fig.  7,  represents  a  series  of  seals,  the  object  of  which  is 
rather  in  the  order  of  a  <lecoration  than  as  a  hunting  record.    The 
carving  is  deej),  and  crharacterislic  of  the  work  of  the  natives  from 
whom  it  was  obtained  at  Cape  Nome.    A  like  form 
of  representing  seals  is  shown  elsewhere. 

The  various  i)anels  in  plate  (50,  fig.  2,  contain  seals 
at  either  enil,  as  Nos.  1  and  11,  while  the  bars  of  ver- 
tical lines  separate  the  intervening  ])ortion  of  the 
ivory  rod  into  other  jianels,  containing  single  figures 
of  trees,  in  regular  order  and  rather  conventional,  and  iu  this  state 
resulting,  in  reality,  iu  merely  a  subject  of  no  history,  but  of  decorative 
or  ornamental  import. 

At  No.  11a  new  record  was  begun;  a  man  is  seated,  and  is  appar- 
ently preparing  some  article  of  diet. 

Plate  G3,  fig  4,  represents  a  drill  bow  from  Kotzebue  Sound.  The 
sjiecimen  measures  18J  inches  in  length,  and  is  decorated  upon  the 
side  shown  in  the  illustration  by  two  rows  of  seals  equidistant  from 
one  another  and  so  arranged  as  to  represent  a  method  of  ornamenta- 
tion rather  than  a  historical  record.    The  great  number  of  seals  may 
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indirate,  as  in  other  records,  that  tlie  hnnter  was  a  very  siiccessrul  seal 
hunter.  Upon  the  oi)posite  or  convex  side  is  a  similar  portrayal  of 
animal  forms,  thongli  in  tliia  instance  only  one  continuous  row  of 
spouting  whales  occujucs  the  base  line,  while  along  the  upper  line  but 
four  of  these  animals  have  been  drawn,  the  remaining  eight  spaces 
being  blank.  One  edge  of  this  b<.w  is  very  crudely  but  deeply  incised 
with  strange  looking  figures  representing  human  beings  with  alligator 
heads,  armed  with  mandibles  similar  to  those  of  huge  birds.  Several 
mammalian  forms  arc  also  represented,  one  or  two  l)oing  of  mythic 
imi)ort.  Several  kaiaks  are  also  shown,  the  occupants  being  engaged 
in  walrus  and  seal  hunting. 

Plate  21,  fig.  1,  is  the  back  of  the  bow  drill  represented  in  jilate  3, 
fig.  1.  Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  this  specimen  from  the  ftict 
of  the  pronounced  median  lines  extending  from  end  to  end,  the  various 
objects  between  these  and  the  outer  margin  being  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  very  symmetrical  and  decorative  figure.  This  approaches  very 
nearly  one  variety  of  decoration  practiced  by  the  Papuans,  and  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  lladdon.' 

Tlio  specimen  is  inverted  and  the  interpretation  begins  at  the  first 
figure  at  the  light,  which  rciJrcHents  a  mmi  in  a  kniiik  following  four 
seals.  The  two  figures  extending  above  and  below  the  median  line  are 
bear  skins.  The  two  elongated  figures  at  the  narrow  imrtion  of  the 
bow  are  otter  skins.  These  are  succeeded  at  the  next  widening  of 
the  bow  by  the  reiiresentation  of  another  bear  skin,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately to  the  extreme  right,  in  addition  to  the  last  otter  skins  there 
being  still  two  added  because  of  the  narrowness  of  that  porticm  of 
the  bow.  The  space  beyond  the  pcrfoialion  in  the  bow  at  the  extreme 
right  is  orniimented  also. 

Plate  2i,  figs.  .5  and  0,  represents  two  ivory  bodkins,  both  from  Norton 
Sound,  where  they  were  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  They  are  each 
about  m  inches  in  length.  The  specimen  shown  in  fig.  5  is  sharply 
pointed  at  either  end  and  has  three  decorated  sides.  On  the  plate  the 
illustration  is  inverted  so  that  the  triangles  with  projecting  lines  which 
represent  summer  habitations  are  misleading.  In  this  instance  the 
figure  of  the  summer  habitation  has  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  deco- 
ration only  and  has  no  special  import.  TJpcm  the  next  side,  the  edge 
of  which  is  partly  visible,  are  the  figures  of  eight  walruses,  also  placed 
u])on  the  utensil  simply  as  a  means  of  decoration.  Upon  each  of  the 
three  sides  appears  a  deeply  creased  base  line,  and  at  intervals  of 
about  one  inch  are  obli(iue  lines  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  placed 
almost  together,  closely  resembling  one  of  the  forms  utilized  to  denote 
or  indicate  the  "Finback"  whale.  The  signification  of  these  charac- 
ters, however,  can  not  be  determined.  They  are  believed  to  represent 
decorative  marks  only. 
Plate  24,  fig.  6,  represents  a  bodkin,  only  one  end  of  which  is  sharp- 

'  Evolution  in  Art,  before  quoted. 
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encd,  the  other  end  terminating  in  a  seal  head.  The  four  sides  of  the 
specimen  are  decorated,  the  first,  shown  in  the  ilhistration,  bearing  six 
(Ignrcs  composed  of  the  rear  halves  of  wlinlea  Joined  together  so  as  to 
present  flukes  symmetrically  at  either  end.  On  the  second  side  are  out- 
lines of  seven  trian  .''ilar  summer  habitations,  on  the  right-hand  slope 
of  which  are  two  pniiccting  lines,  similar  almost  to  the  lines  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure  representing  summer  habitations.  On  the  tiiird  side  are 
engraved  figures  of  seven  wolves,  wliile  upon  the  fourth  side  is  a  single 
horizontal  line  with  other  oblicpie  lines  extending  therefrom  at  inter- 
vals of  iibotit  an  inch,  similar  to  the  groups  of  threes  iu  the  preceding 
figure. 

rhite  131,  fig.  5,  represents  a  drill  bow  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  measur- 
ing 178  inches  in  length.  It  is  made  of  yellowish  and  old  looking 
ivory,  the  dorsum  being  round  while  the  under  surface  lias  two  divided 
faces.  The  animals  reiiresented  upon  these  arc  wolves,  and  are  evi- 
dently arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  present  a  pictorial  result  rather 
than  a  hunting  record.  It  is  possible  that  the  hunter  may  have  been  a 
wolf  hunter  and  intended  in  this  manner  to  illustrate  his  great  success, 
as  a  great  number  frequently  indicates  an  indefinite  number — that  is,  a 
larger  number  gathered  during  a  lifetime  than  could  conveniently  be 

Fio.  153. 
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portrayed  on  so  small  a  surface.  A  similar  idea  obtains  in  gesture 
language,  in  which  the  native  will  pass  his  hands  upward  and  outward 
as  if  outlining  a  heap  of  some  soft  material,  tin's  gesture  signifying 
large  or  many;  an  indefinite  number  signifying  a  great  many,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  limited  number  which  would  be  indicated  by  ges- 
tures of  an  entirely  different  form. 

The  specimen  sln)wn  in  plate  37,  fig.  6,  is  part  of  a  drill  bow  wldch 
is  nearly  2~)  inches  in  length.  Upon  one  surfatu;  the  utensil  is  deco- 
rated with  figures  of  seventeen  reindeer  and  nine  bear  skins,  rather 
decorative  than  as  a  hunting  record,  while  a]ton  that  side  visible  in  the 
illustration  tliirty-seven  skins  of  the  seal  an^  drawn,  tlie  interior  of 
these  objects  being  decorated  with  short  lines  extending  from  the  outer 
lino  inward  toward  the  middle  of  the  body,  while  the  median  line 
extending  through  the  middle  of  the  hide  is  similarly  etched  toward 
the  outer  side,  leaving  the  two  whitp  spaces  as  a  series  of  zigzags. 

Plate  59,  fig.  1,  represents  a  drill  bow  from  Nubriakh,  collected  by 
iMr.  E.  W.  Nelson.  The  characters  represent  bearskins,  and  are  placed 
almost  at  eijual  distances  from  one  another  across  the  entire  length  of 
the  specimen,  to  represent  ornamentation  rather  than  a  record  of 
exploits. 
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Petroqlyphs  at  Bohuslan,  Sweden. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    77. 

V"\g.  1.  Siiiipli!  iiiicloated  circln,  fciund  exceedingly  common  on  Ivory  iitenRiln  nnd 
ornaments. 

Kigs.  2, 3,  4,  7.  and  10.  Represent  various  forms  of  concentric  circles,  usnal  as  orna- 
mental or  decorative.  Some  of  these  are  drawn  to  denote  nests  of  Kantags 
or  buckets. 

Fig.  5.  Not  common,  but  evidently  made  with  auger  bit. 

Figs.  6, 8, 12,  nnd  13.  These  oornr  on  Tarions  animal  efflgtes,  and  are  made  to  denote 
the  eyes. 

Fig.  0.  This  is  a  variant,  nnd  occnm  on  a  Thlinket  s)>ecimen,  apparently  in  imitation 
of  Fskimo  patterns. 

Fig.  11.  Cranberry  stalk  and  blossom. 

Figs.  14  and  1.5.  Variants  of  flower  of  the  cranberry. 
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Various  Forms  of  Concentric  Circles. 
From  Eskimo  nfierlmenn. 
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The  nine  crude  outlines  shown  in  fig.  153  represent  that  number  of 
bears  killed  during  the  lifetinie  of  the  owner  of  the  record. 

The  skins  are  here  suspended  from  upright  poles  or  posts,  and  the 
arrangement  of  figures  has,  in  other  instances,  suggested  patterns  for 
decorative  purposes,  as  will  be  observed  olsewliere  in  connection  with 
the  subject  pertaining  thereto. 

Figs.  7  and  8  of  i)late  50  are  .spear  guard.s  usually  attaclied  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  canoe  so  as  to  form  a  secure  guard  upon  which 
the  spear  is  placed.  Both  of  tliese  guards  are  decorated  with  concentric 
rings,  both  different.  Upon  tlio  outer  lino  in  lig.  7  wo  perceive  diverg- 
ing short  lines  terminating  in  the  conventional  V-shapo  or  tree  figure, 
while  in  the  other,  fig.  8,  will  bo  perceived  the  plain  line,  which  may 
perlmj)s  refer  to  the  flower  symbol  noted  in  fig.  4  of  j.late  50,  and 
desciibed  elsewhere  in  Afr.  Turner's  communication.  Hoe  also  plate  75 
bearing  various  forms  of  native  patterns  of  circles. 

Plate  38  represents  four  ivory  bag  handles,  of  wliich  fig.  1  is  from 
Norton  Sound.     It  bears  upon  the  iipi)er  side  four  sets  of  concentric 
circles,  equidistant  from  one  another,  and  connected  by  a  median  line, 
above  and  below  which  are  a  pair  of  radiating  diagonal  lines  appar 
ently  denoting  the  conventional  symbol  of  whale  fins.     This  specimen 
is  similarly  marked  upon  the  bottom  side  and  convex  edge.     With  ref- 
erence to  this  ornamentation,  it  is  one  stej)  beyond  that  represented  in 
plate  29,  fig.  2,  which  was  obtained  at  St.  Michaels,  and  upon  one  side 
of  which  are  shown  five  sets  of  concentric  circles  similarly  connected 
by  median  lines,  but  without  the  lateral  ra^liating  lines  above  noticed. 
On  plate  .'58,  fig.  3,  is  shown  another  bag  handle  upon  wliich  appear 
seven  sets  of  concentric  circles,  which,  however,  are  smaller  than  those 
shown  on  the  two  preceding  specimen.s,  jilate  38,  figs.  1,  2.    The  design 
shown  in  fig.  3  appears  to  be  the  primary  mode  of  decoration,  as  in 
this  there  are  no  connecting  line.s. 

Plate  48  represents  a  variety  of  ear  pendants  from  several  localities 
on  the  west  coast  of  Alaska.     The  chief  feature  of  these  sitecimens 
consists  in  the  variety  of  ornamentation.     Simple  dots  made  by  drill- 
ing, concentric  rings,  nucleated  circles,  and  in  one  sjiecimen— fig.  8— a 
series  of  serrations  attached  to  two  of  the  circles,  comprise  the  chief 
features  of  ornamentation.     Fig.  9,  however,  represents  a  powder 
charger  consisting  of  a  bell-shaped  implement,  hollow  beneath,  with 
just  sufficient  cavity  t-o  contain  one  charge  of  powder.     Tlie  nucleated 
circles  upon  this  specimen  are  among  the  smallest  thus  far  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  National  Museum.     The  arrangement  of  the  cir- 
cles, also,  is  artistic  and  geometrical.    Those  attached  to  lines  extend- 
ing from  the  ring,  and  apparently  suspended  therefrom,  are,  without 
doubt,  flower  symbols,  as  midway  between  the  circle  and  the  upper 
ring  are  short  lines  denoting  leaves.    This  is  probably  the  blossom  or 
fruit  of  the  crnnberry — Vaccinium  Vitia  idtra. 
Around  the  lower  border  of  the  utensil  is  a  delicately  incised  line, 
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small  nncloatod  circles  alternating  with  vertical  lines  terminating 
above  in  a  similar  small  nticleatcd  circle,  from  which  diverge  two  short 
lines,  which  in  Inrn  end  in  similar  rings.  The  entire  outline  of  tho 
character  is  that  of  the  simpler  form  of  the  tree  symbol,  though  it  is 
believed  to  denote  the  fruit  of  the  arctic  plant  known  as  the  Voccinhtm. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence  of  similar  characters 
known  to  denote  this  plant,  and  fro/n  which  a  native  carrying  a  bucket 
or  kantag  is  shown  as  in  the  act  ofplncking  fruit .    ( 'oniparo  tig.  70,  p.  <SG3. 

Above  these  characters  are  a  series  of  larger  nucleated  rings,  each 
with  three  radiating  lines,  which  are  without  doubt  intended  to  repre- 
sent tiie  flowers  of  this  same  iilant.  That  the  circle  with  such  exter- 
nal ornamental  a|)pendages  is  intended  to  rei)resent  flowers  has  been 
ex])lained  in  Mr.  Turner's  communication  above  noted. 

The  circles  portrayed  upon  this  specimen  are  the  most  delicate  found 
ui)on  any  of  the  specimens  in  the  National  Museum.  They  are  api)ar- 
cntly  the  work  of  an  expert  workman,  and  made  with  comparatively 
delicate  instruments. 

The  arrangement  of  nucleated  rings  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and 
connected  by  short  lines,  as  in  tho  fruit  or  plant  character  above  noted, 
ai)])ears  upon  some  Thlinkit  bone  ornaments  shown  in  plate  9,  fig.  3. 
Tho  transmission  of  the  character,  or  its  suggestion,  appears  to  have 
come  from  the  Innuit,  the  southern  tribes  being  known  to  make  this 
pattern,  and  the  intertribal  relations  with  their  eastern  and  southern 
neighbors  is  constant.  Being  a  shaman's  ornament  among  the  Thlinkit 
would  suggest  the  idea  that  the  original  signification  of  the  character 
w:is  unknown  to  tliem. 

riate  r»8,  fig.  C,  represents  a  very  beautiful  rod  of  ivory  from  Kotzebue 
Sound.  It  is  perforated  at  one  end  like  a  bag  handle,  but  sharpened 
at  the  other  in  imitation  of  a  bodkin.  Three  sides  are  decorated.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  ornamentation  is  the  insertion  in  the  blank  spaces  of 
nucleated  rings,  their  association  with  these  hunting  ex])editions  l)eing 
very  much  in  imitation  of  the  cliaracters  i\\mn  the  petrogly])hs  at 
Bohusliin,  in  Sweden,  and  shown  in  plates  75,  70,  and  others  of  like 
character,  showing  simple  nuclei  or  pits,  as  well  as  nucleated  circles 
attached  to  lines  to  represent  human  beings,  exactly  like  some  found 
in  tho  Hhoshouean  area  of  southern  Nevada  and  in  the  Moki  country. 
The  illustration  in  plate  75  rei)resents  at  the  extreme  left  four  vertical 
lines,  with  the  zigzag  and  toothed  pattern  found  upon  other  objects, 
which  has  been  designated  as  the  lish  trap  or  seal  tooth  pattern.  The 
next  figure,  a  crescent,  and  is  a  symbolical  whale  tail.  The  two  bars 
leaning  toward  one  another,  between  the  whale  tail  and  the  walrus, 
are  the  rude  outlines  of  the  sides  of  a  habitation,  the  delicate  indication 
of  the  occupants  within  being  shown.  The  remaining  figures,  as  will 
be  observed,  consist  of  a  kaiak  and  several  whales  and  walruses.  The 
groups  upon  the  other  sides  of  this  rod  are  very  much  in  imitation  of 
the  preceding. 
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Other  interesting  and  similar  illnstrations  of  nucleated  rings,  in  con- 
nection with  lines  to  denote  linniaTi  beings,  are  given  by  Hans  Hilde- 
brand,"  as  also  concentric  circles  and  simple  nuclei  in  the  same  work, 
page  381.  Tliese  illustrations  are  of  petroglyplis,  and  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  first  named  instance  the  nucleated  ring  is  the  head  of  an  oarsman, 
or  perhaps  one  in  autliority,  as  most  of  the  designations  for  the  rowers 
arc  alike  in  lengtli  and  form,  whereas  the  nucleated  llgures  are  always 
nearer  one  end  of  tlic  vessel. 

Plate  .'U,  tig. .'{,  bears  upon  one  side  a  median  incision,  upon  the  ujjper 
sides  of  which  are  represented  a  scries  of  conventionalized  trees.  Upon 
the  reverse  are  similar  tree  patterns,  but  drawn  at  oblique  angles,  all 
leaning  toward  the  left. 

In  the  figure  of  a  ship's  anchor  chain  tlic  links  are  indicated  by  draw- 
ing the  chain  zigzag.  This  is  found  to  occur  in  only  one  instance,  as 
shown  on  i)late  40,  fig.  2. 

Other  interesting  examples  of  conventionalizing  are  shown  in  the 
distinction  between  the  portmysil  of  an  ice  floe,  being  a  simple  curved 
lino  as  in  No.  5  of  tig.  112,  to  denote  transparency  of  substance,  while 
the  walrus  upon  it  is  incised  and  the  surface  blackened. 

A  similar  view  of  walrus  upon  rocks  is  shown  in  fig.  3  on  ])late  70, 
the  rocks  being  outlined  somewhat  after  the  order  of  a  floe,  though,  to 
show  the  solid  and  creased  sides  of  the  dark  material,  the  jiictograph 
is  incised  with  the  zigzag  like  pattern,  frequently  illustrated  in  orna- 
mental borders  as  the  fish-trap  pattern. 

Plato  38,  fig.  4,  shows  a  bag  handle  from  Point  Hope.  The  outer 
edges  are  scalloped,  a  small  circular  excision  .appearing  at  tlie  ])oint3 
where  these  scallops  should  terminate,  each  of  these  excisions  being 
furthermore  ornamented  by  a  circular  line  which  surrounds  it  and  from 
which  radiate  shorter  lines  at  right  angles  like  the  rays  of  the  sttn. 
In  the  middle  of  the  handle,  extending  from  end  to  end,  is  a  high, 
rounded  ridge,  at  each  side  of  which  is  a  median  line;  on  the  sides 
facing  the  circular  excisions  are  two  short  lines  directed  outward,  while 
midway  between  these  points  are  two  shorter  lines  directed  inward 
toward  one  another. 

Plate  78  represents  part  of  a  page  from  a  wh.aleman's  log  book,  ])eing 
a  journal  of  the  bark  Peri,  Captain  E.  Kussell,  who  sailed  Friday,  June 
29,  18.54,  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  a  sperm- 
whaling  voyage,  and  returned  May  2fi,  18.57.  As  will  be  observed  by 
reference  to  the  illustrations,  the  note  under  date  of  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 11, 1855,  is  as  follows: 

Coininonccs  witli  fresh  breozos  from  NW.  Sqnnlly  &  Rainy  liearling  S\V.  Middio 
port  heavy  Kuln.  Latter  part  7  A.  M  Saw  a  school  of  Sperm  Whales.  Lowered  all 
three  liontn.  Striirk  and  saved  7  Whales,  got  them  alongside  at  1  P  M  and  com- 
menced ontting  I.ntt  4"  21  N  Long.  00"  W 

Near  the  left  margin  is  a  vertical  column  of  six  whales.    At  the 
I  "De  Lagre  Naturfolkens  Konst,"  Stockholm,  1884,  pp.  379, 380. 
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extreme  left  is  an  inscription,  "16th  time  of  seeing  tliem,"  denoting 
tlmt  it  was  tlio  sixtooHth  time  tliat  whales  had  been  sighted.  Tiio 
letters  at  the  tail  end  of  the  whales,  W  IJ,  S  R,  and  1j  15,  denote  waist 
boat,  starboard  l)oat,  and  larboard  boat,  two  whales  being  captuied  by 
the  first  and  second,  while  three  were  taken  by  the  last  named.  At 
the  right  of  the  whales  are  the  numbers  of  barrels  of  oil  furnished  by 
each,  as  well  ns  the  total,  amounting  to  14(5.  The  method  of  stainping 
these  outlines  is  by  means  of  small  wooden  blocks,  which  are  di|(|)ed  in 
ink  or  othei'  coloring  matter,  for  the  reason  that  the  picture  of  the 
vrbale  is  so  readily  perceived,  obviating  the  necessity  ot  searcliing  over 
each  page  to  find  any  special  reference  thereto  in  the  manuscript  text. 

On  plate  Tit  is  represented  another  part  of  the  same  log  book,  and 
under  date  of  Monday,  July  21,  1850,  are  two  references,  the  first,  "29 
time  of  seeing,"  and  another  ".30th  time,"  referring  to  the  characters 
of  whale's  flukes  or  tails  standing  upright,  and  denoting  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  whales  were  sighted  but  not  captured. 

On  plate  S(»  are  represented  five  specimens  of  Eskimo  carvings  which 
are  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

In  fig.  1  is  shown  a  very  short  kantag,  or  perhaps  bag  handle,  from 
Sledge  Island,  the  original  measuring  but  about  2J  inches  in  length, 
while  the  perforations  along  the  top  ridge  separate  the  pieces  of  ivory 
into  a  series  of  conue(;ted  flukes.  These  are  better  illustrated  on  fig. 
3,  a  specimen  from  Cape  Darby,  in  which  the  whale  tails  are  almost 
separated  from  one  another,  slightly  bent  to  one  side,  and  ver>  natural 
in  general  outline. 

In  fig.  t  is  sliown  another  neat  specimen  from  81edge  Island,  while  in 
lig.  2  we  have  one  made  of  a  piece  of  hollow  ivory  or  bone,  in  which 
both  ridges  are  rudely  perforated  so  as  to  simulate  whale  tails,  as  in 
the  preceding  illustrations.  These  four  specimens  are  of  interest,  from 
the  fact  that  the  flukes  are  utilized  in  the  decoration  or  ornamentation 
of  utensils,  and  i)robably  at  the  same  time  denoting  that  the  owner 
was  a  whale  hunter  or  had  been  successful  in  catching  whales.  The 
most  interesting  specimen  in  the  series,  however,  is  that  given  in  fig.  5, 
which  represents  a  kantag  handle  from  Point  Hope.  This  specimen, 
in  addition  to  having  the  carving  of  a  whale  fluke  at  the  upper  edge, 
has  neatly  engrave<l  upon  one  side  four  flukes,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  bowhcad  whale  facing  inward.  The  six  figures  are  arranged 
artistically  and  symmetrically,  and  are  almost  exactly  of  the  same 
class  of  ornamentation  as  in  plate  80. 

The  (piestion  would  naturally  arise  whether  the  Eskimo  had  copied 
Buch  methods  of  ])ortrayal  from  the  whalers,  or  the  whalers  from  the 
Eskimo,  or  whether  the  art  evolved  independently  among  both. 

In  consultation  with  Captain  E.  P.  Herendeen,  now  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  a  gentlennin  who  has  spent  many  years  iu  the 
Ari'tic  regions,  I  am  informed  by  him  that  he  made  his  first  whaling 
voyage  toward  Point  Barrow  iu  the  year  1854.    At  that  time  he  found 
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Kig.  1.  Kantai;  Handle. 

(Cat.  Nil.  4r.)54,  I'.  S.  N.  M.     iSlodge  IsIrdiI.     Colleclod  liv  E.  W.  Nelnnn.) 

l-'ig.  2.  Kanta<;  Handle. 

(f 'al.  Nil.  i.UM.  U.  8.  N.  M.     St.  Mlchaela.     Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson.) 

Fig.  3.  Kantao  Handle. 

(Cat.  No.  48137,  V.  S.  N.  M.  Cape  Darby.  Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelaon.) 
Fig.  4.  KANTA<i  Handle. 

(Cat.  No.  44717,  r.  8.  N.  M.  Sledge  laland.  Collected  by  K.  W.  Neleoii.) 
Fig.  5.  KANTAti  Handle. 

(Cat,  No.  63801,  f.  8.  N.  M.     Point  Hop«.     Collected  by  E.W.  NelHon.) 
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Fig.  1R4. 

WBALE  FLPKKH,    (APK   NOME. 


in  poaaossion  of  tlio  natives  of  Point  Burrow  inniun«rablo  Hpccimens 
of  ivory  upon  wliicli  wor«  engraved  similar  outlinos  of  liukos  and 
whales,  both  of  which  had  reference  to  whalinp  exjjeditions.  Captain 
Dercndeen  believes  also  that  the  Innnit  jiracticed  this  method  of 
indicating  a  whale,  by  simply  portraying  its  tail,  prior  to  the  voyages 
to  that  i)art  of  the  Arctic  ocean  of  the  whalers.  This  is  a  question 
that  can  not  now  be  satisfactorily  determined  when  we  come  to  remem- 
ber the  early  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  lUissians 
and  people  of  other  nationalties,  all  of  whom  came  for  purposes  of 
exploration  and  i>robably  traffic.  The  practice  of  portraying  but  i)art 
of  an  animal  for  the  whole,  known  {>8  synecdoche,  is  very  common 
among  some  of  our  native  Indian  tribes,  and  it  seems  to  have  resulted 
chiefly,  perhaps,  as  labor  saving,  and  also  perhaps  because  many  of 
the  natives  may  have  had  occasion  to  jwrtray  certain  animals  by  only 
the  most  conspicuous  parts  to  represent  the  whole,  as  the  observer, 
would  readily  understand  the  intention  of  the  artist.  Such  a  process 
of  pictography  is  particularly  prevalent  among  the  Dakota  and  other 
of  the  Plains  Indians,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  indication  of  i)ropcr  names,  in  ^f^  .  ^to^i^ 
which  tiie  human  head  is  drawn  with  a  ^^  j^ 
short  line,  issuing  from  the  mouth  and  run-  ^^» 
ning  upward  from  the  head,  connecting 
thereby  the  object  or  animal  which  suggests 
the  name  of  the  person;  and  in  which  the  line  denotes  speech,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  common  gesture  sign  made  by  passing  tiic  (ingcr  forward 
from  the  mouth,  denoting  "That  is  it,"  instead  of  simply  i)assing  the 
finger  forward  to  denote  si»eech  generically;  the  latter  would  be  indi- 
cated in  pictogra])hs  only  by  a  short  straight  line,  extending  forward 
and  perhaps  slightly  curved,  but  not  attached  to  any  object. 

In  comparison  with  the  preceding  remarks  concerning  the  conventional 
fluke,  the  accompanying  designs  on  fig.  154  are  reproduced  from  a 
specimen  from  Cape  Nome.  The  forms  are  tliverse,  yet  both  are  accu- 
rate in  suggesting  the  original  which  furnished  the  concept. 

Such  T  8hai)i(l  figures,  denoting  tlukcs,  are  tattooed  upon  the  body 
to  signify  that  the  person  so  decorated  is  a  siujcesaful  whaler.  Kcfcrenco 
t<>  several  localities  where  the  natives  practice  this  method  of  i)er8oinil 
adornment,  to  indicate  also  iiulividual  achievement,  will  be  found  under 
the  caption  of  Tattooing,  p.  781. 

Plate  14,  fig.  3,  represents  a  kantag  or  bucket  handle  from  Norton 
Sound.  Upon  this  specimen  is  engraved  a  wolf,  to  the  right  of  which 
are  two  grazing  reindeer,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  chara*;ter8  repre- 
sent hides  or  skins  of  bear  placed  in  an  upright  position  so  as  to 
almost  resemble  the  tree  symbol.  To  the  right  of  this  is  a  habitation 
with  smoke  rising  from  the  smoke  hole,  and  a  native  approaching  the 
entrance.  Along  the  upper  margin  of  this  specimen  are  two  seals  at 
the  left,  and  a  whale's  fluke,  indicating  that  a  whale  was  seen  by  the 
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iiiillvf'H  111  t)i«  Itimt  lo  tlin  il>,'lif.  TliiH  inirti'ftyal  of  tlio  whale's  fluke, 
iilllMiiurli  iillli/<Ml  iiH  II  Hitii|il(«  iiniiuiiiMit  or  (loiroratlvo  (Icsjfi^n  in  many 
InMliiiMCM,  Ih  licro  iMnlniycMl  in  iniitiition  of  the  syHtoni  adopted  by  the 
New  10n{,'Ian(l  wlmlcru,  as  roprt'sentcd  in  plate  (SO. 

Plate  (iS,  fig.  1,  is  a  drill  Low  from  Cape  Nome,  15i  inches  in  length 
and  g  of  an  inch  sfjuare.  Upon  the  side  shown  in  the  illustration  are 
a  series  of  semicircles,  with  tooth  like  attachments  on  the  npper  sur- 
face, the  interior  being  filled  in  with  vertical  lines.  Itetween  each  of 
these  semicircles  is  a  cross  like  figure  denoting  a  bird,  'the  semicircles 
themselves  are  conventional  characters  to  represent  whales. 

At  the  extreme  right  is  the  outline  of  a  reindeer  facing  toward  a 
native,  who  has  his  arms  in  the  attitude  as  if  holding  a  bow,  part  of 
the  character  being  obliterated.  Upon  the  opj)08ite  side  of  this  bow 
are  a  number  of  curious  looking  objects  somewhat  resembling  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  a  whale  with  a  peculiar  mandible  like  attachment  extend- 
ing upward  and  forward  from  the  head,  while  to  the  back  are  attached 
short,  inclined  lines  almost  resembling  harpoons.  The  fact  that  these 
short  lines  arc  placed  in  position  by  jiairs  indicates  that  they  denote 
legs,  the  nmndihle  being  in  reality  the  mouth  of  the  mythic  creature 
which  it  rcpiesents  lying  upon  its  back  with  the  feet  uyipermost.  At 
the  extreme  right  of  this  re(!ord  are  three  small  creatures  of  the  same 
species,  though  not  as  carefully  represented  as  the  preceding  ones. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  bow  the  left  and  middle  portion  is  occupied  by 
reindeer,  and  a  habitation,  near  to  which  is  a  meat  rack  and  human 
figures  with  arms  outstretched.  At  the  right  of  the  record  is  a  very 
delicately  engriived  picture  of  a  village  with  six  habitations. 

The  bottom  of  the  bow  is  ornamented  by  a  continuous  line  of  nucle- 
ated rings  of  several  sizes,  the  central  perforations  in  nearly  every 
instance  being  unusually  deeji,  while  the  rings  themselves  surround- 
ing the  perforations  are  generally  deeper  on  one  side  as  if  the  instru- 
ment with  which  they  were  ma<lo  had  not  been  held  directly  at  right 
angles  with  the  surface  operated  upon. 

COMPARISON. 

Plate  81  represents  a  "  History  of  a  Year  of  theOhukeh."  It  is  repro- 
du<-ed  from  a  lithographic  print  by  Doctor  Carlos  Hovallius,  and  is  in 
imitation  of  the  originnl,  drawn  on  walrus  skin,  and  it  is  alleged  to 
have  been  the  work  of  somc^  Chukchc  natives.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Doctoi'  IJoviillius  has  published  a  history  in  detail  of  this  pictographic 
record,  but  attention  was  called  to  the  record  by  Doctor  Walter  Hough 
of  the  National  Museum,  who  received  the  above  information,  in  turn, 
from  Doctor  Hovallius,  to  the  effect  that  the  record  refers  to  the  avoca- 
tions and  hunts  of  one  entire  year. 

The  preceding  paragraph  was  written  one  year  ago  and  the  interpre- 
tation given  at  that  time,  and  in  connection  therewith,  was  based  upon 
the  application  of  Eskimo  pictographs  of  known-  signiflcation,  and 
upon  information  possessed  relative  to  siich  interpretation  in  general. 
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Having  within  tbe  past  few  days  bad  opportunity,  and  occasion,  to 
further  examine  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  Swedish  J'olar  Expe- 
ditions, I  learn  that  this  plate  forms  one  of  the  illustrations  given  by 
Mr.  Hiins  Ilildebrand  in  his  monograph'  on  primitive  art,  and  forming 
a  chapter  in  one  of  l?aron  Nordenskiold's  works.'  In  speaking  of  tbe 
gcnornlly  intelligible  state  of  the  pictographic  characters,  bo  remarks 
as  follows: 

"Ich  will  C8  allerdings  nicht  auf  mich  nehmen,  von  alien  diesen  Hil- 
derii  cine  ticfriedigendc  I'jrkliirung  zu  geben,  die  irani)tziigc  sind  Jedoch 
80  (leutlicli,  (las  sic  nicht  misverstanden  wcrdcn  K(tnnen.  2s"alie  den 
Contouron  dor  Ilaut  laufen  auf  beinabe  alien  sciten  brcite  Linien, 
wolcbo  an  mclirercn  Stollcn  zu  breiton  Flockcn  aufschuellen.  Diese 
Linien  stellcn  den  8trand  dar,die  Fleckon  sind  zuweilen  Jlohen,  zuweilcn 
Zelte,  die  letzcu  tlieils  an  den  regelmiissigcn  Konischen  Fornicn,  tlieils 
an  den  Tiber  die  Zeltspitze  binausgebenden  Enden  derdas  (lerippe  des 
Zeltes  bildenden  iStangen  erkennbar — diese  KIcincn  bervorstelienden 
Endei\  finden  sich  auch  auf  den  modernen  Abbildungen  der  Tchukt- 
scheu-Dorfer." 

Tbe  following  interpretation  is  given  as  viewed  from  the  Eskimo 
standpoint,  as  tbe  entire  collection  of  figures  of  animals,  whales,  ships, 
liunian  beings,  and  every  other  character  is  typically  b^skimo,  and  the 
system  of  recording,  as  well  as  tbe  type  of  characters  themselves,  was 
undoubtedly  obtained  from  the  Eskimo  by  copying  other  like  records 
of  ivory  obtained  from  the  natives  of  the  American  coast,  or  possibly 
from  tbo  Ynit,  who  are  near  neighbors  of  the  Chukche,  and  who  are, 
furthermore,  the  Asiatic  representatives  of  tbo  Eskimo.  Neither  is  it 
known  that  tbe  Chukche  were  at  all  proficient,  originally,  in  recording 
pictorially  their  records,  literature  being  generally  silent  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  nothing  appears  in  tbe  collections  of  the  National  Museum 
that  bears  any  relation  to  ornamentation  of  any  character  whatever 
and  marked  as  of  Chukche  origin. 

Believing  tiierefore  that  the  record  under  discussion  is  Eskimo,  tbe 
interpretation  is  given  from  the  standpoint  of  our  knowledge  of  Indian 
characters.  The  presence  of  the  two  disks,  Nos.  1  and  2,  denote  the 
Bun,  No.  1  being  in  Indian  pictography  a  black  sun,  or  night,  while  No. 
2  represents  tbe  summer  sun  as  it  usually  appears  a  little  above  tbo 
northern  horizon.  These  two  scenes  therefore  would  (confirm  the  state- 
ment given  by  Doctor  Bovallius  as  covering  the  jteriod  of  one  year. 
About  tlie  outer  margin  of  this  record,  and  marked  by  indentations 
and  irregularities,  appears  the  shore  line,  upon  tbe  outer  margin  of 
which  toward  the  border  of  the  record  are  various  scenes  depicted  as 
occurring  upon  a  solid  surface,  while  within  the  line  generally  are 
various  scenes,  as  whale  hunting,  etc.  Tbe  outlines  of  habitations  are 
also  scattered  at  intervals,  as  in  Nps.  3  and  4,  apparently  m  the  midst 

'Stndier  och  Forskningar  fi^ranledda  »f  raina  resor  i  hoga  norden.  Stockholm, 
1884.  Pis.  and  ill.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  Leipzig,  1885,  under  the  title  of 
"Stadien  und  Forschnngen  veranlasst  durch  meiue  reisen  iin  hoheu  Norden." 
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Of  tl.c  wat... ,  Imt  this  rcmilts,  no  doubt,  from  tl.e  fact  that  laryo  blank 
f-parrs  l.a.l  hcon  left,  after  tlio  aquatic  seenof.  Mere  complote.l,  and  tlio 
l.abitations  were  tlicn  placed  upon  tlio  most  available  space.     In  No  3 
will  bo  observed  a  vertical  pole  Avith  c.rds  stretebed  out  to  various 
sides  of  tl.e  pole,  while  beneath  are  represented  four  human  beincs. 
The  import  of  this  i.s  not  clear,  but  in  i\fr.  4  we  have  the  outline  of  an 
underground  habitation  very  similar  to  manv  of  those  represented  on 
the  ivory  rods.     Over  the  entrance  is  placed  a  votive  oflering,  shown 
by  a  vertical  line  with  a  short  cross  line  attached  to  the  top.  beneath 
which  la  a  human  being  with  arms  extended  from  tho  head  as  if  reach- 
ing to  something  above  him.     Upon  the  dome-shaped  portion  of  the 
habitation  are  three  human  beings,  one  crawling  bv  the  side,  while 
two  are  engaged  in  peeping  down  through  tlie  smoke  hole  to  see  what 
18  going  ..11  within.     On  the  insi.le  are  three  natives,  one  on  the  tloor 
while  the  second  is  seated  on  tho  bench  or  projecting  boards  placed 
around  the  interior,  which  also  serve  as  beds,  while  the  third  appears 
to  be  hanging  by  his  feet  from  a  horizontal  bar.     Whether  this  is  sim- 
ply an  acrobatic  feat;  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.     At  No. 
5  is  another  object  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  within  which  two 
human-like  objects  are  seated,  facing  in  opposite  directions.    These 
characters  are  very  similar  to  tho  Shoshouian  pictographs  as  found 
among  tho  cliff  remains  of  northwestern  Arizona.    Tho  hands  of  om> 
of  these   characters   are  elevated,  with   the  fingers  outspread,  as  if 
making  gestures,  while  the  other  has  his  hands  i)laced   toward   tho 
ground,  with  fingers  spread.    It  is  probable  that  this  represents  some 
shamanistic  idea. 

Among  the  various  representations  of  umiaks  are  some  very  interest- 
ing ones,  those  in  Nos.  G,  7,  and  8  being  particularly  well  drawn.  At 
No.  9  is  one  which  very  much  resembles  the  i»etroglyphs,  or  the  petro- 
graphic  representation  of  boats  as  found  in  Sweden,  of  which  an  iilus- 
tratuHi  is  given  in  i)late  7(!.  A  fine  illustration  of  hari.ooning  is  shown 
in  No.  1(»,  tho  tloats  being  attached  to  the  line,  while  the  animal  is 
shown  as  attempting  to  escape,  at  tho  same  time  blowing  water  above 
liis  head.  A  similar  exjiloit  is  sliown  in  No.  11,  the  harpoon  having 
been  cast  and  tho  whalo  followed  by  the  umiak  represented  in  No.  12. 
In  No.  i:\  is  shown  an  umiak,  from  which  a  harpoon  is  being  thrown  at 
a  seal,  wliile  the  native  in  the  stern  is  elevating  his  paddle  in  imitation 
of  tho  signal  to  denote  concentration.  This  is  a  notice  to  tho  accom- 
l)aiiying  kaiaks  that  the  harpoon  has  been  cast  and  that  the  assisting 
hunters  aro  to  surround  the  animal  struck. 

In  No,  14  we  have  the  interesting  illustration  of  a  whale  being 
harpcioiied,  the  float  appearing  behind,  while  a  second  harpoon  has 
been  thrown  into  him,  tho  line  of  which  is  still  attached  to  an  umiak, 
which  in  turn  is  connected  by  a  continuous  lino  to  a  second  umiak, 
both  boat  loads  of  hunters  in  this  wise  keeping  up  with  their  foray. 
In  No.  l.j  a  whalo  is  likewise  shown  with  two  harpoons  and  lloating 
lines  attached. 
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Tpon  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  illustnition  is  seen  a  pregnant  wbale 
(fig.  Ifi),  the  body  of  tlie  larger  animal  being  lifted  partly,  while  within 
is  portrayed  a  smaller  whale  with  the  head  directed  toward  the  head 
of  its  parent.  A  little  to  the  left  of  this  are  some  well-drawn  illustra- 
tions of  sledges,  to  which  three  dogs  are  hitched,  No.  17,  while  around  to 
the  left  are  the  outlines  of  several  natives  holding  their  arms  aloft  as  if 
experiencing  surprise  or  joy  at  something  in  which  they  are  interested. 
At  No.  18  is  shown  an  indentation  representing  a  little  inlet  in  which 
a  whider  is  shown  anchored.  Near  the  vessel  are  natives  in  various 
attitudes,  as  if  engaged  in  conversation  or  barter,  while  above,  in  No. 
1!),  are  four  small  triangular  bodies  projecting  toward  the  water,  which 
denote  habitations,  very  much  in  form  like  the  ordinary  Indian  tent. 

At  No.  20  is  the  outline  of  a  large  bear  being  attacked  by  twa 
natives,  the  one  in  front  pretending  to  strike  him  with  some  largo 
object,  while  the  man  behind  him  is  in  the  attitude  of  using  a  spear. 
Quite  a  settlement  is  represented  at  a  projecting  ])oint  of  land.  No.  21, 
the  lines  upon  which  are  continuous  dark  bodies,  both  round  and  tri- 
angular, representing  habitations  of  various  kinds. 

In  No.  22  are  represented  six  small  scatlblds,  and  from  the  opposite 
side  of  this  point  are  tliree  otiicrs  which  may  represent  burial  scaffolds, 
or  they  may  possibly  be  intended  for  food  storage  only.     At  No.  2,1  is 
the  shore  line,  the  short. projecting  lines  radiating  therefrom  appar- 
ently denoting  sedges  or  grass,  while  the  lines  extending  around  the 
village  api)ear  to  denote  a  rise  in  the  land  corresponding  to  the  con- 
tour lines.     In  No.  24  is  shown  an  individual  upon  a  loft,  with  arms 
outstretched,  as  if  making  signals.     In  No.  25  two   habitations   are 
shown,  with  another  scaftold  denoting  the  end  of  the  settlement.     The 
inclosure  between  Nos.  24  and  25,  within  which  are  vast  numbers  of 
short  lines,  seems  to  denote  a  marsh  with  sedges,  or  reeds,  or  other 
aquatic  plants,  while  in  No.  20  we  have  a  continuous  line  of  blackened 
spots  denoting  the  contour  of  a  mountain  range  upon  which  we  find  at 
several  jmints  human  beings,  one  with  a  spear,  while  another  has  his 
arms  outstretched  as  if  attracting  attention.     Beyond  this  range  are 
indicated  various  animals,  conspicuous  amongst  them  being  the  deer. 
This  apparently  denotes  a  hunting  ground.    At  No.  27  is  another  infet 
in  which  are  represented  tiiree  whalers  or  whaling  ships,  while  upon 
the  shore  we  find  two  pairs  of  human  beings  in  which  one  person  of 
each  pair  seems  to  hand  forward  some  object  to  the  other,  who  is 
shown  with  outstretehed  arms  as  if  to  receive  it.    About  the  ships  are 
shown  numbers  of  umiaks  loaded  with  natives  who  have  come  to  trade. 
In  No.  28  is  another  indication  of  a  bear  hunt,  three  natives  i)artici- 
pating  in  this  attack,  two  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  while  the  third 
has  only  a  spear.     In  No.  29  is  shown  what  appears  to  be  a  hostile 
encounter  between  several  natives,  and  actual  hostility  is  taking  place 
as  shown  in  No.  30,  where  two  are  engaged  in  grappling  with  one 
another,  while  their  companions  stand  by  in  various  attitudes  of  sur- 
prise or  alarm. 
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Along  the  sliore  line  indicated  at  No.  .31  are  numbers  of  habitations 
and  scaffolds,  as  observed  elsewhere,  while  at  No.  32  are  a  series  of 
black  i)rnjections  which  evidently  denote  hills,  as  these  are  also  shown 
at  No.  20.  The  native  shown  in  No.  33  apj^ears  to  have  shot  an  arrow 
into  some  animal,  while  the  native  in  front  of  the  latter  is  in  the  atti- 
tude of  thrusting  his  si)ear.  Absence  of  horns  seems  to  indicate  a  doe, 
or  possibly  a  bear,  although  the  length  of  the  limbs  would  preclude  the 
latter  idea.  At  No.  34,  however,  the  figure  of  a  bear  is  drawn  !nore 
carefully.  In  No.  3.1  is  shown  a  herd  of  reindeer,  while  in  No.  30  is 
shown  another  whaling  ship,  beneath  which  are  four  kaiaks  loaded 
■with  individuals  who  have  come  after  trade.  A  curious  illustration  is 
that  shown  in  No.  37,  in  which  cpiite  a  string  of  reindeer  are  attached 
to  sledges.  The  native  in  No.  38  is  apparently  driving  back  the  ani- 
mals who  are  heading  off  in  that  direction.  In  No.  39  is  the  outline  of 
a  habitation  with  the  accompanying  hoiizontal  rack,  from  which  meat 
or  other  food  is  .shown  suspended.  The  character  in  No.  40  is,  without 
doubt,  the  outline  of  a  net,  and  resembles  in  almost  every  respect  sim- 
ilar ones  found  in  the  jiictographs  made  by  the  natives  of  the  American 
coast.  In  No.  41  is  a  horizontal  line  with  five  animal  beads  protruding. 
These  would  seem  to  denote  walruses,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  projec- 
tions above  the  head  they  are  probably  intended  for  deer  who  have 
broken  through  the  ice,  or  maybe  swimming,  toward  which  the  uiniaka 
are  hastening,  as  shown  above.  No.  42  represents  a  number  of  individ- 
uals with  arms  extended  and  hands  directed  toward  the  ground,  which 
resemble  very  much  some  of  the  characters  on  the  drill  bow  (plate  08, 
fig.  3. 

Since  the  above  interpretation  was  dictated,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  Captain  E.  P.  Ilerendeen,  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  country  and  the  natives  of  both  sides  of  Bering 
Strait.  Upon  submitting  to  liini  the  chart  for  his  examination  as  to 
the  geographic  location  referred  to,  the  following  additional  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  as  well  as  his  ai)provaI  in  the  belief  that  the  coast 
natives  [Eskimo]  were  more  likely  the  authors  of  the  record  than  the 
"  I  )eernien  "  [( 'huckchej. 

That  part  of  the  record  marked  No,  40  comprises  the  coast  of  the 
Holy  Cross  (iulf;  and  extending  backward  to  No.  18,  whicli  denotes 
Plover  Bay,  are  observiMl  whales  and  a  whaling  shij),  denoting  a  com- 
mon occurrence  iu  past  years  for  whalers  to  enter  one  of  the  numerous 
inlets,  seek  a  good  anchorage,  and  there  make  the  required  catches 
instead  of  sailing  in  the  open  sea.  Whalers  are  said  to  have  been 
common  at  almost  every  favorable  point. 

The  point  of  land  at  No.  19  is  East  Head)  and  is  precipitous,  while  a 
small  village  is  located  near  the  entrance,  of  which  my  informant  could 
not  give  me  the  native  name.  Opposite  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  a  long, 
narrow  black  line,  which  represents  a  sharp  spit  of  laud  actually  occur- 
ring at  that  point  in  Plover  Bay. 
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At  No.  23  is  a  point  of  land  which  is  recognized  as  Indian  Point. 
Tlie  sliore  has  a  rocky  appearance,  and  immediately  back  from  the 
surf  line  appear  some  contour  lines,  upon  which  are  the  representation 
of  scaffolds,  as  before  noted,  which  Captain  Ilercndcen  says  are  caches 
of  the  natives,  while  the  houses  are  scattered  along  in  rows.  The 
irregular  area  between  the  village  and  the  ridge  of  hills  at  No.  26  is  a 
marsh.  The  hills  are  also  in  actual  existence  and  beyond  them  is  a  good 
bunting  ground,  as  indicated  by  the  artist. 

To  the  riglit  of  Indian  Point,  in  the  midst  of  an  inlet  at  No.  4.?,  is 
Arakau  Island,  formed  like  a  hump,  witli  a  straight  lino  on  one  side  to 
<lenote  the  water  lino.  The  line  at  No.  44  covers  an  inhabited  stretch  of 
land,  commonly  called  the  Michigme,  and  locat«d  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name.  Several  habitations  are  visible,  and  a  number  of  human  forms 
are  drawn  near  to  them. 

At  the  right-hand  end  of  the  Michigme  settlement  is  an  inlet  show- 
ing three  whales,  ne.lr  each  of  which  is  a  pair  of  human  beings,  one 
person  in  the  act  of  handing  to  the  other  some  object,  the  import  being 
trade,  the  purpose  of  the  visit  of  the  natives. 

The  lower  or  opposite  shore,  marked  Nos.  30,  31,  34,  and  36,  Captain 
Herendeen  is  not  positive  whether  it  may  represent  a  continuation  of 
the  Asiatic  shore  or  St.  Lawrence  Island,  the  locality  where  the  Asiatic 
coast  natives  obtain  oil  and  various  articles  with  which  their  country 
is  not  well  stocked,  returning  therefor  wooden  vessels,  poles  for  tents, 
frames  for  boats,  etc.,  whicii  are  primarily  obtained  from  the  (3hnckche, 
as  the  latter  come  from  the  inlandregionsby  means  of  sledges,  as  shown 
at  No.  17. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  drawings,  the  continuity  of  shore 
lines,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  and  apparently  insignificant  break 
at  No»  45,  would  indicate  that  the  Asiatic  side  alone  was  intended 
to  be  shown,  and  not  the  opposite  American  shore.  The  statement, 
too,  that  the  record  is  a  "year's  record"  shonld  also  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

At  No.  46  is  an  indentation  probably  intended  to  represent  St,  Law- 
rence Bay,  There  is  quite  a  herd  of  seals  indicated,  clearly  denoting 
the  presence  there  in  great  numbers  of  that  animal.  Habitations  of 
variouskinds  line  the  shore  line,  to  indicate  a  settlement  of  natives.  At 
No.  47  is  shown  a  harpooned  walrus,  followed  by  a  native  in  a  kaiak, 
who  has  his  arm  raised  as  if  about  to  cast  a  second  weapon.  No.  48 
has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  marsh,  the  short  lines  being  iudifca- 
tive  of  the  sedges  growing  at  that  locality.  No,  49  is  a  skin  tent,  near 
which  is  lying  upon  the  ground  what  appears  to  be  intended  for  a 
sledge.  The  latter  is  in  imitation  of  the  Chuckche  type,  as  may  be 
observed  by  comparing  those  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chart  in  con- 
nection with  the  sledges  to  which  reindeer  are  hitched,  near  No.  39, 

The  general  resemblance  of  these  teams  of  the  Cbnkche  is,  in  gen- 
eral, very  much  like  those  of  the  Samoyeds,  and  I  can  not  refrain  from 
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introduciiit;  licrcwitli  iis  plate  82'  an  illustration  piil)lisli('(l  by  Mr. 
Jackson  in  liis  work  on  "Tlio  Great  Frozen  Land,"  which  illustration 
is  a  rcprodiu'tioii  from  a  jtliotograph.  The  middle,  covered  sledge,  is 
one  used  by  women,  the  remaining  one  being  for  goods  and  men. 

No.  50  denotes  a  village,  the  tent  poles  protruding  from  the  tops  of 
theledges.  Along  the  shore  are  more  habitations, and  two  umiaks  filled 
with  hunters  are  shown  in  the  water.  At  No.  51  are  two  natives 
making  an  attack  upon  a  bear.  One  of  the  hunters  has  a  spear,  while 
the  other  is  armed  with  bow  and  arrow.  A  third  hunter,  a  little  to  the 
right,  has  shot  his  arrow  into  the  animal,  and  has  extended  his  open 
hand  outward,  to  indii'ate  to  the  others  that  he  has  "cast  a  weapon," 
in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  whalers  when  they  elevate  the  paddle, 
or  spread  hands,  to  inform  their  companions  of  their  action  and  to 
request  concentration  of  boats  to  secure  the  ganie. 

At  No.  52  is  a  group  of  six  men.  Two  are  going  forward  with  a  spear, 
while  the  two  in  the  middle  are  making  gestures.  The  pair  at  the  right 
are  in  close  embraj'c,  aii])arently  in  combat.  No.  5,'5  illustrates  the 
method  of  spearing  seal  through  the  ice,  ver^-  similar  to  tiiat  shown  at 
No.  ."il.  The  small  ring,  however,  denotes  the  breathing  hole  made  by 
the  seal,  this  being  absent  in  the  latter  instance.  Nos.  54,  55,  and  50 
are  obscene  figures,  and  not  worthy  of  reproduction. 

Various  illustrations  of  Chuckche  nrt  are  given  by  Mr.  Hans  Hilde- 
brand,-  and  in  every  instance  the  products  resemble  the  figures  on 
plate  10,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  with  a  jiencil  or 
sharplypointed  brush.  Tiie  general  tyi)e  of  the  portrayals  are  like  those 
of  the  I"]skinio,  (clearly  showing  artistic  relationship.  In  the  same  con- 
nection are  shown,  also,  a  series  of  line  drawings,  reproductions  from 
drill  bows  IVom  Port  Clarence,  some  of  them  being  so  like  those  in  the 
collection  of  the  National  Museum  as  to  lead  me  to  bel  eve  that  the 
originals  used  by  Mr.  Ilildebrand  and  by  me  were  the  same,  or  that 
they  were  made  from  copies  or  duplicates  by  the  same  Alaskan  artist. 

On  plat*  0  are  represented  sis  pieces  of  decorated  bone  slabs 
obtained  from  the  southeastern  neighbors  of  the  Eskimo — the  Thlinkit 
Indians.  The  si)ecitnens  are  selected  at  random  from  a  necklace  bear- 
ing a  total  of  fifteen.  They  were  the  property  of  a  shaman  and  formed 
part  of  his  decorations,  but  whether  they  were  believed  to  possess 
mystic  or  other  virtue  is  not  known. 

Tiic  interest  connected  with  this  lot  consists  in  the  decorations  upon 
the  pieces  of  smooth  bone.  The  ornamentation  is  typical  of  the 
Eskimo,  as  may  be  perceived  by  reference  to  numerous  illustrations 
submitted  herewith,  and  was  apparently  adojited  in  imitation  of  sim- 
ilar designs  observed  in  the  pos.session  of  Eskimo  shamans,  or  such  as 
may  have  been  introduced  tlirough  the  medium  of  intertribal  traffic. 
The  trade  route  along  the  northwest  coast  has  before  been  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  culture  routes  of  that  part  of  the  Ameri- 
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'  «*y  "t>"«°^  l^»t  ^ith  an  almost,  total  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
Wn^'inf^  ''"""■"'■  *'"  "'«^'^"'«"t  «f  ^•"•f're  and  art  designs  has 
.nstan  "  Tn  T"^'  ','■"''!*""  *"  ''■■^^  illustrated  by  the  present 
instance.  In  other  words,  the  Haida  and  other  influences  have  been 
pushing  steadily  northward  and  westward  amongst  and  beyond  the 
Znll7j.  '''  ''"'"''''  '"'  '"'  '''""  ''''  latter  areas  eastward  and 

t^^^ir^'T'^  ^  !'"  '"""t^^fi^''^  •"  fl'e  plate,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  concentric  circles,  apparently  made  in  the  same  manner  on  all  the 
pieces  where  present,  were  made  by  pieces  of  metal  filed  to  a  Vshaned 
form,  one  apex  or  side  being  left  a  little  longer,  perhaps,  than  the  other, 

ent  ISh  7  ""1^  '''''''  "'  ^'''  '""**^^  l''^"^-  The  rings  are  of  differ^ 
ent  width  from  the  outer,  showing  that  they  were  not  made  by  an 
nstrumen  w.th  movable  arms,  in  imitation  of  a  pair  of  dividers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  diameters  are  not  exactly  of  the  regulation  size,  as  would 
be  found  in  a  common  manufactured  bit,  but  the  outer  rings  are  less 
than  onefourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  almost  seven-thirty- 
8econd,H_an  unusual  size.  The  inner  circles  are  scant  three-sixteenths 
ot  an  inch  in  diameter,  clearly  indicating  that  the  tools  were  of  aborig- 
inal  workmanship,  though  made  of  imported  metals  as  well  as 
imported  instruments. 

The  arrangement  of  circles  as  in  fig.  3,  plate  9,  is  also  in  imitation  of 
Aleutian  and  other  Eskimo  patterns,  and  foreign  to  the  ornamentation  of 
the  J  hl.nkit,  as  far,  at  least,  as  illustrated  in  the  products  of  that  tribe 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  a  lik.'  arrangement  of  circles  on  some  of  the  ancient 
Bnt.sh  coins,  referred  to  at  page  819,  and  a  ch.sely  resembling  example 
of  which  18  shown  in  plate  47,  fig.  1. 

The  strong  resemblance  between  some  of  the  carvings  of  the  Eskimo 
and  those  of  the  cave  dwellers  of  the  Dordogne  has  been  referred  to 
by  various  authors. 

Mr  Edward  T.  Stevens  remarks  that  "It  is  singular  that,  except  at 
La  Madelaine,  none  of  the  bones  appear  to  have  been  gnawed  by 
beasts  of  prey."  The  cave  people  are  believed,  therefore,  to  have 
occupied  the  caves  permanently  or  to  have  closed  them  when  deserted, 
and  to  have  excluded  carnivorous  animals  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  attracited  by  the  accumulation  of  bones. 

Doctor  A.  B.  Meyer,  director  of  the  Royal  Zoological  and  Anthropo- 
logical Museum  in  Dresden,  has  recently  published  some  majtniflcent 
folio  volumes  on  the  ethnographic  materials  from  various  localities— 
from  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  etc.-and  in  Volume  ix  of  the  series 
presents  some  illustrations  of  combs  bearing  decorations,  which  would 
at  a  cursory  glance  suggest  the  type  from  which  the  Eskimo  orna- 
mentation was  obtained  for  the  comb  shown  in  plate  32,  flg,  4  The 
several  specimens  of  workmanship  of  the  Nigritos  above  mentioned 
may  be  found  by  reference  to  Doctor  Meyer's  plate  2,  flgs.  1,  2,  and  3 
NAT  MUS  96 60 
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Plato  65,  fifr.  4,  is  a  thread  case  of  reindeer  horn,  marked  as  from 
«<Oop;laamie."  This  is  interesting,  because  of  the  peculiar  portraiture 
of  reindeer  horns,  in  which  these  ])rojection8  ate  exceediuKly  tall  and 
straiglit,  as  coiii])arc(l  with  tlio  art  work  of  other  localities.  The  most 
interestiiif,'  Hfjiire  connected  with  this  is  the  representation  of  a  kaiak, 
immediately  above  which  are  two  nucleated  rings,  exactly  like  those 
shown  in  the  petroglyphs  from  Sweden. 

Plate  7,  fi^.  1,  reitresents  an  arrow  straiphtener  made  of  reindeer 
antler.  The  specimen  measures  OJ  inches  in  length,  and  is  surmounted 
by  the  outlines  of  a  reindeer's  head,  the  small  knobs  only  iTidicating 
the  rudimentary  horns.  The  eyes  are  made  by  tlie  insertion  m  small 
perforations  of  three  glass  beads.  The  nostrils  and  mouth,  as  well  as 
the  ears  and  the  external  meatus,  are  all  very  true  to  nature. 

An  incised  line  extends  along  the  spine  from  tlieoccii)ut  to  within  an 
inch  of  tlie  rear  end,  and  two  incised  lines,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
neck,  run  parallel  therewith. 

This  specimen  is  very  interesting  as  comparing  very  favorably  with 
some  of  the  specimens  figured  by  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy,'  which 
are  found  in  the  cases  of  Dordogne. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  arrow  straightener  of  walrus  ivory  is 
shown  on  the  same  plate,  fig.  2.  The  reindeer,  which  is  portrayed  in 
outline,  has  tlic  head  thrown  forward  as  in  rapid  running.  The  legs 
are  gathered  up  close  to  the  body;  the  ears  are  indicated  by  mere 
perforations,  while  the  eyes  were  originally  inlaid,  one  still  retaining  a 
piny;  of  dark  wood.  The  perforation  in  the  body — for  the  insertion  of 
spear  or  arrow  i)oints — was  made  by  sawing  the  spaces  between  the 
perforations  made;  by  drilling,  the  saw  marks  yet  remaining  where  the 
angles  were  formed. 

The  perforations  in  the  arrow  straighteners  in  the  Museum  collection 
are  all  at  an  angle  of  about  20°  to  40°,  so  as  to  permit  the  inserted 
piece  to  extend  backward  toward  tiie  longest  projection  of  the  straight- 
ener, in  order  that  a  sort  of  V  shape  is  formed,  the  two  ends  being  thus 
more  readily  grasped  by  the  one  hand,  so  as  to  prmluce  stronger  and 
more  steady  pressure  than  if  both  hands  were  used. 

A  number  of  deeply  incised  and  uncolored  figures  of  reindeer  are 
engraved  over  the  body  of  the  utensil,  and  but  a  single  character 
differing  therefrom  ajjpears  to  be  that  of  a  shaman,  shown  near  the 
point  of  the  perforation,  his  two  arms  being  extended  and  his  head 
decorated  with  horn-like  projections,  as  if  the  result  of  a  ceremonial 
mask. 

The  third  specimen  (flg.  3  on  plate  7)  also  represents  an  arrow 
straightener,  the  head  end  of  which  ends  in  the  outline  of  the  fore 
quarters  of  a  bear.  The  eyes  are  made  of  two  blue  beads  inserted  in 
perforations,  and  the  teeth  are  indicated  by  incisions  with  the  graver. 
The  fore  legs  are  made  to  extend  downward  over  the  front  of  the  per- 
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foration  so  as  to  give  additional  strPiigtli  to  that  part.  The  sjiecimon 
is  slightly  decorated  on  one  side  with  the  outline  of  a  hninau  being 
with  arms  extended,  a  line  extending  from  the  head  along  the  middle 
toward  the  perforation;  on  one  side  is  the  drawing  of  a  wolf,  while 
beneath  it  is  a  flintlock  gun.  Upon  the  other  side  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  reindeer,  with  two  smaller  animal  forms  incised,  while  beneath 
the  former  is  the  rude  portrayal  of  another  flintlock  gun,  the  flint  being 
indicated  by  an  unusually  strong  line  projecting  from  the  raised  hammer. 

The  general  outline  of  these  animal  forms  apjiears  at  a  first  and 
careless  glance  to  be  very  like  the  examjiles  figured  by  Messrs.  Lartet 
and  Christy,  but  npon  close  inspection  the  difference  between  the  sev- 
eral typos  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  As  before  intimated, 
if  the  cave  dwellers  of  France  were  in  such  an  int«llectual  status  as  is 
nsually  claimed,  the  artistic  work  as  evidenced  iu  their  etchings  on 
horn  appears  vastly  superior  to  that  of  many  peoples  far  in  advance  in 
civilization. 

Further  discussion  on  this  subject  is  not  deemed  appropriate  in  this 
connection,  but  will  be  renewed  in  a  paper  the  purport  of  which  is 
intended  to  be  an  examination  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  art  work 
of  primitive  peoples. 

Similarities  of  design  with  divers  significations,  and  dissimilar  pat- 
terns with  like  purport,  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  habifable  globe,  and, 
as  before  intimated,  the  concept  giving  origin  to  such  designs  should  in 
all  instances,  where  practicable,  be  sought  for  among  the  peoples  who 
are  the  authors  thereof.  In  like  manner,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  obtain  the  native  artists'  interpretation  of  any  obscure  or  conven- 
tionalized characters,  as  such  are  often  apparently  intelligible  from 
their  resemblance  to  characters  of  known  signification,  whereas  the 
result  of  inquiry  may  sometimes  be  rather  startling,  if  not  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  uncultured  artist  is  himself  unconsciously  iii  error. 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  list  of  gesture  signs  were  collected  during  the  summer 
of  1882  in  San  Francisco,  California,  where  an  intelligent  Kadiak  half- 
caste  was  met  with  under  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  devote  his 
exclusive  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  transmission  of  thought  with- 
out the  use  of  oral  speech.  This  person  was  the  oftspring  of  a  Russian 
father  and  a  Kadiak  mother,  and  during  his  youth  had  almost  con- 
stantly accompanied  his  father  in  trading  and  collecting  peltries  for 
the  Russian  Fur  Company.  After  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of 
Alaska,  this  man,  Vladimir  Naomoff,  coTitinued  in  the  service  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  visiting  the 
various  settlements  of  natives  on  the  mainland  and  inland  to  the  Cop- 
per River  Indians  [Kutchin  or  Kenai],  a  tribe  of  the  Athabaskan  lin- 
guistic family.  In  this  manner  Naomoff  became  thoroughly  familiar 
not  only  with  Russian,  English,  and  the  Kadiak  dialect,  but  with  half 
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a  dozen  or  more  other  native  dialects,  which  enabled  him  to  observe 
and  acquire  the  varioua  resources  wliich  many  of  the  natives,  meeting 
as  RtranRors,  would  be  coinpolled  to  enij)l()y  to  enable  tlicni  to  commu- 
nicate in  ordinary  contact,  and  also  in  the  representation  of  graphic 
methods  whereby  to  communicate  to  owners  of  houses  of  a  visit  and 
the  import  tliereof. 

The  collection  of  gestures  was  made,  together  with  many  others,  from 
most  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  IJiver,  and  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  tlirongh  the  courtesy  of 
which  I  am  enabled  to  give  them  publicity  in  this  connection. 
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gesture  signs  of  eskimo. 
Bad. 

Place  the  flat  hands,  with  the  palms  forward,  in  front  of  their  respective  shoulders, 
the  fniKers  extended  an<I  naturally  separated,  then  throw  tlicm  forward  and  back- 
ward alternately,  the  face  at  the  same  time  assuming  an  expression  of  disgust. 

Br.AVF.R. 

Make  the  sign  for  troo;  thenbnap  the  teeth  and  hook  the  curved  index  horizontally 
inward  toward  the  face  from  a  position  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  it;  then  extend 
the  left  fist  rdgewise  to  the  front  and  loft  of  the  body,  the  right  extended  toward 
the  same  direction  though  on  a  higher  plane;  then  pull  them  simultaneously  hack 
toward  the  right,  in  a  jerky  or  tugging  manner.  Conception  :  TYee,  cutting  down  with 
the  tvcth,  ivi'l  drarifiing  away  log. 

Bka\ek  (abbreviated  sign). 

Indicate  the  canines  by  sticking  the  forefingers  upward  and  forward   from  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  ;  then  snap  the  teeth  several  times  and  hook  the  curved  index 
horizontally  toward  the  mouth  from  a  position  to  the  front  and  right  of  it. 
BbAR,  Black. 

Pass  the  flat  hands  alternately  npward  and  forward  from  the  face,  pulling  them 
back  again  more  flexed,  as  in  imitation  of  his  climbing  a  tree. 

Bic.     (Broad.) 

Pass  both  flat  hands,  palms  downward,  from  a  position  before  the  body  outward 
toward  their  respective  sides. 
Boat. 

Place  the  clinched  hands  at  the  left  side  of  the  body,  the  right  higher  than  the 
left,  and  pass  both  simultaneously  horizontally  backwards  toward  the  left  hip. 
Conception:    Feing  the  paddle. 
Boil,,  To. 

Snap  the  fingers  upward  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tips  of  the  thumb;  at  the 
same  time  nmvo  them  upward  and  downward  in  small  circles  about  2  feet  from 
the  ground.     Conception  :   The  bubbling  of  boiling  naler. 

Born,  To  he. 

Place  the  extended  fore  and  second  fingers  (or  all  the  fingers)  against  either  side 
of  the  epigastrium  and  throw  them  simultaneously  downward  along  the  body,  out- 
ward and  forward  in  a  curve.  Conception:  Pelvic  curve  followed  by  head  of  child  in 
birth. 

Brotiikk. 

Make  the  sign  for  mustache  in  imitation  of  pulling  the  hair  upon  the  nppor  lip 
forward,  followed  by  the  sign  for  man  by  lifting  the  hand,  and  then  the  sign  for 
mine,  clinching  the  fist  and  thrusting  it  forcibly  forward  edgewise  toward  the 
ground  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  breast. 
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Bunv, To.  (Buried.) 

This  sign  m.idc  to  follow  that  for  iiuiii,  or  ii  man  dead  or  killed. 

Placo  both  hands  nearly  at  arm'8  lenstU  before  the  body,  palmH  down,  about  8  or 
10  inches  apart,  and  18  inches  or  2  feet  from  the  ground;  then  draw  them  backward 
Bimiiltaneously  toward  the  body,  slowly. 
Chief,  Hkad. 

Make  the  sign  for  roan  (mnstacho) ;  then  place  the  flat  right  hand  before  the  face, 
at  some  distance,  fingers  extended  and  separated  and  pointing  npward,  and  toncU 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  oxtende<l  forellnger  of  the  loft  hand.     Concep- 
tion :   The  moat  elerated  of  the  trholc  number. 
Ciiikf's  Wife,  Head 

Make  the  sign  for  chief,  Aearf  (mountain  natives);  then  place  the  flat  hand  at  the 
height  of  the  fiico,  palm  inward,  fingers  extended  and  separated ;  then  flex  the  thumb 
at  the  first  joint  and  lay  the  tip  of  the  index  upon  it  just  back  of  the  thumb  nail; 
conclude  by  passing  the  right  hand  downward  over  the  right  side  of  the  head  and 
outward  toward  the  shoulder — hair,  rroman. 

C0L1>. 

Imitate  shivering  as  from  cold.     Sometimes  the  olinohed  hands  are  brought  for- 
ward ill  front  of  the  breast,  as  is  involuntarily  done  when  suffering  from  the  cold. 
Come,  To.    (Infin.)    Came. 

Bring  the  hand  from  one  side  of  the  body  inward  toward  the  breast,  the  fingers 
pointing  upward  and  nearly  collected  to  a  point. 
Creek. 

With  the  palms  facing  and  about  10  or  12  inches  apart,  pass  them  edgewise  for- 
ward to  arm's  length,  then  add  the  sign  for  drink.     Course  and  width  of  water. 
Dacghteh. 

Make  the  sign  for  woman  (hair);  designate  height,  and  mine. 
Day. 

Throw  the  he.id  slightly  upward  with  the  eyebrows  elevated,  and  throw  the  hands 
upward  and  outward  with  the  fingers  extended  and  separated,  palms  inward  and 
slightly  to  the  front. 
Day. 

Hands  passed  npward  and  outward  toward  their  respective  side  in  a  curve  from 
near  the  front  of  the  breast,  and  terminating  at  a  point  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
head,  but  on  either  side  of  it.  The  eyes  follow  an  upward  direction  at  the  same  time. 
Day. 

Same  sign  as  for  tun. 
Deah. 

Cross  the  forearms  upon  the  breast  and  throw  the  head  back,  with  the  eyes  closed. 

This  gesture  is  bIho  maile  by  the  natives  of  the  interior,  who  are  unaoquaiuted 
with  the  cuKtoms  or  religion  of  the  Russians. 
Deer. — Buck. 

Place  the  hands  with  the  fingers  and   thumbs  extended   and   separated,  palms 
forward,  aljove  and  on  either  side  of  the  head.     Conception:  Uornt. 
Deeii. — Doe. 

With  the  hands  scoop-shaped,  fingers  spread  .and  extended,  imitating  running, 
with  the  hands  thrown  downward,  the  movement  being  alternately  with  right  and 
left. 

Deitt.     (Great  Spirit.) 

The  same  sign  as  given  by  the  coast  Indians  by  pointing  upward  toward  the 
zenith,  and  then  Imitate  the  cross  by  passing  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  from  the 
forehead  to  the  breast,  and  then  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right,  instead  of  the 
right  to  the  left. 
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Doctor.    (Physii  inn.) 

Mnkp  the  oitfii  for  man  :  indicate  the  ontlinoa  of  n  square  by  passing  the  right  hand 
oiIkpwInc  to  the  ritht,  tlio  left  from  the  ri^ht  side  toward  the  left,  thonjjh  leaving 
the  lines  about  a  foot  apart;  then  pans  both  hands  Himultaneously  from  the  front  line 
backward  toward  the  body— outlines  of  a  box;  make  a  dotting  motion  downward 
with  the  bent  lingers,  pretend  to  grind  something  in  a  small  vessel,  then  point  to 
the  south— settlements  of  the  States— and  conclude  by  making  the  sign  for  drink. 
Conception:   ^fan,  box,  ronlenti,  r/rinding  in  mortar,  localion,  drink. 

Do(t. 

Represented  by  imitating  the  sound  of  barking — wrt'-wu'. 

DOO  SLEDGK,  TRAVKLINO  BY. 

Make  the  sign  for  dng  by  indicating  the  cries,  both  hands  with  fingers  extended 
being  held  to  the  sides  of  the  head;  at  the  same  time  lo.nn  the  body  forward,  bend 
the  arms  at  the  ell)ows,  and  throw  the  flat  right  hand  horizontally  forward  as  high 
as  the  shoulder,  and  when  nearly  at  arm's  length  pass  it  ilownward  in  a  curve,  and 
straight  backward  on  a  level  with  the  hip  and  to  that  point.  As  the  right  hand  is 
moved  back,  the  left  is  thrown  similarly  forward.  Both  are  repeatedly  moved  to 
represent  crawling  over  the  surface. 

DniVK  KI)HWAHI>,  fROE,  To. 

Close  tlic  hands  naturally,  place  them  before  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  then 
throw  them  simultaneously  downward  and  forward  and  extend  the  fingers  as  the 
motion  progresses. 

Eat,  To. 

A])proximate  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  to  a  point,  place  them  near  the 
mouth,  and  move  backward  and  forward  from  the  mouth  quickly,  but  only  for  a 
short  distance. 

Fatiiku. 

Place  both  hands  (slightly  curved,  with  the  tips  of  the  fingorg  somewhat  approxi- 
mate<l  toward  a  point)  a  short  distance  from  the  cheeks,  pointing  downward  toward 
the  chin  and  nearly  touching  palms  toward  the/>oin(  of  the  chin. 

Father. 

Make  the  preceding  sign,  to  which  add  those  for  man — by  elevating  the  hand — and 
for  mine.  -- 

FaTIIKR's    IIROTIIER. 

Make  the  sign  Un  father,  i.  e.,  by  indicating  the  beard  and  mailing  the  sign  for 
gesture,  after  wbiili  height  or  tallness  is  indicated  by  placing  the  hand  forward  in 
front  of  the  body,  when  the  right  hand  is  placed  vertically  in  front  or  to  the  side  of 
the  li<';id  to  in<licate  man  ;  this  gesture  is  then  followed  by  mustache.  Conception: 
The  heard  and  mimtaclie  upon  the  tall  man  belonging  to  the  speaker. 

Father's  sister. 

Make  the  sign  for  father,  as  before,  and  hin,  by  throwing  the  thumb  only  extended 
outward  a  little  to  the  right;  then  for  young  woman,  which  is  indicated  by  stroking 
the  side  of  the  head,  downward,  as  to  denote  long  hair,  and  then  pinching  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  to  designate  earrings. 

Fight,  To. 

Close  the  hands,  leaving  the  extended  thumbs  lying  along  over  the  flex  forefingers ; 
then  pass  both  bands  in  irregular  movements,  forward,  downward,  and  backward 
again,  iiuickly,  as  if  boxing. 

Fish. 

Hold  the  right  hand  edgewise  before  the  right  side  of  the  waist,  fingers  directed 
to  the  front,  then  pass  it  forward  and  a  little  toward  the  left,  moving  it  in  a  wav- 
ing manner  from  side  to  side. 
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OlVK,  To  ANOTHER. 

Place  the  thumb  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  index,  fluKers  extended  and  joined, 
palm  up,  and  pass  the  hand  outward  to  one  side,  as  if  giving  a  small  object  held  by 
the  thumb  and  index. 
GiVK,  To  ME. 

Place  the  hand  witli  the  palm  up.  fingers  extended  and  joined,  about  2  feet  before 
the  body;  then,  as  it  is  brought  in  toward  the  breast,  curve  the  hand  slightly,  placing 
the  thumb  against  the  index  as  if  grasjiing  some  object  which  bad  been  given. 
Give,  To,  TO  ANoTiiKit.     (Granting  a  reijuest.) 

Place  the  tips  of  the  fingers  against  the  edge  of  the  thumb,  thus  closing  the  hand 
naturally,  and  pass  it  from  near  the  side  of  the  breast  in  a  curve  outwaril  and  down- 
ward toward  the  ground,  as  if  laying  a  gift  at  the  feet  of  the  supplicant. 
Goon. 

Place  the  hands  with  the  palm  downward  before  their  respective  sides  of  the 
breast  and  as  high  as  the  shoulders,  the  fingers  naturally  separated,  extended,  and 
.   slightly  curved  ;  then  pass  them  rapidly  and  alternately  toward  the  top  of  the  breast, 
at  the  same  time  assuming  a  pleased  countenance  with  the  brows  arched. 
Grass. 

Place  the  backs  of  the  hands  near  the  earth,  the  fingers  separated  and  cnrved 
upward;  then,  as  the  hands  are  thrust  up  and  down  quickly,  they  also  move  from 
side  to  side  or  place  to  place.  Conceptions :  Sprouting,  short  vegetation,  and  the  area 
thus  covered. 

Grave,  Child's. 

(1)  Place  the  flat  hands  edgewise  before  the  body  as  high  as  the  shoulders,  then 
pass  them  downward  toward  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  about  ],")  inches;  then  place 
the  right  hand  edgewise  at  arm's  length  before  the  breast,  pointing  toward  the  left, 
the  left  between  it  and  the  breast,  edgewise  and  pointing  toward  the  right,  then 
pass  both  downward  as  far  as  before;  (2)  then  hold  the  separated  and  extended 
index  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand  before  the  face  and  push  it  upward  a 
short  distance;  (3)  make  the  sign  for  «iri7c ;  (4)  place  the  Hat  hand  or  hands  palm 
down,  pointing  forward  about  18  inches  from  the  ground;  then  conclude  with  the 
(5)  sign  for  dead. 

Habitation.     (Medicine  Lodge.     Kacigi.) 

Indicate  a  large  horizontal  square  (exaggerated  sign  for  hex) ;  then  make  the  sign 
for  roof  (high)  by  passing  the  flat  hands,  from  a  point  above  and  in  front  of  tiic  hea"l, 
outward  toward  their  respective  sides  and  as  far  down  as  the  waist,  finger  tips 
pointing  to  place  of  starting;  make  the  sign  for  man  (mustache),  indicate  one  by 
elevating  the  index,  then  raise  the  second  finger— /ico;  then  the  third— (Aree;  and 
finally  the  little  one— /our;  then  make  the  sign  for  enterini,  a  house  by  passing  the 
right  flat  hand,  pointing,  forward  and  slightly  downward  under  the  left  flat  palm, 
forward  nearly  to  arm's  length;  then  make  the  sign  for  man  (mustache),  and  that 
for  how,  indicate  (ico,  three,  four,  and  entering  the  lodge  as  before,  then  pl.ace  them  to 
four  corners  of  the  imaginary  building. 

Make  the  signs  for  shaman  (abbreviated),  four,  and  come,  by  bringing  the  curved 
though  elevated  index  from  the  front  and  right  to  before  the  breast;  then  pass  the 
right  flat  hand  horizontally  forward  under  the  left  palm  also,  to  indicate  entering  the 
Lodge. 

Indicate  a  large  horizontal  circle  with  both  hands  from  nearly  at  arm's  length 
backward  toward  the  body;  then  make  the  sign  for  jnan  (mustache),  and  move  the 
body  up  and  down  and  place  the  hands  to  the  front  and  sides  as  if  dancing  around 
the  circle  just  indicated. 
Hot  (weather). 

Pass  the  slightly  bent  hands,  palms  downward,  from  before  the  cheeks,  upward 
and  outward  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  head.  At  the  same  time  expel  the  breath 
several  times,  as  in  Ha!  Hal  but  not  above  a  whisper. 
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HUNGRV. 

1.  Mnko  tlio  sign  fur  eal,  then  nib  tlio  linnd  downward  over  the  stoiimoh  and 
ahdonipn. 

2.  Miiko  tlio  »ij!n  fi>r  cat,  then  that  for  nothing. 
Ul'NT,  To  {for  work  or  game). 

With  the  palm  down  and  the  fingers  directed  forward,  pass  the  hand  rather  quickly 
from  side  to  side  at  a  distance  of  ahout  20  inches  before  the  face. 

Hl'SMAND. 

Make  th(^  sign  for  nian  (mustache),  for  mine,  and  kleep. 
I,  Mk,  My,  Mine.     (I'o.sse.ssion.) 

The  tips  of  the  fingers  placed  gently  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and  at  the  same 
time  ni.akc  :i  slight  inclination  forward  of  the  head. 
Kaiak  (Unidarka). 

riace  the  closed  han<ls  on  a  level  with  and  about  l.l  iu<beN  before  their  respective 
shoulders,  jialin  or  sides  to  the  front.  Then  pass  the  loft  list  downward,  backward, 
anil  outward  toward  the  left,  and  in  a  curve  continue  upward,  forward,  and  back  to 
point  of  starting,  i.  e.,  the  right  follows  the  motion  of  the  left,  maintaining  its  dis- 
tnnce  as  in  commencement.  When  the  loft  turns  up  and  liack  on  its  course,  the 
right  begins  a  similar  gesture  on  its  side.  "  Represents  the  manner  of  using  the 
double-blade  oar  (or  paddle)  of  the  coast  natives." 
Kill,  To.     Killed. 

Place  the  right  forearm  horizontally  forward  from  the  elbow,  flat  hand,  ]ialm 
downward  ;  the  left  Hat  li.ind  ]iointing  upward  and  forward  from  the  left  side;  then, 
as  the  right  hand  is  rotated  outward  and  the  back  down,  throw  the  loft  palm 
straight  across  and  downward  over  the  right  forearm. 
Kill,  To  (with  a  gun). 

Point  the  left  loretinger  forward  at  arm's  length,  the  index  pointing  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  right  eye;  then  make  the  sign  for  to  kill,  lilled. 
Kill,  To  (with  a  knife). 

Make  a  forward  and  downward  thrust  with  the  list,  outer  edge  down,  then  con- 
clude instantly  with  the  sign  for  to  kill. 
Kill,  To  (with  a  knife). 

Thrust  the  right  closed  hand  edgewise  downward  and  toward  the  front,  qnickly, 
coming  to  an  abrupt  termination  when  about  as  low  down  as  the  height  of  the 
■waist. 
Kill,  To  (with  an  arrow). 

Simulate  shooting  with  an  arrow;  then  make  the  sign  to  kill. 
Lani>  otteh. 

The  flat  hand  edgewise  (or  the  extended  index)  in  a  cnrve  to  the  front — as  for 
■whale,  in  direction  though  not  so  high — and  give  several  quick  whistles  as  if  call- 
ing pigeons. 
Lie.     (Falsehood.) 

Make  the  sign  for  talk;  then  throw  the  hands  ontward  and  forward,  palms  down 
and  slightly  carved,  at  the  same  time  puffing  with  the  mouth — bad. 

LOPOE  (Indian). 

Place  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tips  of  the  extended  fingers  of  both  hands  together, 
the  wrists  being  only  an  inch  or  two  apart. 

Similar  to  a  common  Indian  gesture. 

Lodge  (white  man's). 

1.  Lay  the  edge  of  the  extended  index  across  the  extended  forefinger,  the  first 
joints  touching. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  extend  the  left  thamb  and  place  on  the  extended 
index. 
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3.  With  the  index  .ind  bccoikI  finjiors  of  both  haiuU  extended,  place  them  together 
BO  thnt  they  cross  abont  the  first  joints,  the  ritjht  index  above. 
Man. 

1.  Pretend  to  catch  the  ends  of  the  mustache  with  the  hands  and  twist  them  out- 
ward from  the  face  to  riglit  and  left. 

2.  Pull  the  fingers  and  thumbs  over  the  sides  of  the  upper  lip  as  if  twisting  and 
pulling  outwnnl  a  long  mustac-he,  then  throw  the  right  hand,  palm  forward,  before 
the  right  shoulder,  pointing  upward. 

Man  (old). 

Place  the  finger  tips  of  the  slightly  rnrved  hands  together  before  the  rhin,  though 
al)Out  6  inches  from  it,  palms  toward  the  jaw,  then  puss  them  upward  toward  their 
resiicctive  sides  of  the  head;  then  imitate  walking  with  a  staff,  by  passing  the 
closed  fist  edgewise  forward  nud  downward  in  a  circle  several  times. 
Many. 

Slap  the  palms  quickly  ttiward  one  another  before  the  breast,  fingers  pointing 
upward  and  naturally  extended  and  separated.     Refers  to  "  many-times  conntod- 
fingiTS." 
Moon. 

Close  the  eyes  while  indicating  a  circle  with  the  hands  above  and  in  front  of  the 
head ;  then  pass  the  flat  hand,  edgewise,  out  toward  the  front  and  right  from  the 
center  of  the  breast. 

MoTHF.lt. 

Close  the  hands,  incline  the  head  forward,  then  pass  the  hands  upward  from  the 
back  of  the  head,  forward,  and  downward  toward  the  forehead,  the  motion  corre- 
spondiog  to  the  curve  of  the  head,  but  the  hands  abont  3  or  4  inches  from  it. 
MoTHKii. 

Make  the  sign  for  troman,  and  to  be  honi. 

MOTHKn'8   nROTIIF.R. 

Make  the  sign  mother  [i.  e.  women,  to  bo  fiorn,  and  niinp],  then  for  tall,  \ty  indicating 
height  with  the  flat  hand   palm  down;  tnati,  by  elevating  the  hand,  and  that  for 
mustarhe. 
Mother's  sister. 

Make  the  signs  for  mother  [woman,  to  be  born,  and  mine']  and  younij  woman ;  conclude 
by  throwing  the  fist  with  the  thumb  extended  in  a  pointed  manner  a  little  to  the 
right,  indicating  A<t». 

Musk  RAT. 

Curve  the  left  fingers  and  thnmb  and  bring  the  tips  almost  to  a  point,  leaving  a 
slight  opening,  palm  down,  and  horizontal,  finger  tips  pointing  toward  the  right; 
then  bring  the  extended  index  pointing  from  the  left  side  directly  toward  the  left, 
in  an  upward  curve  first,  then  downward  and  forward  iuto  the  opening  left  at  the  tip 
of  the  left. 

Night. 

Incline  the  head  toward  the  breast  with  the  eyes  closed,  and  place  the  flat  and 
slightly  bent  hands  with  the  palms  down  before  the  brows,  the  finger  tips  almost 
touching. 

No. 

Plaee  the  onrvod  hands  edgewise  with  the  books  forward,  the  fingers  touohing 
and  pointing  toward  the  breast,  then  throw  them  outward  toward  their  respective 
sides  a  short  distance,  though  rather  smartly. 
Nothing.    (Have  nothing.)    • 

Throw  the  extended  hands  horizontally  forward  and  outward  toward  their  respec 
live  sides  from  a  position  before  the  breast. 

OCRAN. 

Make  the  sign  for  Mg,  broad,  and  that  for  *o«a*— indicating  dooble-bladed  paddle. 
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PkOI'LE. 

Move  tlie  elevated  index  with  the  palmed  surface  forward,  from  side  to  side,  before 
tlio  fnco.     "  Moil  at  various  places." 

'I'lie  index  is  an  al)brevitttion  of  the  general  sign  for  man,  and  this  was  the  only 
iDHtntico  in  which  it  was  used. 

PORCITINE. 

With  the  palms  directed  toward  and  near  the  ground,  imitate  slow  walking  by 
moving  them  alternately  forward  and  backward;  stoop  over  to  the  front,  throw  the 
separated  lingers  backward  toward  the  hip,  then  throw  the  extended  index  violently 
outward  and  backward. 

"Imitates  slow  movement  of  the  animal,  the  spiny  covering,  and  the  direction 
of  the  spines  thrown  from  the  tail." 
I'OItl'OISE. 

riace  the  right  hand  in  the  same  position  as  for  ithale,  make  the  motion  to  the 
front  loss  in  extent,  ami  accompany  with  a  whistling  hound  from  the  left  corner  of 
the  mouth,  resembling  the  sound  pin. 
Rain. 

Place  the  flat  hands  on  a  level  with  the  face,  palms  down,  fingers  pendent,  and 
move  the  hands  alternately  np  and  down,  blowing  gently  with  the  month  at  the 
same  time. 

RiVF.It. 

Make  the  sign  as  for  crceA-,  the  hands  being  held  much  farther  apart,  then  pass  the 
right  hand  edgewise  forw.ard  to  arm's  length,  in  a  serpentine  manner. 

"Course  and  width  of  water  containing  fish." 
Sea  ottkr. 

Flex  both  hands,  jilace  the  outer  edges  together  just  before  the  neck,  palms  toward 
the  face,  throw  the  head  back,  open  tlio  moutli  to  full  extent  and  imitate  tlio  gut- 
tural Himnil  of  \  or  cli  twice  or  three  times,  at  the  same  time  making  a  downward 
pull  with  tlio  hands. 

Setti.kment. 

Indicate  a  large  circle,  horizontally,  by  passing  the  hands  in  semicircle,  right  and 
left,  from  nearly  at  arm's  length  backward  to  the  breast;  then  place  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  together,  leaving  the  hands  and  forearms  leaning  outward 
and  downward  to  their  respective  sides,  the  distance  between  the  elbows  being  about 
24  inches. 

The  large-sized  roof  bouse  indicates  plurality  in  this  instance. 

Shaman  (complete  sign). 

Make  the  sign  for  gra^ii,  herhs,  then  pull  it  from  the  ground  by  grasping  forward 
with  one  hiiiid,  closing  it  and  pulling  it  toward  the  body;  then  the  sign  for  to  hoil, 
add  the  sign  for  gi'e,  and  for  rfrinfr,  and  conclude  with  that  for  man — mustache. 
Conception :  The  man  who  hoilt  herbs  and  gives  the  liquid  to  drink. 

Shaman.     (.Sorcerer,  conjurer.) 

Shake  the  hands,  with  the  fingers  spread,  violently  on  either  side  of  the  head, 
iniitatu  the  cawing  of  a  crow  (or  the  harking  of  a  dog)  with  the  month,  and  flap  the 
hands  downward  before  the  shoulders,  then  strike  upward  <m  either  side  of  the  face 
and  forward,  ami  with  the  scoop-shaped  hand  pretend  to  catch  something  in  the  air, 
and  shake  the  hands  thus  placed,  upward  and  downward,  several  times. 

Note. — "The  bird  spirits  are  good,  the  animal,  bad  ones." 
Shaman  (common,  ahreviated  sign). 

Throw  the  hand  upward  from  either  side  of  the  head  [the  upper  arms  horizontal] 
and  wave  the  hands,  with  fingers  extended  and  separated  around  in  short  circles, 
horizontally. 
SlIAMANF.SS. 

Make  the  sign  for  woman  and  that  for  shaman. 
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Sick. 


belowtr  r?;bt  te^™  ''Ttrj  ^'V'^"  r""*-  ""-^  '^'^  '«"  --  '»•«  ^i^ht  Side 
2    Thrn»  "•^«'''"'e  aeavilj-ntter.ng  sliRht  moans,  if  illness  be  extreme 

below    h    '  ^bt  To  that  thet kT'  f/  'f  ""■"*•  """  '"'  *""  "'^'  *-'  — 
"  internal  sXin."  h-nd  touches  the  right  forearm  noar  the  elbow, 

.S;:  i^^r  ~  .i;^r  trr  sr;;^u:r  ^^"'  '^»  ^^- "-  •• 

Sister. 

Jfake  the  signs  for  young  woman  and  mine. 
Sleep. 

rdhlTt  ?r  ""'"'  "!  •''"  ""'  '■«''*  '"""^  »"^"'>  thn  head,  and  Inolino  the  head  to  the 
right  at  the  same  t,mo.  with  the  eye.  closed.     Sometln.es  the  palm  tonehe,  the  ear 

Make  the  sigi,  for  rain;  then  indicate  depth  with  the  Hat  right  hand      This  is  not 
accompanied  by  blowing  round,  as  the  gesture  for  rain 
Son. 

Indicate  height  with  the  flat  right  hand,  then  make  the  sign  for  min* 
Stove,  Native. 

■      abo!>T20  inch"'  ^""t"  ;/'«""*•'<'  '"'°^''  ""'i  '"  f^o-'t  "f  thoir  respective  shoulders, 
about  20  inches  apart,  then  pass  them  earthward  as  far  as  the  hips;  then  pass  the 

head   th    Wt  h  '"  ""/T"-  *■"'"  *"'  '""  ^""'  *"  *'"'  ^'«'"  "^  "'«'--  »-«  ^T  of  tt 
head,  the  left  hand  at  the  same  time  moving  similarly  from  right  to  left  and  about 

10    nches  below  the  right.     Then  thrust  the  curved  iude..  several  times  toward  tffe 

c:"''ir:i;vSt:7"""  -' '—  ^^'^  -••  --^—  ^'-  ^-  -- 

SiTMMER   .SIIEI.TEH,  TEMPORARY. 

wr^its'abou?  «'''*!''  '"""^  '"'r''"'  """"^  "^  ""'  ''""'^  "f^'"'"'"'  '^"^-  "f  tbe  other,  the 
wr  8t»  about  8  inches  apart,  then  draw  the  hands  downward  and  outward  a  short 
distance  to  their  respective  sides;  then  pass  the  flat  hands  from  a  pLili?;  i^  t„ 
ontwL  r  •  f",    "'"  "!f  ''^"*  "">--»i°K  tbe  top  of  the  roof  in  the  preceding  gesture 
o  tward  and  downward  to  their  respective si.ies;  in.licating  first  an  angulL  roof  of 
sticks;  second,  covering  of  skins  giving  it  rotundity 
Sun. 

Place  the  hands,  with  extended  fingers  upwar.l  at  arm's  length  before  the  head  at 
an  angle  of  about  70O;  then  pass  themoutward.  downward,  and  inward,  in  !cS,  a 

n  win  r  I  '"1'?  '"  ''"""■*"=  ♦'^•'"  ^''^'"^  *>>"  '^''t-'xi-dan.l separated  fing^™ 
upward  and  outward  from  the  upper  periphery  of  the  imaginary  circle,  with  palL™ 
to  the  front-rays  of  light.     "  Radiating  sun,"  "light."  "n  painw 

Talk,  To;  Talked. 

Place  the  tips  of  the  index,  second  finger,  and  thumb  together;  then  as  they  are 
moved  forward  a  few  times  from  the  same  point  at  a  .listance  of  about  (!  inches  before 
the  mouth,  open  them  slightly  as  if  letting  fly  that  which  had  been  held  bv  «;«» 
Time,  Ago.     (Past  time.)  .  ■ 

Pass  the  upright  flat  left  hand,  back  first  outward  toward  the  left,  throwing  the 
head  slightly  in  the  same  direction.  '"rowing  tbe 

Tobacco  (Coast  sign). 

left  ?owanAhe're«'T'  ""^  '"""'"^  'l^  *'"*  "^"  '"""'  •"'««^'««'  *»  ^'^^  ''K^t  arm.  the 
tlneoZltf  *»>«•;".  leaving  a  space  between  them  of  6  inches;  then  pass  both  simul- 

fmltTfi  *  ^'^'':^"™'' '''''''*"''"  '"'*'"''«°  P"'"-*:  *•'«■>'<"'  the  approx- 

imated finger  tips  into  the  left  palm  and  put  left-hand  fingers  into  the  month,  -^tf 
poking  m  a  "quid  of  tobacco."  >■",  »«ii 

or  oSeVlfo^l'*'""'  ^"^  *  ^''"    '^'"'  •"""*  '"'"''°'  '""''  *""""""»  '"  •■»»»  ^°<«1«" 
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Tobacco  (fji-sturo  as  mnde  by  tho  Moiintftin  or  Kenai  Indiana). 

Iiidicato  a  circle  nu  tlio  ^ro'itKl  1>.V  pasHinR  both  hnnds  from  a  common  point,  out- 
ward, backward,  and  inward,  of  a  diaineter  of  about  10  inches,  tlien  make  tho  sign 
tor  fire;  then  ]ilaco  the  tips  of  the  tlngers  of  the  right  hand  Into  tho  palm  of  tho 
left,  pretend  to  pick  up  ashes  from  the  indicated  fireplace,  and  mix  with  content*  of 
left  hand;  then  take  the  "mixed  preparation"  and  place  into  the  cheek,  sous  to 
push  it  out  with  tho  fiufj^rs. 

Tobacco  quids  are  carried  behind  the  ear,  and  when  wanted  to  chew,  ashes  are 
mixed  with  them,  for  pungency,  etc. 
To-Moituow. 

Miike  tlio  Bif;n  for  one,  for  »Uep,  anil  fur  day. 
Trap  (Marten). 

Place  the  closed  left  hand  before  the  hre.ist,  palm  inward,  fore  and  second  nngers 
extended  .ind  separated,  then  introduce  the  index  at  right  angles  between  them  and 
snap  them  together.     "Represents  the  trap  used  in  tho  capture  of  martens." 
Trap  (mink  and  weasel,  or  for  those  animals). 

Place  the  flat  left  hand  before  the  body,  palm  npward,  finger  tips  directed  down- 
ward; then  place  the  wrist  of  the  flat  right  hand  upon  that  of  the  left,  the  finger  ■ 
tips  pointing;  forward  nnd  upward,  then  slap  the  front  of  the  hands  together. 

"  Represents  the  form  and  fall  of  tho  trap  used  in  the  capture  of  these  animals." 
Trkk. 

Pass  tlie  elevated  and  extended  index  upward  before  the  face  as  high  or  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  head;  then  from  the  point  of  termination  of  the  movement  pass 
the  right  and  left  hands  npward  and  outward  to  their  respective  sides,  fingers 
ext<Mided  and  slightly  separated. 

".Stem,  and  branches." 
TmiiAi-  sKiNs  (Coast  natives  generally). 

Make  the  sign  for  man  [mustache]  and  imitate  paddling  a  boat — on  one  side  only. 

"Canoe  men." 
Thibai- sioNS.    (Island  people.) 

Indicate  a  large  horizontal  circle  by  drawing  the  hands  outward,  backward,  and 
inward  toward  the  breast  from  a  point  nearly  at  arm's  length ;  then  add  the  sign  for 
people. 

The  sign  for  Mand,  here,  is  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  the  sign  for  tettlement. 
Tho  specific  addition  indicates  the  difference. 
Tribal  sign  (Kiatojf'amut). 

Make  a  sign  for  miin  [niw«((i(7ie],  then  indicate  a  queue  by  drawing  the  extended 
index  downward,  outward,  and  backward  from  the  upper  posterior  portion  of  the 
head. 

"Queue  men,  i.  c,  the  men  who  wear  queues." 

Trihai.  signs  (Ko'losh)  [Kol'tsan]. 

Make  the  sign  for  man  [mustache],  for  rirer,  and  for  mouniain,  then  place  the 
right  ilosed  hand  with  the  buck  forward  and  downward,  leaving  the  index  slightly 
flexeil  so  as  to  point  upward. 

"Mountain-river  men." 
Thibai,  HKiNS  (Russian).  . 

Place  the  right  closed  hand  with  the  palm  np  pointing  downward  and  ontward  to 
the  right,  the  index  only  partly  extended  and  curved  upward— pipe  bowl;  then  push 
till-  hand  forward  a  short  distance— length;  then  pretend  to  grasp  a  stick  by  placing 
the  hand  to  the  right  corner  of  tho  mouth,  the  index  nnd  second  fingers  above,  the 
thnmb  pressing  from  below — holding  pipe;  then  give  several  vigorons  puff's. 

"The  pil)e  smokers." 

NoTK. — It  is  affirmed  that  "pipes  were  not  smoked  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
BuBsiauB." 
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Tribal  signs  (Tai'-ant)  [Aleutiau]. 

Hold  the  hands  cdRewise  and  about  8  inches  apart,  pointing  horizontally  forward, 
then  pass  the  hands  forward  and  gradually  to  a  point  represpntiuj;  the  sharp  bow  of 
a  boat;  then  place  the  two  fists,  palms  forward,  as  hij^h  as  and  forward  from  the 
shoulders,  throw  both  hands  downward,  backward,  and  outward  toward  the  left, 
•then  similarly  to  the  rifrht  side,  retaining  the  relative  distance  between  the  hands 
always — manner  of  using  the  double-blade  paddle. 
TlilUAL  SIGNS  (Ti-nai'-na)  [Tennn  Kutchin]. 

Iloth  hands  flat  and  edgewise, "pointing  horizontally  forward;  place  the  wrists 
together,  the  fingers  and  palms  directed  outward,  forming  an  angle  of  ahnnt  40"; 
then  i)aS8  tlie  hands  forward  and  outward  and  inward  again  until  thn  finger  tips 
Join— outline  of  wooden  boat;  then  imitate  movement  as  if  working  single  paddle, 
BR  in  the  sign  for  Kiidlak. 
TmnAL  SIGNS  (Tiai'na). 

Make  the  sign  for  man  [mustache]  ;  then  make  the  sign  for  fire  as  high  upward, 
from  near  the  ground,  as  the  face. 

"The  men  who  have  big  fires." 
Whale. 

Bend  the  flat  right  hand  edgewise  toward  the  ulna;  place  it  before  the  right  side 
pointing  upward  and  to  the  front,  allowing  the  thumb  to  be  erected  slightly  so  that 
the  tip  points  upward ;  then  pass  the  hand  upward,  forward,  and  downward,  describ- 
ing a  curve  with  the  convexity  above.  At  the  same  time,  accompany  the  movement 
with  a  sound  represented  by  "piu'  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  note,  embracing  about 
six  notes. 

"Movement  of  whale  and  sound." 
WiKE,  Mr. 

Make  the  sign  for  woman,  earring — with  both  bands  and  ears — and  conclude  by 
making  that  for  ile<^. 

WlNI>. 

Throw  both  palms  alternately  forward  from  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  body, 
and  blow  violently  with  the  mouth. 
Winter. 

Place  the  flat  hands  with  spread  fingers  as  high  as  the  head  and  abont  2  feet  before 
it,  finger  tips  touching,  then  pass  them  in  downward  curves  outward  toward  their 
respective  sides^form  of  hut;  then  hold  the  left  flat  hand  and  forearm  pointing 
horizontally  toward  the  right,  and  pass  the  right  hand,  palm  down,  forward,  under 
and  beyond  the  loft  arm,  when  the  right  hand  again  rises  a  little.  Conception: 
Entering  by  a  deep  channel — underground. 

AVOLF. 

Throw  the  right  hand  (or  both  right  and  left)  directly  forward  from  the  face,  with 
the  fingers  spread,  and  as  the  hand  reaches  arm's  length  clinch  the  thumb  and 
fingers;  at  the  same  time  open  the  mouth  to  the  fullest  extent  and  force  out  the 
breath  audibly  and  snap  the  teeth. 
Woman. 

Pass  the  partly  flexed  hands  from  the  top  of  the  head  downward  toward  their 
respective  shoulders.     The  hands  follow  the  outline  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  bnt 
do  not  touch  them.     Conception :  Long  hair. 
Woman  (old).    . 

Make  the  sign  for  woman;  then  hold  the  closed  hand  before  the  face,  palm  for- 
ward, the  index  being  raised  and  bent  toward  the  front.  "Carved  and  bent  of 
body  of  an  old  person." 

Yes. 
Nod  the  head  forward  until  the  chin  touches  the  breast,  once  or  twice. 
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Yksteuday. 

Mnko  the  Bigii  for  one,  for  »?«■(■/),  nnd  for  patt  time,  by  passing  the  npriRlit  flat  loft 
hoiid  slowly  oiitwurd  towiird  the  left,  leaniuR  the  head  a  little  in  the  same  direction. 
YoUNd  MAN. 

Pass  the  naturally  rlosed  hands  from  the  front  of  the  liody  backward  nronnd  the 
sides  of  (he  waist,  thou  bend  the  elbows  and  move  the  arms  a»  if  ninning.  Con- 
ception :  Jlill,  and  actiriti/  and  vii/or. 

VOTNO  WOMAN. 

Make  the  sij;n  for  irnmnn:  then  gently  prnsp  the  lobe  of  the  ear  with  the  thumb 
and  index  and  pa^8  the  hand  down  slowly  as  far  as  the  front  of  the  shoulder — 
"longhair"  and  "earrin<;." 

Sl'KOIMENS   REFERRED   TO   IN   PRESENT   PAPER. 

The  specimens  selected  from  the  collections  of  the  National  Arnseum, 
upon  wliich  to  base  the  present  paper,  are  ennmeratetl  below,  and  in 
all  instances,  where  possible,  the  National  Museum  Catalogue  number 
is  attached,  as  well  as  tlie  nature  of  the  specimen,  the  locality  from 
which  obtained,  and  the  name  of  the  collector.  Other  information  of 
interest  as  to  the  character  of  the  etchings  engraved  therein  is  also 
added  in  a  few  examples. 

The  list  is  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  former  embracing 
the  drill  bows,  bag  handles,  and  other  long  rods;  while  the  second 
comprises  all  otiier  inscribed  pieces,  such  as  utensils,  weapons,  orna- 
ments, toys,  and  other  undetermined  specimens. 

The  holding  word  refers  to  the  article  under  consideration,  which  is 
followed  by  the  locality  where  it  was  obtained.  The  name  of  the  col- 
lector is  next  given,  which,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  the  numbers  under 
which  it  is  placed  in  the  accession  list  of  the  National  Museum. 

The  entire  series  of  numbers,  from  first  to  last,  is  in  order  so  as  to 
facilitate  identification  by  that  means  as  well  as  the  kind  of  object 
referred  to. 

The  list  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  collections  from  Alaska,  but  is 
sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  present  paper. 

DRILL   BOWS  AND   BAG   HANDLES. 

Drim-  now.  Anderson  River.  R.  Konnieott.  2171.  Has  a  lonp  thong  attached, 
'liie  bow  is  of  ivory,  13  inehes  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  height, 
being  much  heavier  and  rounded  in  form  than  others.     There  is  no  ornamentation. 

IJac  iiANhi.K.     Norton  Sound.     L.M.Turner.     21412,     Plate  31,  fig.  2. 

Rah  iiANDi.K.     Norton  .Sound.     L.M.Turner.     24417.     Plato  31,  fig.  3. 

Baq  UANDLK.     Norton  Sound.     L.M.Turner.     24415.     Plate  38,  fig.  1. 

Bac.  HAXiil.K.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Tnrner.     2t42.5.     Plate  ;.8,  fig. 2. 

Bag  iiAxni.K.  Norton  Sound.  E.  W.  Nelson.  24427.  White  ivory  specimen  with 
characteristic  zigzag  pattern  in  parallel-line  space. 

KuNTAC.  iiANDLK.     St.  Michaels,     [L.  M.  Turner,  t]     2442!t. 

Drii.i.  now.  Norton  Sound.  L.M.Turner.  24533.  .  An  old  stained  bow,  with  rude 
flgnres  representing  a  whale  being  harpooned,  with  tloat  in  the  air.  Following 
this  is  an  nmiak,  and  a  native  behind  a  hillock  watching  some  reindeer.  The 
hillock  is  surmounted  by  a  tree,  though  the  figure  resembles  smoke  issuing  from 
a  hut.  The  opposite  side  has  four  vessels,  one  with  natives,  and  a  man  near  a 
walrus,  behind  a  wolf,  next  a  reindeer,  and  before  this  another  wolf  and  a  goose. 
The  oblique  figares  at  the  end  are  ornamental. 
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Drill  bow.  Norton  Sound.  L.  M.  Turner.  24.536.  Hoars  npon  one  sido  the  figure 
of  a  stern  wheel  steamhoat,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given  in  flg.  31.  Upon 
the  reverse  a  few  reindeer,  fox,  wolf,  a  two-niast<>d  schooner,  and  a  three-deck 
kaiak,  ahove  the  latter  nn  outline  of  the  human  fiKuro  with  arms  l)artly 
extended,  as  in  ge-fture  for  siirprife.  The  upper  edge  or  rim  has  some  <lecora- 
tion  consisting  of  rude  short  lines  arranged  di.Tgonnlly,  though  crossing  at  right 
angles  to  one  another. 
DniLL  How.  Norton  Sound.  L.  M.  Turner.  2I.').37.  An  old  bow,  having  on  one  side 
a  number  of  seals,  divided  into  two  divisions  by  eight  upright  whale  flnkes. 
Hatlier  dcooralivo.  Opposite  side  has  men  and  dogs. 
DRit.r,  Mow  OF  IIoKN.     St.  Michaels.     I,.  M.  Turner.     24.">.'t8. 

Drill  Itow.  Norton  Sound.  L.  M.  Turner.  2ir.3n.  One  side  of  the  tlireo  dero- 
rated  faces  bears  figures  of  seals  and  walruses,  with  hunters  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  with  spear.  A  bear  also  is  shown,  while  on  the  reverse  is  a 
herd  of  reindeer  being  hunted. 
DRU.L  Bow.  Norton  Sound.  L.  M.  Turner.  24543.  Hut  one  side  and  the  bottom 
edge  are  decorated.  The  side  bears  a  hunting  record,  tlireo  human  figures,  at  the 
middle,  being  interes<ted  in  the  result  of  shooting  at  some  reindeer  and  other 
animals.  At  the  left  end  is  a  kaialc,  the  occupant  of  which  is  after  a  large  bird 
and  two  walrus.  TTpon  the  bottom  edge  are  four  hunters,  each  in  hi«  kaiak,  after 
four  whales,  throe  of  which  have  been  harpooned.  The  hunters  are  represented 
as  holding  their  paddles  horizontally  above  the  head,  the  gesture  or  signal  that 
they  have  cast  the  spear  or  harpoon,  and  also  to  indicate  "assistance  wantod" 
in  so  far  that  the  animal  may  be  kept  sight  of  and  not  permitteil  to  escape. 
Drill  Bow.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Turner.     2iri4,5.     This  bears  some  of  the  best 

incised  of  the  ordinary  art  work  of  this  locality. 
Drill  Bow.     Norton  Sound.     L.  M.  Turner.     24.546.     Made  of  reindeer  horn,  and 
bears  npon  the  under  surface  a  row  of  eleven  seals,  one  before  the  other,  head- 
ing toward  the  right. 
Drill  Bow.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Turner.     24.548.     Made  of  reindeer,  and  bears 
two  rows  of  these  animals  divided  in  the  middle  by  three  persons — one  hunter 
and  two  attendants  making  gestures  of  .attention  to  herd  and  Indicating  its 
whereabouts. 
Drill  How  of  Horn.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Turner.    245.51. 
Drill  Bow  of  Hokn.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Turner.    245.52. 

Drill  bow.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Turner.     24.553.     A  white  piece  ,.f  ivory,  with 
record  of  a  man  smoking  while  one  hands  an  arrow  to  tlie  third  who  is  shooting 
a  reindeer.     Other  animals  are  also  portr.iyed  farther  to  the  right.     Dog  sledge 
and  native,  as  well  as  houses,  are  shown  on  next  side,  while  npon  the  third 
face  .are  two  longitudinal  border  lines  with  interior  crosspieces  of  ornamenta- 
tion, denoting  the  wavy  oi  zigzag  pattern.     See  also  figures  and  accompanying 
references  passim. 
Drill  bow.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Turner.     24556.     Piece  of  four  panels,  two  of 
which  have  umiaks  with  hunters.     Opposite  side  has  zigzag  patterns  by  pairs, 
both  inclosed  between  the  usual  parallel  lati^ral  lines. 
Drill  now.     St.  Michaels.     I.,.  M.  Turner.     24.5.57.     Made  of  reindeer  horn;  is  orna- 
mented on  one  side  with  deeply  cut  and  uncolored  outlines  of  birds,  wolves,  deer, 
men,  and  mythic  animals,  several  appearing  like  alligators. 
Drill  now.     Sledge  Island,     (f)     28021.    Altliough  so  marked,  the  record  in  acces- 
sion catalogue  is  not  in  accord  and  the  collector's  name  not  given,  which,  without 
doubt,  should  be  Mr.  Nelson's. 
Drill  now.  Norton  Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson.     33179.     Bears  on  the  convex  surface 
some  dancers.     At  the  other  end  is  a  well-drawn  umiak,  from  which  nn  animal 
is  rtlnning.     The  lateral  edges  are  ornamented  with  deeply  Incised  blackened 
creases,  while  the  under  side  bears  bnt  two  human  figures,  In  the  attitude  of 
boxing  or  sparring. 
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Drill  bow.    Norton  Sound.     E.  W.  NelBon.    33181.     Tlie  bow  ig  ourvud  edgewise, 

plain,  with  the  pxcpption  of  n  heavily  inrisod  rreaso  at  the  hnso  of  eitliM-  sido. 

One  of  those  rrcnsoH  BhowB   ovi<lpnios  of   repeated  Hcratchinjis  with  a  llnoly 

poiiitrd  to(d. 

Unil.i.  now.     Norton  .Sound.     E.W.  Nelson.     33182.     A  yellowish,  ratlier  old,  speoi- 

nieu  with  various  (iKnres,  nearly  all  of  which  are  charactcriHtic. 
Drill  BOW.     Norton  Sound.     E.W.Nelson.     33183.    A  four  sided  round-edged  piece 
of  old  ivory,  ISJ  inches  in  length,  upon  one  sido  of  which  only  a  simple  fignre 
occurs— that  of  a  man  with  his  arms  curved  and  hands  resting  on  his  hips. 
Drill   now.     Norton   .'^ound.      K.   \V.  Nelson.     33181.     This   bears   niargiiial    lines 
extending  from  end  to  end,  at  one  end  being  a  kaiak  with  a  singh'  liunter,  while 
at  the  other  are  four  inverted  umiaks;  apparently  not  a  finished  drawing. 
Drill  now.     Norton  Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson.     33188.     Made  of  reindeer  horn,  and  is 
rather  thin  and  deeply  creased  oa  either  edge  by  one  groove,  and  by  two  grooves 
upon  tho  upper  and  under  sides.     The  lower  side  be-ars  sharply  incised  engrav- 
ings of  rein<leer  hunting;  the  herd  of  animals  is  lying  down,  while  tho  hunter 
is  crawling  up  on  all  fours,  being  hidden  by  a  hillock. 
Drill  now.     Norton  Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson.     33189.     A  bow  made  of  reindeer  horn 

and  bears  sharply  defined  characters  of  boats,  sledges,  meat  racks,  etc. 
Drill  now.     Norton  Round.     E.W.Nelson.     33190.     Hears  upon  convex  side  a  herd 

of  reindeer,  with  one  hunter  at  the  right  end  of  the  rod. 
Bao  HAxnLE.     Kogik.     E.  W.  Nelson.     ,3fi37.5. 

Drill  now.     Norton  Sound.    E.  W.  Nelson.     37178.    A  triangular  bow,  with  figures 
of  conventional  seals  along  the  lower  side;  conventional  T-shaped  whale  flukes 
along  a  horizontal  line  upon  the  one  side  of  the  upper  surface,  while  on  the 
other  side  arc  the  conventional  roar  ends  of  whales,  with  tho  flukes  projecting.- 
Kantao  handle.     Norton  Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson.     37742.     Plato  It,  fig.  3. 
Drill  now.     .Sliaktolik.     E.W.Nelson.     ■38.")21.     Bears  upon  one  side  nineteen  rein- 
deer, no  doubt  purely  for  decorative  purpose.     I'pon  the  opposite  sido  are  also 
twelve  reindeer,  though  heading  in  the  opposite  direction.     These,  too,  are  all 
alike,  or  nearly  so,  and  appear  to  be  intended  rather  for  decorating  the  bow  than 
as  a  record  only. 
Drill  now.     .Shaktolik.      E.   W.  Nelson.     38522.      Hunter  partly  obliterated,  but 
to  his  right  are  five  whale  flukes  setting  on  end  T-shaped  and  indicating  that 
number  of  whales  captured.     The  opposite  sido — the  bow  being  made  to  stand 
cilgewisc — bears  a  reindeer  which   is  being  shot  at  by  a  hunter.     The  latter  is 
lying  flat  and  aiming  with  a  gun.     At  the  other  eiul  are  three  granaries. 
Bai;  iiani>lk.     Shaktolik.     E.  W.  Nelson.     38.'')23.     Six  inches  in  length  and  rather 
stout.     It  is  yellow  with  age,  and  bears  npon  the  upper  side  one  base  line,  to 
which  are  attached  eight  figures  of  concentric  circles  with  deep  central  pits. 
BAii  ilANni-E.     Yukon  niver.     (?)     38.539.     Pl.ite  38,  fig.  3. 
Ba(J  MANiiLE.     lioiatiou  unknown.     38752.     Plate  31,  fig.  1. 
Ba«  ham>lk.     Norton  Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson.     3877fi.     Plato  31,  fig.  4. 
Drill  now.     North  of  Norton  Sound.     E.W.Nelson.     38781.     Both  npper  and  lower 
sides  decorated  with  nucleated  rings,  the  ri-ntral  perforations  or  incisions  being 
rathcrdoep.     The  circles  measure  threl^^i  ,,||is  and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  arranged  without  any  special  care  or  purpose,  simply  following  the 
goniral  horizontal  direction  of  the  faces.     One  edge  has  whale  flukes  and  the 
other  triangular  summer  habitations  in  regular  order  and  apparently  for  dec- 
orative pur])oseH  only. 
Drill  now.     Port  Clarence.     T.  H.  Bean.     40054.     This  bow  bears  hunters  spearing 
seals  through  the  ice,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  elsewhere.     Upon  the  other 
side  are  several  figures  of  mythic  animals.     Upon  one  edge  is  a  village  of  trl- 
angnlar-shaped  dwellings,  with  meat  rack  in  middle. 
Kantag  hakdlk.     St.  Michaels.    E.  W.  Nelson.    43434.    Plate  80,  fig.  2. 
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Drii.t.  now.  Shaktolik.  E.  W.  Nelson.  43810.  Delicate  nnd  beautiful  engraving 
marks  this  as  very  superior  to  most  specimens.  The  reindeer  is  Shown  on  one 
side;  delicately  engraved  unii.iks  and  a  kaiak  arc  on  the  next  adjoining  side, 
while  on  the  reverse  are  partly  obliterated  characters,  shown  and  described  in 
text  in  figures. 

Kantao  handle.     Unalakleet.     E.  W.  Nelson.    43820.    Plate  58,  tig.  3. 

Drii.i.  now.     Nubuinklichtigaluk.     E.  W.  Nelson.     43931. 

Kantag  IIANDI.K.     Nubuiakhcbngaluk.     E.W.Nelson.     4.3936. 

Dbii.i,  now.  (^ape  Parby.  E.  W.  Nelson.  44206.  Much  curved  and  old  specimen. 
Tbo  leuKth  straight  iicross  Ooiii  jiolnt  to  point  Is  II  Inches,  whiln  tin-  height  of 
the  curve  Is  4  Inches.  Itoth  sides  are  decorated,  the  narrow  edges  having  only 
pnrallcl  lines,  excepting  one  place  ornamented  with  an  umiak  containing  three 
persons  The  upper  side  bears  a  variety  of  delicately  engraved  figures,  occupied 
with  various  avocations,  and  many  of  them  represented  in  attitudes  to  denote 
action  and  gesture.  The  under  side  bears  a  herd  of  reindeer,  the  animals,  after 
passing  through  n  slough  or  river,  approaching  a  hunter  who  is  armed.  Hcyond 
this  person  is  another  engaged  in  cutting  np  a  reindeer  which  is  lying  upon  its 
hack.     At  the  riglit  si<lo  are  four  other  reindeer  in  various  lifelike  attitudes. 

Drii.i.  now.  Cape  Darby.  E.  \V.  Nelson.  44207.  Bears  a  few  coarsely  engraved 
characters,  at  one  end  being  the  upper  lino  of  a  whale's  figure,  to  which  are 
attached  lines  like  fins  or  spines  from  the  head  down  toward  and  nearly  teach- 
ing the  flukes. 

Drill  now.  Cape  Darby.  E.W.Nelson.  44208.  Walrus  hunting  and  scaffolded 
umiaks  are  shown  on  one  of  the  two  lower  surfaces,  the  upper  flat  surface  being 
without  any  engravings.  The  work  is  very  graphic,  and  some  of  the  boats  in 
the  wateraro  scattered,  to  resemble  the  work  of  .Japanese  artists — as  pertains  to 
an  attempt  at  perspective  in  this  instance.  The  specimen  is  shown  as  a  text 
figure. 

Drill  now.     Cape  Darby.     E.  W.  Nelson.     44209.     Plate  24,  fig.  1. 

Drill  now.  Cape  Darby.  E.  W.  Nelson.  44210.  Records  on  two  sides  consist 
almost  entirely  of  reindeer  in  various  attitudes,  and  some  very  lifelike.  A  few 
animals  are  dr.awn  foreshortened. 

Drill  now.  Cape  Darby.  E.W.Nelson.  44212.  Old  yellow  ivory  specimen,  deco- 
rated on  four  faces.  The  dorsal  surface  has  two  figures  incised  to  the  depth  of 
over  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  the  figures  consisting  of  rudely  drawn  animals 
and  human  beings. 

At  the  side  is  a  series  of  ontlioes  of  the  human  figure,  with  arms  in  varions 
attitudes,  as  in  records  portraying  ceremonial  dances,  though  in  the  present 
instance  the  figures  appear  seated  upon  the  ground,  or  base  line.  Hoats  anil 
walruses  are  Mso  to  be  seen  nearer  the  right  end.  while  at  the  left  is  a  seal  hunt. 
Upon  the  opposite  side  are  several  umiaks,  going  toward  the  right,  in  pursuit 
of  a  whale.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  record  are  some  indefinite  outlines,  among 
which,  however,  may  bo  detected  that  of  a  reindeer. 

The  under  side  bears  upon  it  a  number  of  .animal  forms  at  the  left,  while  a 
well-drawn  whale  is  next  portrayed,  followed  by  another,  whose  body  is  thrown 
partly  from  the  water,  having  been  harpooned  l>y  ,a  hunter  in  the  pi^rsuing  umiak 
at  the  right.  A  wliale  fluke  projects  from  tlie  water  behind  the  boat,  while  two 
cubs  and  an  adult  boar  are  next  shown,  approaching  three  largo  figures,  which 
seem  to  bo  Intended  for  heavily  robed  or  dressed  natives. 

Drill  bow.  Cape  Darby.  E.  W.  Nelson.  44213.  Upon  the  dorsum  of  this  piece 
is  a  group  of  ships. and  native  boats.  Kudo  engravings  of  ships  oconr  on  one 
aide,  while  white  men's  hoases  are  represented  at  other  portions. 

Drill  now.    Cape  Nome.    E.  W.  Nelson.    44300.    Delicate  and  «harp  engravInK 
marks  this  specimen  as  characteristic  of  this  locality. 
Tbo  herd  of  deer  shown  in  fig.  9  are  ft'om  this  piece. 
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Dru.i.  now.  Cnpe  Nome.  K.  W.  Nelson,  4ir!(;7.  Hcproseiits  a  wnlriis  Iniiit  nnd 
linriioon  throwing.  Illustrntiong  linvp  bocn  Holcctcd  from  tliis  rod  nml  rcpro- 
dtirod  in  ronnoction  with  hnntini;  nnd  fishing. 

Bah  iiAM>i-r..  Cnpo  Nonio.  K.  W.  NVlflon.  4i:«t8.  This  fine  lnr>;e  sprcinieu  has 
nnmiTons  fipnrrs  of  flying  birds  nnd  hiininn  forms  resembling  the  Ojibwa 
thunder  bird.     Whale  and  other  hunts  are  also  portr.iyed. 

Drii.i.  how.  Cape  Nome.  E.  W.  Nelson.  44.W9.  A  stronj;  piece  meaNurinR  174 
inches  in  length.     The  two  flat  sides  and  one  lateral  edge  have  been  decorated. 

Bao  H.\M>LE.  C.ipe  Nome.  [E.  W.  Nelson,  f]  44127.  Bears  rnide  though  typical 
characters  of  umiak,  +-liko  bird  figures,  and  several  human  figures.  The  speci- 
men is  yellow  and  considerably  worn. 

Drii.i-  now.  Cape  Nome.  E.  W.  Nelson.  44400.  A  narrow  specimen,  measuring 
13i  inrhes  in  length,  live-sixteenths  of  an  inch  high,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  engravings  represent  walrus  hunting,  and  two  of  the  kaiaks  are 
unusually  interesting,  the  spear  rack  or  gu.ird  being  indicated  in  the  first  kaiak, 
while  on  the  second  tlie  harpoon  lino  is  shown  with  the  twists  and  curves  observ-  • 
able  when  a  coiled  line  is  cast  out. 

Drii.i.  now.     Capo  Nome.     E.  W.  Nelson.     44401.     Plato  [23],  tig.  1. 

Drii.i.  now.  CapeNome.  (E.  W.  Nelson,  f)  444&1.  Interesting  from  the  fact  that 
both  slopes  of  the  under  surface  bear  rows  of  umiaks,  some  with  meats  and  some 
without,  so  plaoi-d  as  to  suggest  ornamentation  rather  than  an  attempt  to  record 
historic  or  other  information. 

Upon  the  upper  side  the  entire  length  is  also  divided  by  a  median  line.  I'pon 
either  side  the  space  is  tilled  with  various  figures,  such  as  camp  scenes,  dances, 
and  various  avocations. 

The  Hpccimen  is  rather  yellow  with  age,  and  the  figures  partly  filled  with  a 
brownish  black  substance. 

Drii.i.  now.  Cape  Nome.  E.  W.  Nelson.  4446.">.  A  yellow,  old,  piece  of  ivory, 
with  a  sharp-lined  series  of  small  figures  at  the  end  upon  the  upper  edge  of 
the  bow.  There  are  five  swimming  seals,  rather  conventional  in  outline,  above 
whicli  three  birds  are  seen  in  the  forms  of  small  cross  like  characters.  Before 
these  is  a  figure  resembling  a  bear(  f )  and  still  farther  forward  a  seal. 

Drii-I.  now.     CapeNome.     E.W.Nelson.     444i;6.     Plate  24,  fig.  4. 

Drii.i.  now.  CapeNome.  (E.W. Turner.)  444r)7.  Theherdof  deer  upon  the  upper 
curve  of  this  specimen  is  shown  as  a  text  figure.  The  lower  side, and  the  edges 
also,  bear  camp  scenes,  while  various  human  figures  in  attitudes  of  gesture  are 
shown  on  the  side. 

KaNTao  handle.     Sledge  Island.     E.  W.  Nelson.     44690. 

Bj  G  HA.SPI.F..     Sledge  Island.     E.  W.  Nelson.      44091. 

Bac  handle,  .'^ledgi'  Island.  E.  W.  Nelson.  44716.  Measures  bnt  5}  inches  in 
length,  and  bears  upon  the  top  some  conventional  "trident'"  tree  figures,  each 
pl.iced  alternately  facing,  between  parallel  longitudinal  lines. 

Kantac  iiandlk.     Sledge  Island.     E.W.  Nelson.     44717. 

Drill  now.  .Sledge  Island.  E.W.Nelson.  45016.  I'arta  of  this  are  reproduced 
in  ti'xt  figure.  The  lines  are  sharp  and  cleanly  incised.  One  pectiliiiity  in  tlio 
figures  of  human  beings  <ui  reconls  from  Sle<lge  Island  is  tliiit  the  bends  ure  all, 
or  nearly  all.  nuub'  by  boring  with  drill.  One  side  of  another  face  bears  an 
umiak  with  harpooned  whale,  following  a  neatly  engraved  white  nmiak  con- 
taining 3  figures. 

The  under  side  boars  some  obscene  figures,  or  rather  those  made  obscene  by 
gesture  and  additional  drawings. 

Drill  now.  .'■Pledge  Island.  E.W.Nelson.  4.5017.  The  figures  of  a  series  of  hab- 
itations, boats  on  racks,  and  umiaks  afloat,  are  all  neatly  and  definitely  incised. 
Upon  the  reverse  is  a  settlement  of  two  winter  haMtations  and  one  scaffold, 
the  five  human  figures  being  portrayed  with  hands  and  arms  elevated,  slightly 
inclined  toward  the  left  end  of  the  bow.  seemingly  as  if  some  further  portion  of 
a  record  had  been  contemplated  but  not  executed.  The  color  employed  in  fill- 
ing the  incision  is  black,  and  the  entire  specimen,  and  engravings,  has  a  modem 
appearance. 
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Dnii.i.  now  OK  iiouN.     Sledge  Island.     E.W.  Nelson.     45018. 

DRll.t.  BOW.  H\edgp  TBlaiirt.  E.  W.  Nelson  (t).  45019.  Tlie  decorations  on  this 
interesting  specimen  are  reproduced  in  text  fignre.  The  work  ia  clinrncteristic, 
the  dancers  only  rc8<'m\)linK  tlie  deeply  engraved  figures  usuiilly  found  on  the 
specimens  from  Kntzebne  .Sound. 

Diai.r,  now.  Sled^'e  Island.  E.  W.  Nelson.  4.5020.  This  old  speclinrn  presents  a 
whriling  fleet.  I'pou  the  reverse  is  a  group  of  natives  fishing  through  the  ice, 
near  by  hiing  their  resirtenre,  granary,  and  votive  offerings  stuck  up  uyoii  tho 
cntinni'K  to  the  house. 

Uuii.i.  now.  Sledge  Island.  E.  W.  Nelson.  4.">026.  Upper  side  slightly  rounded, 
while  the  bottom  is  divided  in  two  sides  or  faces.  All  these  are  decorated  with 
sliarp,  fine  lines,  characteristic  of  Cape  Nome  workmanship.  The  specimen  is 
very  yellow  and  has  an  old  appearance,  chiefly  because  of  the  signs  of  long- 
continued  use. 

Kant.vg  handi.k.     Sledge  Isl.and.     E.  W.  Nelson.     4.'')154. 

Dkim.  now.     Cape  Nome.     E.  W.  Nelson.     4.5330. 

DRij.t,  now.  Cape  Nome.  E.  W.  Nelson.  4.'j331.  An  old  piece  of  ivory  with  char- 
acteristic engravings.  The  type  is  recognized,  if  any  special  iliftereuce  may  bo 
said  to  exist  between  this  and  other  localities,  by  the  tliin,  though  sharply 
incised,  lines  and  brown-black  color  applied  to  bring  out  the  cavities.  .\  great 
deal  of  gesticulation  is  always  represented  in  connection  with  the  portrayal  of 
the  human  fignre. 

One  of  the  two  upper  faces  has  upon  it  .i  herd  of  reindeer,  tho  other  face  a  seal 
hunt,  while  the  bottom  has  thedrawiugs  of  liuildings  and  storehouses  for  food. 

Drii.i.  bow.  Cape  Nome.  E.W.Nelson.  4.5,3.'i2.  A  triangular  slightly  curved  bow, 
17J  inches  iti  length.  The  specimen  is  yellow  from  age  an<l  bears  the  delicate 
hairliko  incisions  or  engr.avings  characteristic  of  the  locality  from  which  it 
came.  Gestures  are  frequently  indicated,  though  the  chief  features  of  the  bow 
refer  to  reindeer  and  walrus  hunting.  At  one  end  is  a  dance,  the  performers 
being  drawn  iu  various  attitudes. 

On  the  under  side  are  the  fine  lines  portraying  two  kaiaks  ap]iroacbiDg  one 
another,  the  occupants  holding  aloft  their  paddles,  while  between  them  are  two 
seals.  A  little  farther  toward  one  side  is  an  umiak  with  five  occupants,  whose 
heads  and  faces  resemble  birds'  heads  with  long  sharp  bills. 

Drii.i.  now.     Cape  Nome.     E.  W.  Nelson.     45.'!.33. 

Drim.  now.  Cape  Nome.  E.  W.  Nelson.  45315.  Hears  herds  of  reindeer,  some 
browsing,  while  others  are  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  ground.  The  under 
side  bears  a  herd  of  reindeer  approaching  a  hunter.  At  the  right  end  are  two 
bears,  ap]iarently  a  mother  with  its  cub. 

DlULl.  now.  Cape  Nome.  E.  W.  Nelson.  45.34G.  Some  of  these  etchings  embody 
gesture  signs,  and  arc  reproduced  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

Drill  now.  Port  Clarence.  W.  II.  Dall.  4605G.  Made  of  a  rib,  is  almost  12  inches 
across  from  tip  to  tip,  and  retains  a  thong  of  leather  for  drilling  purposes. 
There  are  no  decorations  of  any  description. 

Drill  bow.  Fort  Anderson.  R.  MacFarlane.  A  rounded  how  Hi  inches  long, 
resembling  the  preceding  in  smoothness  and  absence  of  decoration. 

Drill  now.  Oolovin  Hay.  E.  W.  Nelson.  48080.  A  specimen  yellow  with  age. 
No  decorations  a|>pear  with  the  exception  of  two  parallel  lines  on  both  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces.     The  handle  has  been  much  worn  by  long-continued  use. 

Drill  MOW.  Cape  Darby.  K.W.Nelson.  48115.  An  old-looking  yellow  specimen, 
upon  which  is  the  whale  being  dragged  froui  tho  wnter  and  out  up,  shown  In 
plate  07,  fig.  3. 

The  opposite  side  has  tho  ceremonial  dance,  and  drummer  from  whoso  instru- 
ment the  sound  is  represented  as  going  out  over  the  group  of  dancers.  Plate 
72,  fig.  2. 

Kantao  elaNdlk.     Cape  Darby.     E.  W.  Nelson.    48137. 
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Drill  bow.  Kotzelme  Sound.  K.  W.  Nelson.  48518.  A  dark  yellow  Rpecirnon, 
rriidcly  nnd  liravily  engraved  with  ship,  walrns,  etc.  A  good  harpoon  line  and 
ctl'ect  of  cast  is  shown. 

Dlill.i.  now.  Cape  Nome.  K.  W.  Nelson.  48.130.  Bears  solid  herd  of  reindeer 
nearly  .')  inches  long,  while  on  other  side  are  reindeer,  and  men  inakin^  gestures 

Drill  now.  Kotzetiue  .^ound.  K.  AV.  Nelson.  4R">1!1.  An  old  and  very  yellow 
specimen  of  ivory.  Four  sides  of  tlio  piece  are  decorated  with  several  distinct 
styles  of  records.  The  upper  or  convex  side  hears  the  deeply  engraved  figures 
of  whaling  ships  foreshortened,  and  liahitatlons,  )irol)al)ly  indicating  some 
trader's  OHtahliMhrnent.  On  one  side  is  a  native,  drawn  lengthwise,  next  to  him 
heing  portrayed  a  rack  with  meat  (fish)  suspended,  while  next  to  this  is  a  not 
stretched  out  for  drying. 

The  ue.\t  characters  resemble  the  curved  parallel  lines  used  by  the  Pueblo 
tribes  and  the  Ojiliwa  to  denote  the  sky,  beneath  which  are  parallel  vertical 
lines  running  down  to  the  base  or  ground  line,  resembling  the  symbol  for  rain. 
The  present  figures  are  bilieved,  however,  to  denote  the  aurora  borcalis,  a  like 
figure  having  been  drawn  for  the  present  writer  by  Naomofl'  and  verified  by  a 
M.'ibamut  Kskinu)  in  California  at  the  same  time  when  the  investigations  were 
made  at  the  museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

A  very  rudely  drawn  figure  of  a  winter  habitation,  with  smoke  issuing  from 
the  top,  is  shown  next  toward  the  right,' the  end  of  the  rod  bearing  smaller  fig- 
ures of  food  rack,  huts,  etc. 

The  under  side  of  thi'  i od  bears,  at  the  left,  two  dog  Bledges  being  dragged 
forward,  and  preceded  by  nine  natives  running  toward  a  large  winter  habita- 
tion. These  natives  are  in  various  attitudes  to  represent  locomotion,  and  each 
has  a  projection  upon  the  head,  as  if  ornamented  with  a  plume,  though  it  may 
represent  the  fop  of  the  furred  hood. 

The  engraving  is  generally  deep,  and  characteristic  of  the  locality  from  whence 
it  w.is  obtained. 

Drii.t.  now.     Kotzelme  Sound.     K.  W.  Nelson.     48,520. 

Duill  now.     Kotzcbuo  .Sound.     K.  \V.  Nelson.     48.521. 

Drill  now.  Kotzebue  Sound.  K.  W.  Nelson.  48522.  A  dark  yellow  specimen, 
apparently  very  old,  and  engraved  on  three  sides.  Figs.  —  are  from  tliis  piece. 
All  tlie  engravings  are  deeply  cut  and  blackened.  One  side  bears  15  seals,  14  of 
which  are  being  dragged,  the  entire  series  re.sembling  an  attempt  at  decorative 
results  rather  thnu  historic. 

Drill  now.     Kotzebue  Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson.     48524. 

DRiLt.  now.  Norton  Sound.  E.  W.  Nelson.  48.525.  This  bow  is  tinged  with  age, 
anil  is  of  a  decided  orange  along  one  side.  Parts  of  the  engravings,  which  cover 
the  four  sides,  have  been  reproduceil  in  plate  22,  fig.  3.  Many  jiarts  of  some  of 
the  engravings  liavo  become  so  worn  by  long-continued  use  as  to  be  too  indistinct 
to  iiiluiit  of  interpretation.  The  figures  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  ilceply  anil 
boldly  incised,  and  show  a  marked  likeness  to  the  rest  of  the  work  from  the 
locality  where  it  was  evidently  made. 

The  coloring  matter  in  the  incisions  has  assumed  a  deep  brown  color,  as  if  the 
original  black  had  become  covered  or  replaced  by  dirt  or  grease. 

Drill  now.  Kotzebue  Sound.  E.  W.  Nelson.  48.526.  Very  deep  and  strong 
engravings  on  old  ivory. 

Drill,  on  hanih.k.  Kotzebue  Sound.  E.  \V.  Nelson.  48.527.  This  old  stained 
piece  bears  upon  the  two  upper  sides  a  number  of  animal  forms,  one  row  being 
a  series  of  six  reindeer,  together  with  several  seals  and  whales.  A  native  in  his 
kaiak  is  represented  with  his  arms  uplifted,  and  probably  the  fingers  were  drawn 
spread,  use  of  specimen  having  worn  the  surface  smooth. 

One  nndersido  has  a  long  row  of  ten  wolves  and  one  reindeer,  faced  by  a 
hunter  shooting  an  arrow,  who  is  accompanied  by  two  other  hunters  and  a  dog. 
The  other  side  shows  a  whale  hunt  and  a  walrus  and  bear  hunt,  the  two  hunt- 
ing scenes  being  divided  by  a  narrow  vertical  line  bearing  delicate  crosa- 
hatcbings,  and  denotes  the  partition  of  the  two. 
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Drill  bow.     Kotzol.ue  .'<oiind.    K.  W.  Nelson.     48528.    Plate  22,  fig.  2. 

Drill  now.     Kotzobue  .*^ound.     K.  W.  Nelson.    48527. 

Drill  how.  Kotzebnp  .^loiiud.  K.  W.  Nelson.  48530.  Speciiiieu  deep  yellow  with 
age  and  use.  The  characters  are  deeply  incised  and  represent  very  heavy- 
bodied  reindeer.     Both  sidi-s  are  decorated. 

Drill  now.     Kotzebue  Sound.    E.  W.  Nelson.    4H53I.     I'late  21,  fig.  1. 

WoitK  HAC  KA6TKNEK.  Sabotnisky.  K.W.Nelson.  489«>6.  Made  of  a  three-sided 
l>iere  of  ivory  In  wliicb  the  comers  have  been  rounded  and  smoothed.  The 
ornamentations  are  sets  of  crosH-lines,  to  the  center  of  which  are  short  luteral 
lines,  and  between  each  such  transverse  sot  are  small  black  spots  and  crosses. 

Drill  HOW.  Hothani  Inlet.  E.  W.  Nelson.  (!4153.  A  piece  originally  almost  siinaro, 
but  by  pertiiratiuK  at  the  ends,  from  bene.ith,  the  specimen  was  split  vertically. 
Both  sides  are  ornamented,  however,  one  side  with  but  a  few  scratches,  while 
the  other  has  a  very  interesting  whale  and  walrus  hunt. 

Drill  now.  Hotham  Inlet.  E.  W.  Nelson.  (>11,52.  An  old  specimen  with  four 
sides  crudely  engr.ived.  Shooting  with  firearms,  dragging  seals,  etc.,  comprises 
the  subjects  portr.iyed.  Three  whale's  flukes  are  also  erected,  to  denote  that 
animal,  while  a  dog  sledge,  with  very  rude  drawing  of  the  dog. 

Drill  now.  Diomede  Island.  E.  W.  Nelson.  63621.  Only  9  inches  long  and 
averages  one-fourth  of  an  inch  8i(uaro;  yet  the  four  sides  are  ornamented; 
three  have  lateral  longitudinal  border  lines,  between  which  are  recorded  numer- 
ous figures  of  umiaks  after  walrus  and  a  ceremonial  dance  with  one  drummer. 
On  another  side  is  a  village,  showing  summer  habitations  or  conical  bouses, 
near  meat  racks,  some  boats,  etc.  The  under  side  be.ars  several  iinimal  forms, 
and  two  mythic  figures  resembling  the  water  monster,  i.  e.,  an  elongated  four- 
footed  and  horned  or  crested  serpent,  referred  to  by  Naomoff  in  connection  with 
fig.  1.39,  c. 

Drill  BOW.  Diomede  Island.  E.W.Nelson.  63623.  Dark  yellow  or  light  brown 
piece  of  ivory.     The  four  engraved  sides  are  shown  in  text  figures. 

Kantag  HANDLE.     Point  Hope.     E.W.Nelson.     63801. 

Drill  BOW.  Point  Hope.  E.W.  Nelsan.  6.3802.  Very  crude  though  deejjly  incised 
line,  composing  animals,  etc.,  is  shown  on  rather  white  ivory.  An  interesting 
whale  hunt  is  shown  ;  the  flukes  appear  like  detached  decorative  ones,  attached 
to  the  rear  end  of  bodies. 

Flukes  are  also  showu  at  one  place;  while  a  native  crawling  along  on  his 
stomach,  to  approach  seals,  is  also  engraved. 

Upon  the  top  edge  are  four  birds,  four  different  forms  of  representing  them. 

Bag  HAN'DLE.  Point  Hope.  E.W.  Nelson.  63803.  The  undersurface  of  this  stained 
old  specimen  bears  the  figures  of  eleven  outstretched  hides,  at  the  right  being 
a  human  figure.  Upon  the  top  face  is  some  linear  decoration,  whilf  near  the 
middle  of  the  specimen  are  figures  of  four  reindeer,  facing  to  the  right.  I'ortions 
of  the  figures  are  without  the  brown-black  stain,  the  legs  being  slender  and 
the  hoofs  indicated  by  minute  etchings  made  by  a  sharp-pointed  graver. 

Upon  the  outer  curve  are  a  number  of  nucleated  rings,  33  in  number,  and 
each  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  under  side  bears  a  median 
line,  upon  which  are  portrayed,  in  various  attitudes,  nine  reindeer.  The  figures 
are  rather  deeply  incised  aud  very  black.  The  coloring  matter  in  several  places 
has  fallen  out,  oa  if  it  had  become  hard  or  dry. 

Bag  handlk.     Point  Hope.     E.  W.  Nelson.    63800. 

Bow  OR  HANDLK.  "Chilcat."  J.  J.  McLean.  67904.  An  almost  square,  slightly 
curved  specimen,  with  engravings  on  all  sides  excepting  the  under  or  concave 
one.  The  top  or  convex  surface  boars,  among  other  objects,  a  large  umiak,  the 
four  occupants  of  which  are  Indicated  by  the  heads,  arms,  and  paddles  only,  the 
vertical  body  line  being  purposely  omitted  or  forgotten.  Some  oonventlonal 
trees  are  nsed  as  ornamental  markings.  The  sides  bear  seal  hunts,  and  most  of 
,the  records  have  been  reproduced  in  the  text. 
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Kach  sido  in  ornamented  by  two  deeply  incised  j;roovo8,  one  nt  either  edge  of 
the  fnceH  of  the  liow,  and  the  eufiraviiigg  are  deeply  and  forcibly  made,  all  being 
tilled  in  with  bl.iok. 

TliOii>;li  nmrkrd  ns  from  ''Chilciit,"  the  Hpoiimcn  hnn  the  cbaracteriMtic  appoar- 
anre  of  the  work  done  by  the  natives  of  Norton  Sonnd. 

BaO  iianih.k.  Point  Harrow.  Lientonant  P.  H.  Ray,  V.  S.  A.  89420.  Measures 
145  inches  in  length,  the  upper  8iirf.ace  being  rather  tiiit,  while  the  under  side  is 
roundi'd  or  convex.  Upon  the  upjier  surface  are  twelve  reindeer,  one  behind  the 
other  and  facing  the  left,  while  at  the  extreme  right  is  a  man  holding  a  bow 
drawn,  but  no  arrow  indieate<l ;  w  hile  at  the  extreme  right  is  a  figure  resembling 
an  outstretrheil  bearskin.  The  engravings  are  strongly  incised  and  greatly 
resemble  those  made  at  Norton  Sound  and  Kotzobue  Sound.  There  is  no  coloring 
matter  in  any  place,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  was  not  made  by  Point 
Barrow  natives,  but  secured  by  them  by  trafliu  or  otherwise  from  some  locality 
farther  south  and  wi'st  than  Point  Harrow. 

The  arrangement  of  the  reindeer,  the  apparent  similarity  in  .all  respects,  and 
their  regular  spacing — between  the  tignres — suggests  that,  although  the  record 
seems  to  l>e  intended  for  a  huutiug  score,  it  was  also  made  with  a  view  to  pre- 
senting an  ornamental  and  decorative  appearance. 

Drill  now.     Point  Harrow.     Lieutenant  P.  II.  Ray,  U.  8.  A.     89424.     Plate  3,  fig.  4. 

Bonk  ihuli.  now.  Point  Harrow.  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.  89.508.  Made  of 
a  rib,  measures  I'-'i  inches  across  from  point  to  point,  and  Is  rather  rudely  made. 
Bears  no  decoration. 

Drill  now.  Point  Harrow.  Lieutenant  P.  II.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.  89777.  Bears  a  ver- 
tical line  with  radiating  lines  from  one  side  only.  The  ivory  is  pieced  near  one 
enil  to  lengthen  the  bow ;  the  coloring  matter  is  pale,  but  consisted  of  a  reddish 
substance  resembling  red  ocher. 

Drill  now.  St.  .Michaels.  L.M.Turner.  129223.  Ornamented  on  lower  side  by  a 
"solid"  herd  of  reindeer,  wolves,  seals,  walrus,  and  other  animals.  The  inci- 
sions are  deeply  cut  and  are  left  nncolored,  appearing  light  yellowish  gray  as 
compared  with  the  dark  surrounding  surface.     Made  of  reindeer  horn. 

Drill  now.  Location  not  given.  M.  M.  Ilazcn.  l.'J4071.  Whaling  ships  in  pur- 
suit of  whales  and  a  walrus.  An  Innuit  vlllagi!  is  at  the  right.  On  the  other 
side  are  very  deeply  engraved  figures  of  habitations,  umiaks  on  scaffold,  etc. 
The  character  of  work  resembles  that  of  Kotzebne  Sonnd. 

MISCELLANEOTS   AND   VARIED   SPECIMENS. 


: 


Tho  following  are  miscellaneous  specimens,  embracing  tools,  imple- 
ments, utwisils,  toys,  etc.,  all  f)f  which  arc  variously  marked  with  etch- 
ings of  animals,  villages,  occupations,  and  in  many  instances  only  with 
lines,  dots,  and  circles,  to  illustrate  the  ajjplicatioii  of  such  figures  for 
the  purpose  of  simple  ornamentation. 

"Cork  hutton."    Intrusive  carving. 

Saw.     Anderson  River.     (J.  P.  G.audet.     [1304.]     Plate  17,  fig.  2. 

Bone  TOY.     Ynkon  River.     W.  H.  Uall.     .5fil0. 

Ivory  si.ah.     Fort  Anderson.     R.  MacFarlane.     7454. 

BELTCLA8P.     Eskimo  Innuit.     W.  H.Dall.     16140. 

Pendant  for  ear.     Nunlvak.      E.  W.  Nelson.     16199.     Magemut  ear  pendant  of 

ivory,  marked  with  spiral  line  from  one  end,  around  the  body  to  the  other 

extremity. 
Round  BO.\.     Norton  Sound.     L.M.Turner.     24352.     Plate  34,  fig.  3. 
Ivory  CASKET.     St.  Michaels.     L.M.  Turner.     24606.     Plate  25,  fig.  1. 
Spbar  8TRAIOHTENKR.     Kowak  Rlver.     Lieutenant  Stoney.    27893. 
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Hook.    Location  not  given.    L.  M.  Turner.    29618. 

Thimblk  holder.     Norton  Sound.     L.  M.  Turner.     L''t731. 

Wooden  BOX.    Norton  Sound.     E.W.Nelson.    33077.     Plate  34,  (Ig.  2. 

Bodkin.     Norton  Sound.     E.W.Nelson.     33176.     Plate  24,  fig.  5. 

Bodkin.    Norton  Sound.     E.W.Nelson,    33177.     Plat«  24,  fig.6. 

Snifk  nox.     Norton  Sound.     E.W.Nelson.     33197. 

Bone  K'K  (JUAiiD.     Norton  Sound.     E.W.  Nelson.     33219.     Used  to  put  over  Imc*  of 

kaiiik  to  keep  oflf  ire,  or  injury  to  vessel.  Plate  41,  fig.  3. 
Bodkin.  Norton  Sound.  E.W.  Nelson.  33257. 
DUAG  handle.  Norton  Sound.  K.  W.  Nelson.  ,33292. 
Bow  sTKENOTHKNEn.  Nortcui  Souud.  E.W.Nelson.  3,3309. 
Bow  -STRENOTHKNKR.  Norton  Sound.  E.W.  Nelson.  33310. 
Bow  strknothener.  Norton  Sound.  E.  W.  Nelson.  33311. 
Bow  strknothkner.  Norton  Sound.  E.  W.  Nelson.  33312. 
Orna.mented  noNE.     Norton  Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson.     33315. 


Plato  14,  flg.  6. 

I'Intel4,  flg.7. 

Plate  14,  flg.  4. 

Plate  14,  flg.  6. 
Plate  14,  flg.  1. 
33356. 
33373. 


Beaver  carved  of  done.     Norton  Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson. 

Bkluga  carved  of  hone.     Norton  Souud.     E.  W.  Nelson. 

Ear  pendants.     St.  Michaels.     E.W.Nelson.     33491. 

Grayling.    Norton  Sound.    E.  W.  Nelson.    3.3.535. 

Bone  ornament.     St.  Michaels,     f    33640. 

Carving.     Aleutian  Islands.     L.M.Turner.     35900. 

SiH'TTLE.     Aleutian  Islands.     L.  M.  Turner.     3.5908. 

Earring  holder.     Agaiyukehuguniut.     E.W.Nelson.     .36011. 

Seine  THIMBLE  holder.     Kusliunuk.     E.  W.Nelnon.     364.52. 

Ivory  ornament.     Kushkuimk.     E.W.Nelson.     36477. 

Earrings.    Askenuk.     E.W.  Nelson.    36861. 

Hair  ornament.     Kushunuk.     E.W.  Nelson.     37003.     Fig.  3  of  ]date  42,  and  bears 

diagonal  cross  lines  at  top,  and  two  concentric  rings  at  each  lower  lobe. 
Ivory  BUCKLE.     Agaiyukchuguraut.     E.W.Nelson.     37007. 
"Handle."    Clialitmnt.     E.W.Nelson.     37319. 
Carved  ornament.     Anogogumut.     E.  W.  Nelson.     37431. 
Spear  guard.     Anogoguniut.     E.  W.  Nelson.     37461. 
Carving  of  seal.     Un.nlakleet.     E.  W.  Nelson.     37610. 
Implement.     Konigunoguraut.     E.  W.  Nelson.     37664. 
Bodkin.     Chalitmut.     E.  W.  Nelson.     377.52.     An  ivory  handle  with  gt«el  point  and 

ivory  links.     Ornamented  with  concentric  rings  and  dower  symbols.     Plate  41, 

fig.  6. 
Spear  guard.    Chalitmut.    E.  W.  Nelson.     377.59. 
Buckle.     Kongiguiioguniut.     E.  W.  Nelson.     37763. 
Ear  PENDANTS.     Spugiinugunint.     E.W.Nelson.     .38052. 
Bone  seine  NEEDLE.     Lower  Yukon.     E.  W.  Nelnoii.     38318. 
Harpoon  head.     Shaktolik.    38440. 

Bone  seine  needle.     Fort  Yukon.     E.  W.  Nelson.    38.501. 
Hat  ORNAMENT.     Kushunuk.     E.W.Nelson.     38720. 
"Hunting  tally."    Point  Barrow.    Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  8.  A.    89487.     Plate 

58,  fig.  1. 
Thimble  guard.     St.  Michaels.     E.  W.  Nelson.     43459.     Plate  35,  flg.  1. 
Toy  fish.     Cape  Vancouver.     E.  W.  Nelson.     43593.     Bone  fish  H  inches  in  length, 

flattened  with  pictograph  of  wolf  (t)  and  trident  figure,  also  other  ornament 

upon  upper  side,  with  human  figure  below. 
Ivory  wedge.     Nunevak  Island.     E.  W.  Nelson.    43738. 
Thimble  guard.     Unalakleot.    E.  W.  Nelson.     4:i861.     Plate  80,  llg.  6. 
Harpoon  HBAD.    "Alaska."    E.W.Nelson.    43049. 
Scraper.    Cape  Darby.     E.W.Nelson.    44180. 
Wooden  box.    Cape  Nome.     E.  W.  Nelson.    44457. 
Tobacco  box.    Sledge  Island.    E.  W.  Nelson.    44766. 
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Ivory  oamumng  sticks.  Sledge  Island.  E.  W.  Nelson.  45006.  These  have  very 
thin  linos  ('ii<;i;ivo(l  npon  them,  not  with  niiy  reference  to  the  value  of  the  sticks, 
but  ninde  pnilmtily  during  nn  interval  of  idleness  to  while  away  time.  Tlie 
choraeters  represent  rudely  and  carelessly  drawn  habitations,  while  in  one 
instance  they  are  tlio  outlines  of  human  pigmies. 

Creaskr.     Sledge  Island.     E.  \V.  Nelson.     45110. 

Saw.     I'ort  Clarence.     T.  H.  Be-an.     46115.     Plate  17,  fig.  1. 

Comb.     Cape  Prinre  of  Wales.     E.  W.  Nelson.     48174. 

■W'eihjk.  Nunevait  Island.  E.W.Nelson.  48289.  Ivory  "splitter  or  wedge "  for 
splitting  small  ]iicces  of  wood. 

FuNc.is  ASH  iiox.     Kotzebue  .Sound.     E.  W.  Nelson.     48558. 

Nettini;  .siiutti.k.     Lower  Yukon.     E.  W.  Nelson.     48715. 

CARViNfi  OK  Fl-OiNiiER.     Unalakleet.     E.W.Nelson.     43786. 

Ivory  itoi>.  Kotzebue  Sound.  E.  W.  Nelson.  48,532.  This  specimen  is  pointed  at 
one  end  and  lias  i>orforation  at  tlie  other.  Three  sides  are  decorated  in  deep 
blark  stained  churartiTS  of  various  marine  animals.  The  spaces  between  some 
of  the  objects  are  tilled  in  with  nucleated  circles. 

EKKHiY  OK  .<EAL.     Kotzeliue  Souud.     (f)     48642. 

Ornamf.nt.  Bristol  Bay.  C.  L.  McKay.  55909.  Efflgy  of  seal,  with  rings  and 
bristles  inserted  by  means  of  pegs. 

Ivory  Kisil.     Point  Barrow.     Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.     56578. 

TiiRKAi)  CA.sE.     [Locality  t)     Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.    56615. 

".MoiTiiPiKCE."    Diomede  Islands.     E.W.Nelson.     (i3666. 

"MoiTTiiPiECE."     Diomede  Islands.     E.W.Nelson.     63667. 

Box  KOR  .SNUFK.     Ilotham  Inlet.     E.  W.  Nelson.     64186. 

]",H'i(iY  OF  WALRl'.s.     Nashagak.     E.  L.  McKay.     72904. 

HorsEiiooK.     .\la8ka(f).     C.  L.  McKay.     73034. 

"  ItoNE  SKIN  DKKssER."    Sitka.     John  J.  McLean.     74954.  \ 

Arrow   straioiitener.     Kow.ak  River.     Lieutenant  G.  M.  Stoney,  U.  S.N.     127893. 

Powi>ER  IIOR.N.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Turner.     129221. 

Pi(  ToouAni  ON  HONE.     St.  Michaels.     L.  M.  Turner.     129277. 

()HNAMKNTi-.D  IVORY  ROD.     St.  Michaels.     L.M.Turner.     129284. 

TiiiMiii.K  Holder.     St.  Michaels.     E.  W.  Nelson.     129314. 

Money  box  of  bone.     Hupa  Islands.    J.  Curtin.     131169. 

Ivory  pendant.    Nunevak  Island.    E.  W.  Turner.     16199. 

Bone  SKIN  DRESSER.    Thlingit  Islands.     Lieutenant G.  F.  Emmons,  U.  S.N.    168358. 

Bone  skin  dresser.    Thlingit  Islands.     Lieutenant  G.  F.  Emmons,  U.  S.  N.     168360. 

Bonk  ORNAMENTS.    Thlinkit.    LieutenantG.  F.  Emmons,  U.  S.  N.    168372. 

Daocer  SHKATH.  Tangier,  Morooco.  Lieatenant  A.  P.  Niblaok,  U.  S.  N.  168827. 
Plate  44. 
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